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== WHE movement for public ownership 
and operation of public utilities, 

within the municipal sphere at least, 

is certain to be considerably strength- 

ened by the franchise controver- 

sies in Pennsylvania and Massachusetts. 
In the latter commonwealth a ‘“‘raid’”’ 
upon the streets of Boston by an elevated 
railway company was prevented by an execu- 
tive veto. The corporation sought a forty- 
year franchise for a subway on terms so 
one-sided and unfair to the city that Gov- 
ernor Crane felt himself constrained to 
forewarn the legislature (from which the 
grant was asked) that he would approve 
no act conferring the subway franchise which 


did not contain a provision for a reference of 


the question to the voters of Boston. Home 
rule is not guaranteed by the Massachusetts 
constitution to the cities of that state to the 
degree. elsewhere enjoyed, but there are 
many precedents for the use of the referen- 
dum in cases involving the property rights 
and interest of municipalities. The Massa- 
chusetts legislature disregarded the warning, 
and passed the subway bill. A veto promptly 
followed, and the message which accounted 
for the governor’s action was so searching, 
so masterly, so conclusive, that about sixty 
of the legislators who had voted for the bill 
declined to override the veto. The press of 
Boston was divided, and some papers accused 
Governor Crane of ‘‘ usurpation,’’ interfer- 
ence with the legislature, and demagogical 
“* play to the galleries.’” But the hollowness 
of these charges was patent to all fair-minded 
men, and the governor has received general 
commendation for his manly and courageous 
defense of popular rights and home rule. 
Governor Crane is a business man, not a 
politician, and he can neither be corrupted 
nor deceived by sophistry. But how many 
executives would have acted as he did in 
similar circumstances? 

An infinitely more flagrant — and, unfor- 
tunately, so far successful — attempt to vote 
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away invaluable franchises has been made by 
the ‘‘ machine ’’ politicians of Pennsylvania. 
Bills that had not been discussed or even 
heard of were suddenly introduced in the 
legislature providing for the incorporation 
of companies for the construction of surface, 
elevated, and underground railways in all 
places where the authorities may consent to 
exclusive occupation and perpetual ownership 
of the streets and highways of their respec- 
tive localities. No provision for compensa- 
tion, reduction, or regulation of fares, or for 
resumption of ownership by the local govern- 
ments was made part of the bills. The 
charters, moreover, were expressly made 
marketable commodities for the first seven 
years. No such sweeping, reckless grants 
of property and power have been tolerated 
anywhere in recent years, since the wide- 
spread recognition of the principle of com- 
pensation for franchises and proper control 
or regulation of public service corporations. 
But Pennsylvania has suffered from legisla- 
tive meddling and executive interference in 
local affairs even more than Massachusetts. 
The constitutional guaranties of home rule 
are wholly inadequate. They have not even 
saved Pittsburg, Allegheny, and Scranton 
from the ‘‘ ripper’ acts which legislated 
popularly elected mayors out of office and 
put ‘‘ recorders ’’ appointed by the governcr 
in their places. 

With but few exceptions the press of the 
state bitterly denounced these bills as 
‘* legalized plunder of the pu':lic,’’ political 
steals without a shadow of excuse in 
economic or moral necessity. The bills 
passed, the Republican majority being reén- 
forced by Democratic spoilsmen. Governor 
Stone signed them without so much as the 
formality of a public hearing. ‘The benefi- 
ciaries of the measures did not lose any time. 
Scores of applications for ‘‘ omnibus ’’ char- 
ters were forthwith filed. Themere payment of 
the required fee to the state gave them effect. 

Thereupon the scene was shifted to Phila- 
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delphia. Fourteen ordinances were introduced 
in the city council for railway construction 
within that city. They covered one hundred 
and twenty miles of streets and highways. 
The council was, of course, entitled to 
impose certain restrictions and conditions, 
but it did not exercise 
its power. It had the 
authority to protect 
the public interests, 
but did not use it. 
The press demanded 
a three-cent fare and 
‘‘ universal trans- 
fers,’’ but this was 
ignored. The, ordi- 
nances were ““jammed 
through,’’ and the 
mayor signed them 
incontinently. Mr. 
John Wanamaker has 
offered three million 
dollars for the fran- 
chises, stating that 
at a fair auction they 
would bring a good 
He has also offered three-cent 
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deal more. 


fares for the early hours of the morning and 
evening and the acceptance of a clause giving 


the city the privilege of acquiring the system 
of street railways at the actual cost of the 
investment. But this, of course, has likewise 
been ignored by the officials and franchise 
holders. 

The courts are to be appealed to, but the 
possibility of relief from that quarter is 
rather remote, for the present constitution 
and laws of Pennsylvania invite spoliation 
and assaults upon home rule and public prop- 
erty. The events in the two states under 
discussion should have an educative effect. 


= 


The Cuban problem, for the present at 
least, is solved. The constitutional conven- 
tion of the island, after much private discus- 
sion and no little public resentment, recon- 
sidered the vote whereby the so-called Platt 
amendment was accepted with a certain 
number of qualifications, interpretations, 
and explanations, and voted—sixteen to 
eleven— for the adoption of that piece of 
congressional legislation in the form in which 
it passed and received the president’s signa- 
ture. This unconditional acceptance has 
produced a favorable impression alike in the 
United States and in Cuba, though it must 
regretfully be admitted that there are 
alleged statesmen among us who persist in 
applying highly offensive epithets to the mem- 
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bers of the convention and the Cubans gener- 
ally, and who, apparently, are not satisfied with 
the restrictions imposed on Cuba’s sovereignty. 

In truth and candor, Cuba is not and will 
not be—vunless the Platt amendment is 
repealed or modified —a sovereign nation. 
The series of restrictions she has been com- 
pelled to accept implies dependence upon the 
United States. We are to exercise the 
authority of a ‘‘ protecting’’ nation, and 
Cuba is virtually a protectorate. She may, 
indeed, be regarded as a highly autonomous 
colony of the United States. Eventually she 
may win complete independence, and some of 
those who have strongly advocated the Platt 
amendment have explicitly asserted that it 
was intended as a provisional and temporary 
arrangement, to be terminated as soon as 
Cuba should demonstrate fitness for stable 
and orderly self-government. On the other 
hand, there are many who believe that annex- 
ation to the United States is, more than 
ever, Cuba’s ‘‘ manifest destiny,’’ and that 
after a relatively brief trial of limited inde- 
pendence the islanders themselves will be 
knocking at our gates for incorporation. 

That there is much probability in the latter 
view is not to be denied. Cuba’s paramount 
need at present, according to her best repre- 
sentatives, is freer access to American 
markets. A liberal reciprocity treaty with 
the United States is regarded as necessary 
and just, but the sugar and tobacco indus- 
tries of this country are certain to oppose 
material concessions to the Cubans. A forty 
per cent reduction of present rates is men- 
tioned as the proper concession, but congress 
may deem it too radical. If Cuba shall fail 
to obtain industrial relief and improvement 
through reciprocity, a powerful impetus will 
be given to the annexation movement. 

Of course, no treaty or trade reciprocity 
can be negotiated at present. A native 
government must first be elected and installed. 
The constitutional convention has yet to draft 
and adopt an election act, but with that its 
task will be completed. It has no authority 
to do anything more. However, as long as 
it remains in session it is free to reconsider 
any part of the adopted constitution. It is 
reported that the provision for universal 
suffrage is likely to be redrawn and amended, 
and that a property or educational qualifica- 
tion for voting may be prescribed. The 
census figures indicate that such a qualifica- 
tion would mean minority suffrage. It would, 
moreover, disfranchise many of the patriots 
who have participated in the long struggle 
for independence. The debate upon the 
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suffrage proposition bids fair to be pro- 
tracted. No immediate withdrawal of the 
American army of occupation is contemplated. 
There is some talk of submitting the Cuban 
constitution to congress for examination and 
approval or disapproval. The president, 
under the Platt resolution, is under no obli- 
gation to consult congress with regard to his 
course in Cuba, but he may desire to divide 
responsibility with congress, and in that event 
the establishment of a native government in 
the island will be delayed considerably. 
wy 

Civil government has been proclaimed in 
the Philippine Islands by an order of the war 
department, and Judge Taft, the president 
of the civil commission, has been appointed 
governor. The power exercised by the com- 
manding general of the American military 
force in the Philippines terminated on July 
4, and, excepting those parts of the archi- 
pelago where insurrection still exists or 
where order cannot be maintained without 
military intervention, the administration will 
be purely civil. 

Nominally, however, the Philippine govern- 
ment will remain under the direction and 
control of the war department. This condi- 
tion is the result of the late supreme court 
decisions in the “‘ territorial’ tariff cases. 
It was held in those cases that a territory 
ceded to, annexed, and fully occupied by the 
United States becomes domestic in every 
sense by virtue of such annexation and occu- 
pation, and that the general laws for the 
United States extend thereto by their own 
force, remaining in operation there until 
congress, under constitutional authority, 
enacts different laws (so far as it may do 
so) for the inhabitants. Since congress has 
not passed any laws for the government or 
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tion has arisen whether the tariff duties now 
levied on goods exported from and imported 
into the archipelago under the Dingley act 
are legally imposed and collected. 

Unless there be something in the Philip- 
pine situation to distinguish the question of 
American - Philippine 
trade from that of . 
American-Porto 
Rican trade, it is 
plain that under the 
De Lima decision 
the present tariff 
against the Philip- 
pines is invalid. But 
the fact that the 
supreme court ren- 
dered no opinion in 
the Philippine case 
before it, coupled 
with certain theor- 
etical considerations, 
has led to belief that 
the Philippine tariff 
may be upheld. It 
has been suggested 
that the Philippines, 
though annexed by treaty, are not ‘‘a 
domestic territory’’ as yet, owing to the 
insurrection and the military rule which the 
president has had to maintain there. The 
cession by Spain has been followed by native 
resistance, and the occupation of the terri- 
tory has not been complete. This may be 
taken into account by the supreme court in 
deciding the status of the archipelago. 

At any rate, the administration, in the 
absence of authoritative judicial guidance, 
has not deemed it advisable to change the 
apparent legal situation in the Philippines. 
For this reason the civil government has 
been placed under the control of the war 
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taxation of the Filipinos, the serious ques- 
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department. But no interfer- 
ence on the part of the latter 
is said to be intended. In all 
sections of the archipelago where 
peace prevails and American 
authority is recognized the gov- 
ernment is to be truly and purely 
civil. 

Meantime insurgent chiefs are 
surrendering one after another 
and taking the oath of allegiance. 
The civil commission has 
adopted a code of procedure and 
has established courts — general 
and local, including a supreme 
court, with a native chief jus- 
tice — throughout the islands. 
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The merit system has been applied to appoint- 
ments in the civil service, and with unusual 
strictness, according to the testimony of 
Judge Taft himself. 

The commission has had to decide a curi- 
ous language question. 


It appears that the 
Americans in the 
Philippines, number- 
ing some ten thou- 
sand, demanded the 
adoption of English 
as the court lan- 
guage. All the intel- 
ligent and property- 
holding Filipinos 
objected to this, and 
demanded the use of 
Spanish, the lan- 
guage spoken by fully 
a million natives. 
The foreign contin- 
gents likewise 
favored Spanish, and 
the commission 
accordingly passed a 
law providing for the 
use of that tongue 
in all written pleadings and papers. Judge 
Taft declared during the debate upon this 
law that ‘‘ it would be wrong to take away 
the only medium of prayer for justice which 
may be heard effectively. In five years the 
Filipino lawyers and judges will master the 
English language, but the population will 
hardly make much progress in that direction. 
The law, however, may be extended for 
another term of years.”’ 


ve 


We have already referred to the revival 
‘* all along the line ’’ of the tariff discussion. 
Public men have freely been expressing their 
opinions regarding the need, propriety, and 
timeliness of a revision of the Dingley law, 
and the debate, though by no means one- 
sided, is disclosing some extraordinary 
developments. The question is of course 
broad and complex, but its natural subdivi- 
sions appear to be these: 
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1. Reciprocity. 
2. Repeal of duties on goods controlled by trusts 
(the proposition embodied in the Babcock bill). 
A general reduction of duties and perhaps also 
an enlargement of the free list as a means of keeping 
our foreign trade and extending our markets abroad. 


There are some Republican statesmen who 
are opposed to all three propositions. They 
object even to reciprocity, on the ground 
that the senate and executive have no con- 
stitutional power to modify revenue laws, 
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which must originate in the house. This 
argument is very shallow, since the Dingley 
law itself expressly authorizes the negotia- 
tion of reciprocity treaties, and prescribes 
the limits within which the ordinary rates 
may be modified. The house has given its 
consent in advance, and that such qualified 
delegation of power over legislation is per- 
fectly proper has been determined in impor- 
tant litigation in the federal courts. 

The Manufacturers’ Club of Philadelphia 
has passed resolutions deprecating tariff 
agitation and favoring reciprocity only with 
respect to products not raised or made in 
this country. This would narrow reciprocity 
to insignificant proportions, and destroy its 
value almost entirely as a promoter of for- 
eign trade. The latest Republican platform 
and the Dingley law go much farther, and 
recognize the application of the principle to 
all products. 

The second proposition is more vigorously 
disputed, but it finds many earnest advocates 
in the middle west. Scores of Republican 
newspapers have endorsed the spirit of the 
Babcock bill and denounced protection of 
trusts and industries like iron and steel as 
an abuse, and perversive of the original prin- 
ciple of encouragement for home industries. 

The American Protective Tariff Association 
and the Home Market Club (the latter a New 
England body) have vehemently attacked the 
Republican tariff reformers, and have 
demanded the repudiation by the congres- 
sional Republican organization of Congress- 
man Babcock, for years the chairman of the 





The Naval Board of Rewards has stamped Sampson’s 
face on the medals which are to be worn by all who 
took part in the fight. —Minneapolis Tribune. 
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national congressional committee. The chief 
argument against the Babcock proposal is 
that, instead of injuring the powerful com- 
binations and increasing competition, it 
would cripple the smaller, the independent 
competitors of the trusts, and that it would 
result in more concentration and monopoly 
than exist now. ‘The trusts, it is urged, are 
fully able to dispense with protection, but 
the smaller concerns in the same industries 
need it as much as ever, and a repeal of the 
duties on the goods produced by them would 
drive them out of the field—to the detri- 
ment of the consumers and the workingmen. 
That there is force in this argument is 
admitted by leading economists, but it is 
certainly far from being conclusive. 

However, the most significant contribution 
to the lively discussion is that of the National 
Manufacturers’ Association, a strong, repre- 
sentative body, most of whose members have 
been aggressive protectionists. Atits recent 
annual convention at Detroit the association 
adopted resolutions favoring wide reciproc- 
ity, the limitation of protection to such 
industries as actually needed it, and an 
elimination of the abuses of the protective 
system. Many of the delegates expressed 
radical views on the future trade of the 
country, declaring that the high rates were 
no longer an aid, but rather a hindrance, 
that protection was of little use to them, 
and that we must open our own door to for- 
eigners if we wish to increase our exports, 
To many, reciprocity was too slow and unsat- 
isfactory a method of promoting foreign 
trade. It was resolved to call a special con- 
vention for the purpose of arousing public 
sentiment and compelling the senate to ratify 
the pending reciprocity treaties. Counter- 
meetings are said to be intended by the mili- 
tant and extreme protectionists. 


Nothing could be more gratuitous and 
inopportune than the agitation by public men 
of the question of a presidential third term. 
Senator Depew broached the suggestion of a 
renomination of Mv. McKinley, and it was 
promptly endorsed by Senator Quay and others. 
The anti-third term tradition was character- 
ized by these gentlemen as a superstition and 
foolish anachronism. The fear of Cesarism 
was declared to be senseless. If a man 
serves the people faithfully and well for 
eight years, why, it was asked, should he not 
be reélected for a third term? Is it ‘‘ prac- 
tical’’ and businesslike to set aside a tried 
and approved guide for an experiment? As 
for Washington, it was intimated that in declin- 
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ing a third term he made a virtue of a neces- 
sity ; he knew that he could not be elected again, 
in other words, and preferred to lay down 
the reins of power without loss of prestige. 

Much more of this sort of thing was said 
by the third-term champions. The press, 
however, almost 
without exception, 
and irrespective of 
party affiliation, 
vigorously, almost 
vehemently, repudi- 
ated the idea. The 
arguments con were 
as various as the 
minds from which 
they proceeded. That 
there was danger of 
Cesarism in three 
successive terms was 
admitted, but 
equally grave, if not 
more insidious dan- 
gers were pointed 
out. If three terms, 
why not four, five, 
even life tenure? 
What would the American people think of 
a party which virtually admitted that it 
had but one man fit and trustworthy enough 
to be made president? 

As a matter of fact, thoughtful Americans 
have been considering the expediency of a 
constitutional amendment limiting a president 
to a single term of six years. Ex-President 
Cleveland and Senator Hanna have endorsed 
this suggestion, and it is understood that the 
National Civic Federation has recently made 
it the subject of a ‘‘ referendum ’’ to hun- 
dreds of eminent Americans. Our scale of 
expenditures, the growth of patronage and 
offices, and the increasing importance of the 
executive branch of the federal government 
seem to many to render an amendment of 
the nature indicated not only advisable, but 
necessary to the preservation of the indepen- 
dence of congress and the delicate system of 
‘* checks and balances ’’ which the constitu- 
tion established. There has been no ‘‘ usurpa- 
tion,’’ but the steady and irresistible growth 
of executive influence is not to be denied. 
In this tendency there is serious evil, which 
only the superficial fail to discern. 

President McKinley has taken the question 
out of the category of ‘‘ practical politics ’’ 
by announcing in a direct and unequivocal 
statement to the people that he would not, 
under any circumstances, accept another 
nomination and that the third-term proposi- 
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tion is repugnant to his deep, long-standing 
conviction. But the academic discussion of 
the question still continues, though nothing 
worthy of the slightest consideration has 
been advanced by the opponents of the 
‘* unwritten law’’ dating from the days of 
Washington and Jef- 
ferson. The really 
significant fact is 
that so few influential 
Americans in public 
life (including the 
editorial field) have 
weakened in their 
opposition to the 
third-term proposal. 


A new national 
party has recently 
been called into exis- 
tence at Kansas City. 
It is to be known as 
The Allied Third 
Party. Its organ- 
izers and adherents 
are radical Demo- 
crats, Populists, Sin- 
gle Taxers, and advocates of public owner- 
ship of monopolies. The party will interest 
itself in Missouri politics, but the aim is to 
give it a national character and place a presi- 
dential ticket in the field in 1904. The plat- 
form adopted by the delegates who formed 
this party contains the following planks: 

Government issue of all forms of currency and the 
abolition of the national bank circulation. 

A graduated income tax. 

Direct legislation through the initiative and the 
referendum. 

Public ownership of all public utilities, such as rail- 
roads, telegraphs, telephones, gas and electric light 
plants, etc. 

Popular election of United States senators. 

The taxation of franchises as real estate and of cor- 
porations generally at the rate imposed on farms and 
other property. 

Honest ballot laws. 

What invests the birth of this party with 
special interest is the continued inability of 
the Bryan Democrats and the Cleveland or 
sound-money Democrats to reach an under- 
standing. There is much talk of Democratic 
reorganization, but Mr. Bryan and his stanch 
adherents view it with suspicion and appre- 
hension. They fear that the ‘‘ bolters”’ of 
1896 and 1900 will secure supremacy, repu- 
diate the platforms of the last two national 
campaigns, and alienate more Democratic 
voters than they will win back into the fold. 
Mr. Bryan has disavowed responsibility for 
the new party, but he is supposed to sympa- 
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thize with its principles and objects. A split 
is deemed inevitable by many former Bryan 
Democrats, and the new party may serve as 
the refuge for the radical elements. 


ae 


It is rather sorry fun that the English car- 
toonists and comic paragraphers have had 
this summer over the irrepressible invasion 
of American ideas. When the Anglo-Saxon 
alliance was first talked of three years ago 
in the war-summer, they made graceful car- 
toons representing that great gentleman J. 
Bull, Esq., wooing the willowy maid America 
in her star-spangled frock. Later, when the 
crisis in South Africa was on and England 
faced a hostile Europe, Mr. Bull did not 
conceal his satisfaction that the lady on 
whom he had so suddenly and completely 
bestowed his affections was possessed of 
considerable means in her own name, and 
might prove quite a respectable helpmeet 
shoula occasion arise. But since the lady 
developed a disposition to assert her power 
in the old homestead and rearrange the furni- 
ture and pictures, there has been a manifest 
change of attitude. The Saturday Review’s 
ill-tempered contributors are allowed to say 
about us and our money-grubbing ways all 
the bad things they can think of —as if we 
were the original ‘‘ nation of shop-keepers.’’ 
And even Punch under the guise of good- 
humor scarcely conceals his irritation over 
the present situation. In one of the summer 
numbers was a long article thus introduced: 

‘* Now that Great Britain in general, and London in 
particular, is becoming rapidly Yankeefied, we hasten 


to apprise our readers of the following political and 
social developments. ’’ 


From the column of items the following 





GREAT GUNS! WHAT Is IT? 
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are interesting to American readers as speci- 
mens of British humor: 


‘‘On June 12 a Tammany meeting for the appoint- 
ment of ward bosses and captains will be held in the 
Guildhall to fill the vacancies caused by the retirement 
of the lord mayor and corporation. 

‘The national hymn, ‘ My Country, ’tis of Thee,’ is 
now sung at the close of work in every school. 

‘The Frohman-Lederer Dramatic Trust has lately 
acquired the whole of the West End theaters and roof- 
gardens, where in future only American talent will be 
employed, with the exception of histrions Irving and 
Tree, who are engaged to do a cake-walk in ragtime. 

‘‘The L railroad running from East Twenty-third 
street to Westminster Abbey has caught on terrifically, 
the fare being only two cents all the way, while for a 
quarter one can be jerked round London in the vestibule 
cars of the regenerated underground. Folk who for- 
merly traveled any to the city will rejoice at the extinc- 
tion of hansoms and ’busses. If you want to goa 
block or two, there is the moving sidewalk. 

‘‘The new county abbreviations are quite popular. 
It is so much smarter to write Ke., Sy., Che., Shro., 
Wi., Du., that we wonder at the old-time addresses. 

‘*On and after Thursday next the Times will appear 
as a one-cent yellow journal, with an illustrated Sunday 
edition. 

‘* We like the new double-decked stern-wheeled ferry- 
boats that have just debuted on the Thames, which is 
now a businesslike river at last, with its fringe of 
thirty-story skyscrapers, grain elevators, and aerial 
gangways in place of the obsolete bridges. 

‘The baggage-check system is working well on all 
the lines, though there are complaints of the customs 
regulations at the ports of entry. 

‘* We give, with no reserve, the menu at the Tenniel 
banquet: rockaways, clams, bluefish, terrapin, canvas- 
back duck, cantelupe on ice, pop corn, ice cream soda, 
and Huggins punch.”’ 

The despatches from England have afforded 
pleasant reading to Americans for some 
months past. It was altogether a new sensa- 
tion for us to read that Mr. Morgan had 
purchased outright a great fleet of British 
steamships, and coming after the taking of 
the British loan by American capital, and 
the success of our bridge-makers and loco- 
motive-manufacturers in selling their goods 
to British customers in Egypt and India, it 
capped a climax very effectively. Even the 
acquisition of the London underground rail- 
way by Chicago capitalists and its transfor- 
mation into an electric ‘‘ tuppenny tube’’ on 
the American plan, was less of a shock to 
the conservative Briton than the purchase of 
the Leyland line. ‘‘ Britannia Rules the 
Wave’’ is a song which still has its admir- 
ers. Englishmen have not acquiesced in 
these Yankee commercial aggressions without 
speaking their minds, and some of the 
discussions, notably the heated give and take 
argument over the purchase of American 
locomotives by the Indian government, have 
brought out matter of considerable interest 
on both sides of the water. Thus Lord 
George Hamilton, Secretary for India, ex- 


plained the obnoxious transaction in locomo- 
tives on the ground that the English makers 
were kept out of the competition by the 
labor troubles prevailing at the time, so that 
the Indian railways had no choice. Other 
purchases had since been made because the 
American goods were 
cheaper and the de- 
liveries more prompt. 
The direct inference 
was that British iron- 
masters and shippers 
were behind the 
times. They replied 
by raising the point 
that the American 
locomotives in Egypt 
had proved a dear 
bargain, as they re- 
quired one-fourth 
more fuel and lubri- 
cant to keep them up 
to their work. This 
prompted an Ameri- 
can to retort that the 
additional running 
expense per mile was not a real fault, since 
the American machine would draw a much 
heavier load, per ton of fuel consumed. He 
adds the parting sting that, however much 
Britons may be influenced by prejudice, it 
cannot be doubted that in the neutral mar- 
kets of the world, where cheapness and 
power are alone considered, and patriotism 
weighs nothing, the American locomotive is 
driving out the British machine. 


THE LATE ADELBERT S. HAY, 


Formerly U. S. Consul at 
Pretoria. 


Those persons — especially the labor agita- 
tors—who were successful in pushing the 
Chinese exclusion act through congress about 
ten years ago, are now greatly agitated 


over the ‘‘ alarming’’ increase of Japanese 
immigrants entering our ports, particularly 
those of the Pacific coast. That this coun- 
try is proving more and more attractive to 
the Japanese may be seen from the fact that 
in 1880 there were only one hundred and 
forty-eight of them in the United States, 
and in 1890 only two thousand and twenty- 
nine, while during the last ten years the 
influx from the land of the chrysanthemum 
has been unusually large, a thousand Japan- 
ese sometimes coming on a single steamer. 

Just how many of them are now here 
cannot be learned definitely until the census 
report for 1900 on that point has been 
announced. Naturally the great majority of 
the Japanese remain on the Pacific coast, 
and the movement for a Japanese restrictive 
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act finds most sympathy and support in that 
section. There is a vast difference between 
the Chinese and the Japanese immigrant. 
The former is far from being the highest 
type of the Chinese common people, while 
the latter is of much better grade. The 
Japanese is more am- 
bitious than the 
Chinese, quicker to 
learn, more eager to 
adopt American 
ideas, and is in fuller 
sympathy with our 
national life, and so 
is considered a better 
grade of immigrant 
than the Chinese, 
Italian, Russian, or 
any of the hordes 
coming through our 
wide open gates from 
many of the Euro- 
pean countries. The 
next congress will 
be called upon to 
reénact the present 
Chinese exclusion 
law, which ceases to be operative by limita- 
tion on May 5, 1902. It is to be expected 
that the Pacific coast agitators will use their 
utmost endeavors to place the Japanese 
under the ban along with the Chinese —a 
proposition which deserves to fail, because 
the Japanese are by far better fitted to enjoy 
the rights, privileges, and immunities of 
residence in this country than are the citi- 
zens of many other countries against whose 
coming there are no prohibitive restrictions. 


L. G. GRISCOM, 


Of Pennsylvania, new Unit- 
ed States Minister to 
Persia. 


Miss Mary E. Merington of New York City 
sends to THE CHAUTAUQUAN the following 
interesting study of the word ‘‘ Aguinaldo’’: 

For a month past the name of the young 
leader of the Filipinos has been constantly 
on the tongues of a multitude of people; 
probably comparatively few of these know the 
interesting history of this name which is of 
ancient origin. It is this: 

Some fifty years before the birth of Christ, 
Cesar and his -great Roman armies entered 
Gaul and the island of Albion. In these two 
countries they found the Celts, whose man- 
ners and customs differed greatly from their 
own. As, for instance, the Romans wor- 
shiped in temples, the Celts out in the beau- 
tiful oak forests which abounded in their 
lands. Their religious rites were conducted 
by priests who are known to us as Druids. 
At the winter solstice it was the custom of 
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these priests to lead a procession through 
the woods, singing and shouting in honor of 
the great Teutates, their sun-god. 

What a picture this must have been! The 
tall and venerable Druid priests dressed in 
long white robes and crowned with leaves, 
the bards with their harps, and the vates 
swaying in prophetic ecstasy as they chanted 
the praise of the giver of light and heat, and 
foretold his benison for the coming year. 
Led by young student-priests came two milk- 
white bulls whose horns were wreathed with 
garlands, and behind them marched a throng 
of rude Celtic warriors with their warlike 
wives and sturdy children, all shouting, ‘‘ To 
the mistletoe, for the new year cometh. 
Lead to the mistletoe! ”’ 

When they got into the woods the arch- 
Druid strode up to an old oak tree, on the 
trunk and branches of which grew a curious 
plant with narrow, dull sage-green leaves and 
viscous, milk-white berries; the mistletoe 
we call it. Amid singing and cries of praise 
the bulls were tied to the tree, the chief 
priest climbed, or was raised, until he could 
reach the mystic parasite; then, during a 
solemn hush, with a golden sickle he cut off 
bunches of the plant and dropped them down 
to a priest who caught them in the folds of 
his robe, broke them into twigs, and distrib- 
uted them to the people. 

Eager hands caught the sprays and held 
them carefully throughout the ceremonies, 
and after the bulls had been sacrificed and 
more hymns had been chanted the people 
carried the mistletoe home and hung it 
over the doorway of their dwellings to ensure 
health and good-luck in the new year. Prob- 
ably they ended the short northern day by 
burning cheerful logs and by feasting. 

‘*To the mistletoe, for the new year,”’ 
was their cry, uttered in Celtic two thousand 
years ago. For many decades the festival 
was kept up until priests came from Rome, 
converted the people to Christianity, and 
diplomatically induced them to celebrate the 
Christmas that commemorated the birth of 
the Christ child at the season in which their 
heathen rites had heretofore been held. 

However, though they turned Christian, 
our Cymric forefathers continued to give 
each other good things to eat and drink at 
this time, and in a new language that was 
partly Roman, partly Celtic, the poorer class 
went about calling, ‘‘ Au gui an neuf’’ (O- 
ghee-long-nerf), which means ‘‘ To the mistle- 
toe the new year,’’ and their richer brethren 
gave them money or other Christmas gifts. 

Now the pronunciation of the illiterate 
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poor is never classical, and since, as time 
went on, they did not always know what 
they were shouting, they merely repeated 
garbled sounds. The consequence was that 
** Au gui Van neuf’’ became ‘‘ Aguilanneu ”’ 
in one part of France and ‘‘ Hoguinanno,”’ 
or ‘‘ Oguinano”’ in others, while in Scotland 
it changed to ‘‘ Hogmanay ”’ and in the north 
of England to ‘‘ Hagmena.’’ 

In some places December 31 is still 
called Hogmanay. At this time when 
Scotch children go round crying ‘‘ Hog- 
manay’’ they get nice oat cakes given to 
them; when the French peasants call 
‘* Aguilanneu’’ they get pennies; and the 
young Spaniards receive a Christmas box 
when they go begging for an ‘‘ Aguinaldo;’’ 
for this is their way of pronouncing the old 
Druid cry, ‘‘ Aw gui lan neuf.’’ 

wey 


The modernizing of the Holy Land conti- 
nues at so rapid a pace that we are told it 
will not be many years before, in some 
sections at least, the country will have lost 
its ancient oriental aspect. This transforma- 
tion is due largely to American ingenuity 
and commercial activity. Somebody has said 
that if one of the prophets had returned to 
Palestine a few years ago he could have 
looked upon the scenes of his earthly career 
and would have been able to recognize them. 
But that time has passed away. 

The railroad from Joppa to Jerusalem was 
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PURSUING THE BOER. 


GEN. KiTcHENER — ‘‘ Hi, Tommy ; there’s your Boer.’’ 
Tommy ATKINS — “ Yes, General, I’m just goin’ around 
the mountain to ’ead ’im off.’’—Minneapolis Journal. 
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the entering wedge in the modernizing pro- 
cess, and now other lines running up and 
down the valley of the Jordan are to be con- 
nected with this road. Jerusalem is becom- 
ing in many respects a modern city. Electric 
lights, telephones, phonographs, sanitary 
plumbing, modern 
stores, and many of 
the comforts of civil- 
ized life are now 
found there. It will 
not be long before 
one will be able to 
ride from Jerusalem 
to Bethany, Bethle- 
hem, the Sea of Gali- 
lee, Samaria, Jericho, 
Nazareth, and many 
other historic places 
by trolley. One of 
the United States 
consuls states that 
over two hundred 
phonographs were 
recently sent into the 
Holy Land, half of 
them going to Damascus and the rest tc 
Jerusalem and other places. -One wonders 
why phonographs should go in such quantities 
to these places, and the wonder increases 
when we are informed that the best custom- 
ers for these machines are the Moslems of 
Beyrut, Jerusalem, and Damascus, who pur- 
chase them for their harems. A large 
number of American windmills have gone 
into Palestine, as well as irrigating machinery 
of various sorts. A large assortment of 
articles of American manufacture are steadily 
pouring into the Holy Land, among them 
being cotton fabrics, bicycles, rope, shoes, 
clocks, wire nails, paints, hardware, well- 
drilling and agricultural machinery, mechan- 
ics’ tools, canned meat, and corn meal. 
There seems to be a movement on foot to 
secure control of the once fertile valleys of 
the country and to transform them once more 
into a land flowing with milk and honey. 
The people connected with this movement are 
said to be Zionists, whose supreme purpose 
in life seems to be the reéstablishment of the 
Jews in their ancient heritage. 


FRANCIS B. LOOMIS, 


New United States Minister 
to Portugal. 


wy 
The news of the pardon.of Arabi Pasha, 
who was sentenced to life-exile in Ceylon for 
treasonable connection with the Egyptian 
outbreak of 1881-82, brings to mind a crit- 
ical moment in the development of British 


policy in the Mediterranean. Arabi was an 
officer in the khedive’s army, a native Egpy- 
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tian of peasant ancestry, whose opposition 
to the employment of Turks as officers had 
made him a favorite in military circles and 
with his countrymen generally. The joint 
control of the finances of his country by 
French and English commissioners in the 
interest of the for- 
eign holders of Egyp- 
tian bonds, brought 
with it great irrita- 
tion. The army was 
greatly reduced in 
numbers, and Euro- 
pean officials took 
the place of Egyp- 
tians in most of the 
responsible and lucra- 
tive offices. The 
army became the 
center of the spirit 
of disaffection, and 
Arabi was its recog- 
nized leader. The 
cry of ‘‘ Egypt for 
the Egyptians’’ 
rallied all native ele- 
ments in opposition 
to the foreign con- 
trol, and brought 


EX-SENATOR THOMAS H. 
CARTER, 


Of Montana, President of 
the Louisiana Purchase 
World’s Fair National 
Commission. 


French and English ironclads to Alexan- 


dria. Arabi’s attempt to put that port 
in a posture of defense precipitated the 
bombardment of July 11, 1882. The two 
months’ campaign which followed ended with 
the English attack on the earthworks of 
Tel-el-Kebir. Arabi was arrested and was 
held on the charge of treason. Powerful influ- 
ences were exerted in his behalf, and he was 
induced to plead guilty, on the understanding 
that his sentence should be commuted to 
exile on the full pay of his military rank. 
He was sent to Ceylon by his own choice. 
He sank out of sight at once, and his return 
now will have no political consequences. 
Arabi Pasha will find a changed Egypt 
awaiting him. In the place of the joint 
control he will find England not only in undis- 
puted command of the finances, but appar- 
ently permanently entrenched in the valley 
of the Nile. The Suez canal, built by a 
French engineer with French capital, he will 
pass through as an English ditch owned and 
controlled by England, and looked upon as a 
main gateway to her eastern empire. He 
will see no more of France in his native 
country, but he will everywhere find evidences 
of the energy and intelligence of the English- 
men he fought. It has been suggested that 
Arabi, the honored graduate of the great 
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Mohammedan university at Cairo, will see 
the hand of fate in all that has followed his 
short-lived rebellion, which was in a certain 
sense a failure. As an effort to substitute 
native influences for foreign its failure was 
indeed complete. But its very collapse 
brought with it consequences of the most 
revolutionary sort, vitally affecting the polit- 
ical and economical condition of his country, 
of the Sudan, and (through the ‘‘ Cape to 
Cairo’’ project) of the whole vast British 
imperial policy in Africa. 


Interesting statistics as to land or farm 
tenure in the United States have been pub- 
lished, with certain deductions and comments, 
by Chief Statistician L. G. Powers of the 
Division of Agriculture in the Census Bureau. 
They furnish material for the economist and 
the sociologist. The number of farms in 
the country in 1900 was 5,700,000, against 
4,564,691 ten years ago. What percentage 
of these farms is operated by tenants instead 
of by independent proprietors, and what per- 
centage was so operated in 1890? The fol- 
lowing table gives the answer: 


1880 — North Atlantic states 
1890 — North Atlantic states 
1900 — North Atlantic states 
1880 — South Atlantic states 
1890 — South Atlantic states 
1900 —South Atlantic states 
1880 — North central states 
1890 — North central states 
1900 — North central states 





BECOMING AN ISSUE. 


_ THE Octopus — ‘‘ That little canteen question is get- 
ting so swelled with his importance that he’ll soon think 
he’s in our class.’’ —Minneapolis Journal. 
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1880 — South central states 
1890 — South central states 
1900 — South central states 
1880 — Western states 
1890 — Western states 
1900 — Western states 
Of all the farms added in the last decade, 
Mr. Powers concludes, substantially one-half 
will be tenant-operated. This will be an 
increase of from forty to forty-five per cent, 
he says, or nearly twice the increase per 
cent of the population of the country, four 
times that of the agricultural population, and 
twice that of farms operated by their owners. 
Does this mean that landlordism is rapidly 
growing in the United States, and that the 
conditions have become such that men who, 
ten or twenty years ago, would have owned 
their farms, are now forced to accept the 
far less satisfactory position of tenants? Mr. 
Powers does not draw this conclusion. He 
holds that the extraordinary increase of 
tenant-operated farms is the result of the 
uplifting of ‘‘ farm hands,’’ or agricultural 
laborers, to the status of tenants. The 
validity of this comforting explanation is 
doubted by certain writers. In the south 


Atlantic states, where the farmer families 
include many colored people, a rise of 


former wage-laborers has unquestionably 
taken place, but the evidence that this has 
also occurred in the north Atlantic, north 
central, and western states is held to be far 
from adequate. Much closer study and more 
detailed information are necessary to a 
proper determination of the significance of 
the figures above given. 


At this writing the commencement sea- 
son—the educational harvest time—is 
drawing to a close. Eloquent orators have 
dwelt on the splendid growth of the Ameri- 
can system of education and on the unprece- 
dented beneficence and generosity which 
have made this progress possible. Nearly 
every institution has made the expected 
announcement of the gifts made or promised 
to it by philanthropic citizens of wealth. 
But in the grand symphony of gratulation, 
praise, and rejoicing there were not wanting 
notes of solemn admonition and warning, 
passages directing attention to flaws and 
defects in the educational activities and the 
larger life of the nation. Some of these 
utterances have been criticized as unduly 
pessimistic and ungenerous, if not unjust, to 
the American people, but in the main their 
wholesome quality has been recognized in the 
more thoughtful comments. 
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Thus President Thwing of the Western 
Reserve University pointed out with regret 
that the effect of university training on the 
literary life is not as pronounced and immedi- 
ate as it was formerly. Our colleges no 
longer graduate writers, publicists, and 
poets, and culture is 
declining in conse- 
quence. President 
Thwing was quoted 
as follows: 

‘* The reason lies in the 
absorption of things mate- 
rial. In former years 
men gave themselves to 
ideas, now they give 
themselves to things. 
The reason is that this is 
an age of materialism. It 
is a time of the reign of 
the exterior senses. The 
voice of the imagination is 
hushed. The altar fires 
of the creative imagina- 
tion are burned out. In 
their place we have the 
fires of the steamship 
boiler and mogul locomo- 
tive. I also wish to say, 
with some diffidence, that 
there is reason to believe that the colleges are not now 
giving so effective a training in the creative faculty of 
thinking as they dida quarter of a century ago. College 
studies are in dire peril of being made simply descrip- 
tive, having picturesqueness and the motive of interest 
as the primary consideration and not being made 
interpretative and comparative of the more funda- 
mental relations of man and nature.’’ 

President Schurman of Cornell candidly, 
and in ‘‘ portentous words’’—as he ex- 
pressed it—deplored the want of creative 
imagination in the United States and the 
comparative neglect of ‘‘ the humanities,”’ 
the higher speculation, and the cultivation 
of philosophy and art. America, he said, 
has not produced even one man whose name 
will live and shine with Raphael, Dante, 
Shakespeare, Newton, Goethe, and Darwin. 
Intellectually and artistically, he continued, 
we are dependent and inferior. 

‘‘ The rush and stress of life have left little time for 
leisure and meditation, and without leisure and medita- 
tion genius will not soar into the empyrean. The ideal 
man of America, we might as well confess it, is not 
the patient, laborious scholar and profound thinker, but 
the quick, vigorous, versatile, and commanding man of 
affairs. The social atmosphere is not favorable to 
the production of poets, artists, scientists, and philos- 
ophers. It is a land of engineers, inventors, financiers, 
and manufacturers.”’ 

There was much more in the same strain, 
and the moral of it all is the need of 
greater attention to the cultural functions 
of the universities. Commercial instruction 
is now demanded of the colleges, and industry 
is insisting upon technical and business train- 


REV. RICHARD D. HARLAND, 


Elected President of Lake 
Forest University. 
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ing. There is danger of excessive material- 
ism in education, of a narrow utilitarian 
conception of knowledge. But the severest 
arraignment of American life and thought 
was contained in an address by Archbishop 
Ireland. If not misreported, he declared 
that the men of 
America devote 
themselves almost 
entirely to things 
material, and that 
to women alone must 
we look for the pres- 
ervation of the 
spiritual side of exis- 
tence. He further 
was represented as 
saying that our edu- 
cation lacked ser- 
iousness, and that 
there was neither 
depth nor consist- 
ency in it, with the 
result that intellec- 
tual levity pervaded 
American society. 
Saw 

It is reported that 
the trustees under the will of the late John 
Nicholas Brown of Providence, Rhode Island, 
have decided to give to Brown University the 
matchless library of Americana known as the 
John Carter Brown collection. With the gift, 
which he valued at five hundred thousand 
dollars, will pass a fund of equal amount to 
provide for its care and increase. There is 
also a gift of one hundred and fifty thousand 
dollars for a building. The library was 
founded in the middle of the last century by 
a private citizen of Providence, whose great 
wealth enabled him to gratify to the utmost 
his passion as a collector of rare printed 
books, maps, and pamphlets relating to the 
early history of America. Mr. James Lenox, 
who was engaged in the same pursuit in New 
York City, and Mr. George Brinley of Hart- 
ford, were his principal rivals. The ultimate 
sale and dispersion of the Brinley library sent 
many of its chief treasures to New York and 
Providence. The Lenox Library, which was 
guarded almost ferociously during its author’s 
lifetime, now forms a part of the New York 
Public Library on the Astor, Lenox, and 
Tilden foundations, and its hoarded volumes 
may be seen and handled, under proper 
restrictions, by any one who cares for and 
deserves the privilege. The Carter Brown 
Library, which in the opinion of experts, 
surpasses even the Lenox in its array of first 
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editions of the source-vooks of American 
history will now pass into semi-public con- 
trol. The university owes its name to the 
father of John Carter Brown, the Nicholas 
Brown whose success as a merchant in Provi- 
dence a century ago laid the foundation of 
the great fortune from which the university 
profited in his lifetime, as it does now at the 
hands of his descendants. Brown University 
is to be congratulated upon an acquisition 
which will make its library the mecca of 
advanced students of American history. 


= 


Dr. Isadore Singer, an Austrian Jew who 
tramped over Europe in an unsuccessful 
attempt to find a publisher for a Jewish 
encyclopedia, came to the United States five 
years ago and succeeded. Now he proposes 
a Jewish university of theology, history, and 
literature, to be located in New York and to 
have, as an interesting experiment, chairs of 
both progressive and conservative Judaism. 
Some funds are in hand, and a good deal of 
faith is felt in Dr. Singer to get the rest. 
There is a progressive theological seminary 
in Cincinnati and a conservative one in New 
York. Founders of both died not long since, 
and with them went much of the prestige of 
their respective institutions. An effort was 
made to endow the Cincinnati seminary with 
$800,000 as a memorial to the late Dr. Isaac 
M. Wise, one of the greatest of American 





THE MACMILLION. 
Mr. Carnegie has given £2,000,000 for the estab- 
lishment of free education at four Scottish universities. 
—London Punch. 
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Judaism leaders, but only $100,000 has been 
secured. The argument is made that while 
millionaires will not contribute to small 
things, they will to big things, such as the 
proposed university. An office of the under- 
taking has already been opened, and negotia- 
tions are under way with scholars thought fit 
for deans of the several faculties. 


Translation of the Bible into Philippine 
dialects is going on under the joint super- 
vision of British and American Bible societies, 
When Admiral Dewey sailed into Manila bay 
there were lying in store in Hongkong ten 
thousand copies of the Book of the Acts in 
Tagalog. They had lain there for a dozen 
years, but they were sold before the end of 
the year of the Manila bay victory. St. 
Luke’s Gospel has been translated into Bicol, 
Pampanga, and Ilocano, and into the last- 
named St. Matthew and St. John are now 
being completed. The American society is 
having the New Testament translated into 
Visayan de Iloilo and Visayan de Cebu. 
Copies of the first editions in Ilocano and 
Pampanga have just reached this country. 
It is interesting to know that these transla- 
tions are made from English or Spanish, and 
that it is only when the native churches get 


large and strong that translations from the 
original Greek and Hebrew are attempted. 
Three or four revisions are often made. 
Early editions are never large, since it is 
always found that revisions have almost 


immediately to be made. After the Gospels 
and the New Testament, sometimes before 
the whole of the latter, the Proverbs are 
generally translated, the missionaries finding 
their worldly wisdom especially helpful to 
them in their work among these new peoples. 
The Proverbs have not yet been translated 
into any of the Philippine dialects, but they 
will be as soon as possible. 


A conference has just been held in the city 
of Mexico looking to the union of Presby- 
terian interests’in that republic, and the 
organization of an autonomous church. 
Presbyterian effort there has long been in 
charge of both Presbyterian North and 
South, and while there was no conflict there 
was a loss in a division of counsels and in 
the presentation of two fronts. Further- 
more, it was Presbyterian effort from the 
United States. Now there is union, and a 
Presbyterian church that is Mexican. An 
important part played by this and other 
religious work in Spanish countries has been, 
of late, the furnishing of missionaries to 
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mission boards desiring to open work in Cuba 
and the Philippines. 


Rev. Joseph Cook of Boston, who died at 
his home in Ticonderoga, New York, in June, 
was for many years one of the most widely 
known public lectur- 
ers of this country. 
He was a graduate 
of Harvard College 
and of Andover Theo- 
logical Seminary. 
After some years of 
travel and study 
abroad, he became 
pastor of a Congre- 
gational church in 
Boston. His famous 
Monday lectures 
in Boston, given 
through a long per- 
iod of years, estab- 
lished his reputation 
as a deep thinker 
upon some of the 
most vital questions 
of the day, and attracted crowds of listeners 
to Tremont Temple. He delivered courses 
of lectures at Chautauqua and at other edu- 
cational centers in this country, and in his 
famous lecture tour abroad appeared before 
audiences in almost every English speaking 
country. He was a man of deep convictions, 
and his influence through his long career 
was far-reaching. 


we 

The Rev. Dr. Marcus Dods, an Edinburgh 
professor, who is visiting and lecturing here, 
says the great problems before the churches 
of Scotland and England are how to reach 
the working classes and the classes below 
them, and what to do for the cause of tem- 
perance. The two questions are closely 
allied, for Prof. Dods declares that Scotland 
and England are steeped in strong drink, 
and the only hopeful thing in sight is the 
fact that Great Britain is thoroughly aroused. 
When John Bull gets awake and says some- 
thing must be done, something generally is 
done, observes the professor. The drink 
habit is there a great deal worse than here, 
he says. As for the working classes, they 
are as far from the church as they were a 
quarter of a century ago. 


Dal 


Rev. G. Campbell Morgan, as the head of 
the Northfield Extension, has given new 
courage te religious leaders who feared for 
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Distinguished Lecturer and 
Author. 
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evangelization work when Dwight L. Moody 
died. Mr. Morgan is an educator rather 
than an evangelist, and he will do his work 
in his own way, not in the way Mr. Moody 
might have done it. He began at Northfield 
with the Student Conference at the beginning 
of July, and con- 
tinued it with the 
Young Women’s 
Conference near the 
end of the month. In 
August he will be 
the principal speaker 
at the Christian 
Workers’ Confer- 
ence. He has also 
found time, since his 
arrival, to speak at 
the Christian En- 
deavor Convention in 
Cincinnati, and at 
three or four summer 
conferences in the 
middle west. In 
September he will 
take up the regular 
extension work, which will have to do with 
individual churches and relate to Bible study 
and kindred educational propaganda. Upon 
his departure from England he was tendered 
an enthusiastic Godspeed in City Temple, 
London, the Rev. Dr. Joseph Parker making 
the principal address. Northfield’s schools 
are larger than ever they were during Mr. 
Moody’s time, and the conferences show no 
falling off in interest or usefulness. 


Copyright by F. Gutekunst, Phila- 
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A division of the country is proposed by 
Episcopal leaders, grouping dioceses that are 
contiguous and placing over each group an 
archbishop, who shall have no powers above 
the other bishops spiritually, but shall have 
some jurisdiction in matters temporal and 
administrative. It is also proposed to have 
a primate. Now, the bishop oldest in date of 
consecration attends to the duties of presid- 
ing bishop, but otherwise is not recognized 
as primate. The suggestions are not new, 
but are up again with new advocates. The 
Episcopal church is growing, and the coming 
general convention will divide several large 
dioceses. Administration of affairs larger 
than diocesan is found to be cumbersome, 
and provinces seem to be demanded. It is 
stated that there is little likelihood that 
bishops will surrender any of their power. 


Baptists and Presbyterians have long fol- 
lowed the plan of getting many of their 


HIGHWAYS AND BYWAYS. 


missionaries in foreign fields directly sup- 
ported by some certain church, society, or 
individual at home. Baptists have held back 
to some extent because of objections to the 
plan, but Presbyterians have fully six hundred 
of their seven hundred foreign missionaries 
thus maintained. Recently the American 
board entered upon the plan, and to further 
it held at a resort on Lake George early in 
July a conference of business men, the out- 
come of which was a joint recommendation 
of the plan. In spite of objections against 
all special gifts, it is claimed by these Con- 
gregationalists that they are more than out- 
weighed by the increased interest which 
direct support leads to, and by the fact that 
contributions of churches are left free for 
general work. In mid-summer, and very hot 
weather, it was possible to get to this confer- 
ence a large number of men, some of whom 
pledged themselves to undertake such sup- 
port, and to urge others to do the same. 


Sulpicians will erect a House of Studies in 
Washington, to be affiliated with the Catholic 
university there. They will be the fifth 
society to plant affiliated colleges around the 
university, the other four being the Paulist, 
the Marist, the Holy Cross, and the Francis- 
can. Trinity College for women is also 
adjacent to the university, but not affiliated 
with it. Sulpicians are almost the only con- 
siderable order not having a superior-general 
resident in Rome. Their headquarters are in 
Paris, and they have in Rome a procure, 
located near the Canadian College, where 
many American visitors are entertained. 
Their headquarters in America is St. Mary’s 
Seminary, Baltimore. 


Four of the five large organizations of 
young people within the churches held con- 
ventions during July. Christian Endeavor- 
ers in Cincinnati were affected by the weather, 
and by the fact that many preferred the 
Epworth League convention in San Francisco, 
because of the Pacific Coast trip. The Ep- 
worth League had the largest and best meeting 
in its history. Baptist Young People met in 
Chicago, where there was an unusually strong 
delegation from the south. A few years since, 
when it was proposed to bring southern Bap- 
tists into line with northern there had to be 
much secrecy as to plans and much discretion 
astoprogram. Now allis changed, and young 
Baptists are nationally one, if older ones are 
not. American and Canadian Brotherhoods 
of St. Andrew met together in Detroit this 
year, as they did in Buffalo in 1897. 





VI. 


) WAS found in the morning by men 
from the Dulcette who were descend- 
| ing from the ruins of the temple 

of Ching-ling. 
—> When I recovered consciousness 
I was lying in my berth. The first sound 
that came to my ears was the throb of the 


flabby drum driving the devils out of the bay 
again ! 

I was exhausted in body and mind. When- 
ever I have looked up that rugged side of 
Lynx Island since, I have wondered how I 


escaped with a whole bone in my body. As I 
have reviewed, over and again, the days that 
succeeded that night, I have wondered of 
what stuff my brain was that it never gave way. 

All was destroyed. By dimmest day- 
light Captain Kepneff and his men peered 
fearfully through the mists that lay in the 
canyon upon the smouldering ruins of the 
temple. Not a timber was left standing. 
The spot could not have looked more desolate, 
for the building had been mined and the 
entire foundation had been blown out. Red- 
hot timbers lying above and below the great 
stones made the terrified villagers flee away 
at first sight. — 

As these facts came from Kepneff’s own 
lips I felt a great responsibility shifted 
quickly to my shoulders, and I started from 
bed regretting the day was lost. My mes- 
sage to Oranoff must be corrected immediately 
and I musé hasten back and render Li’s sad 
report of failure. Thereupon orders for the 
postponement of the funeral could be circu- 
lated. The eighteerth was still four days off, 
and oriental statesmen are prolific in excuses. 


AT THE END OF THE SEA. 


‘**T must get to Han Chow, sir,’’ I said to 
Kepneff, ‘‘ telegraph Oranoff, and then hurry 
on to Tsi and Keinning.’’ 

‘* You will go to Han Chow by horse quick- 
est. It is on the Khan river. I will be at 
the mouth of the Khan by morning.’’ 

The captain spoke from certain knowledge, 
and decidedly. It was late in the afternoon, 
and I could not lose a moment, though I was 
far more fit for a hospital than a twenty- 
mile ride in the dark. 

I breathed my horse in the dusk on the 
hills behind Wun Chow, where my Cossacks 
had awaited my fiery signal from the rocky 
pinnacle across the bay. As I looked I could 
see the dull glare of the live coals reflected 
on the rocks, and through the gray of the 
gathering nighj a thin column of smoke still 
rose above the tomb of the cremated queen. 
But the trailing smoke of the Dulcette run- 
ning out between the sentinels of Lynx 
Island into the heavy seas beyond warned 
me not to linger. 

The road was much like that from Kein- 
ning, though as it struck inland it bore me 
away from the capital toward the southern 
promontory of the land which the Dulcette 
was striving to double. The clouds broke 
and the moon shone out, or I should never 
have reached Han Chow that night. As it 
was, I only arrived by early dawn, my horse 
crippled by many falls. 

I dismounted in the open court of the long 
low building from which the wires ascended 
to the line of posts which ran zigzag over 
the mountains toward Keinning. A boy 
sleepily answered my shout, and I entered 
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the paper door to a large room which I saw 
at once was the operating room. 

**Can I send a message to Keinning?’”’ I 
said hurriedly. . 

The lad stood speechless. A voice in the 
next room spoke a surly monosyllable, and 
the boy answered : 

sé Yes. ” 

I turned to the table and composed the 
following : 

** Message carried by Cossacks premature. Am 
returning on Dulcette alone. Postpone funeral indefi- 
nitely. Martin.” 

After re-reading, I re-wrote this in cipher 
and handed it to the man who now appeared, 
adjusting his raiment. It was all I thought 
best to say. It was unnecessary for Oranoff 
to know that his worst fears had been 
realized. This I thought (and much else) as 
I held out the paper to the lazy fellow who 
began to blush and back away. I was angry 
in a moment, and with good reason. I roared 
out to the man, who then spoke again to the 
boy. Then the boy said to me: 

‘** He says you asked if you could send a 
message. ’’ 

Whereupon the fellow pointed to the 
instrument, nodding wildly. 

I wanted to knock the nodding head off 
the man’s shoulders, in my anger. He was 
holding it in his hands where he lay when I 
crossed the room. The boy had fled. In 
my despair I touched the instruments. I 
fondled the shining little bars. I opened 
the key. I shut it. Each motion was 
recorded on the receiver. Then the receiver 
began to sing alone monotonously, and then it 
stopped for a reply. Sweat poured from my 
face, and I thought of putting my mouth down 
and of shouting my message into the instru- 
ment. Then I arose, crossed the room, and 
kicked down the paper walls. 

Cautiously the boy returned with a man 
who could explain the situation. A new 
‘* Minister of Interior’’ had recently been 
appointed, and, to satisfy a great host of 
relatives, even the telegraph service had to 
be invaded, capable operators being thrown 
out and novices put in their places. They 
had held office a month, now, and not a mes- 
sage had passed over the Imperial Quelpartien 
Telegraph line. All this I learned as I 
stormed out of the building, past my useless 
horse, and down the straggling street to the 
village, cursing my ill fortune. 

Consider my desperate plight. A hun- 
dred mountainous miles from Keinning, 
and out of connection with it, no horse to 
ride, and the imperial funeral but three days 
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off, not to be postponed until I could come and 
declare that there was no queen’s body to bury! 

It so happens to a fellow sometimes (and 
happily for his sanity) that failure becomes 
so overwhelmingly apparent that he feels he 
is being led providentially into ways he would 
never otherwise have entered. As I ran to the 
shore of the Khan and was being taken 
down-stream toward the mouth of the river, 
it was a relief to stop and assure myself 
that none of the luckless train of unfortunate 
events had occurred through any conscious 
failure of my own. I could not see where I 
should have done other than that I had done. 
Had I not played a poor hand well? 

These reflections fortified me to meet Kep- 
neff and his dark face — for they had had a 
fearful night and were loath, I saw at once, 
to hurry out to sea again. The Dulcette had 
come up the river to escape the heavy sea. 
I stated my plight to Kepneff as clearly as 
possible without revealing my secret. His 
gloomy face grew darker. He looked down- 
stream and asked if I could not go by land. 
Then he went and studied his charts and 
instruments and left me alone in agony. 

Day broke, and with it came the tide, 
moon-led up the great rivers of Quelparte — 
that tide of the end of the sea. As I sat on 
the deck of the yacht and stared gloomily 
before me, what I saw matched my sickening 
brain. We were (while the great tide of the 
Yellow sea was out) thirty feet under the 
high-water line. A thousand slimy roots lay 
exposed to view, covered with black mud 
which slid off continually and dropped into 
the water below. A thousand hateful crawl- 
ing things were wriggling back into the river. 
Banks of reeking mud lay open to view, sag- 
ging, stinking, slinking into their own 
unfathomable depths. The cavern of Aver- 
nus has never been pictured so horrible as 
the unbared sea coast and river banks at the 
Yellow sea end of the sea. 

Then, silently, a change came. Our little 
boat drifted to the other side of its anchor- 
age. Reeds and grasses and branches, 
mud-coated, swung leisurely up-stream, 
by the order of the setting moon. The 
drifting became a flowing and the flowing a 
flood-tide sweeping swiftly inland from the 
storm-tossed sea. One by one the great 
mud banks disappeared from sight, and the 
crawling things and the black roots were 
covered by murky boiling waters. Lower 
and lower the land seemed to fall as our 
little craft shot thirty feet and more into 
the air, and on the wind which followed 
the rising waters came the noise of the 
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incessant clamor and crash of the sea where 
the waves pounded the biack sea-wall. 

When Kepneff woke me his face was still 
dark, for the poor man knew he could not 
weather that sea, and had to tell me so. 
But he had pushed up the river to Han 
Chow, and as I opened my eyes I saw at the 
water’s edge two horses, saddled. I knew 
the rest. 

But why tell it? After two terrible days 
and nights Kepneff’s servant and I reached 
Keinning. The first night we slept a few 
hours in a deserted hut near a village where 
we had made an unsuccessful attempt to 
purchase new mounts. Our horses broke 
down in the middle of the afternoon, and we 
had pushed on this far afoot. The second 


day our experience was similar, though the 
horses gave way sooner on the rough, unused 
road along the mountain ridges. 


We walked 
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on. At last we stopped on the summit of 
a precipitous ridge and built a fire. My 
man had brought ay little rice with him and 
we put it to boil before trying to push on to 
the nearest village. After consuming our 
meager dinner, we both went into the valley 
to the brook and then retraced our steps to 
the road. 

On a stone by our fire lay two freshly 
baked loaves of Chinese bread! We were 
too thankful to question gift or giver, 
though nothing could have been more 
miraculous. At a venture I drew from my 
belt a roll of Japanese yen and weighted 
them down with a little stone on the rock 
where our manna had been found. How 
little do we know of the far-reaching effect 
of our actions! That afternoon we procured 
more ponies, and at dusk passed the imperial 
mausoleum outside of Keinning. 


IX. THE CAPITAL OF QUELPARTE. 


The capital of Quelparte was arrayed in 
its barbaric best. And with what hopeless- 
ness I looked at a distance upon flag and 
pennon, heathen banner, and savage symbol, 
the reader may easily conceive. Each em- 
blem fluttering from roof and pillar spoke to 
me of the deep-seated superstition of the 
people. The haggard faces which peered at 
me as I made my way through the crowds 
little dreamed, I am sure, of the horror with 
which they filled me. 

‘Our king will become insane and the 
dynasty will fall,” I read in every countenance. 
Try as I would, that haunting thought would 
never leave me. ‘‘ And why,’’ I asked 
myself, ‘‘ may not their idiotic myth be 
true? Had graves never been rifled in Quel- 
parte? And if the relatives became insane, 
was it the effect of a cause, or merely a 
ghastly coincidence? ’’ 

I take it there is as great difficulty in 
telling the truth to ourselves, oftentimes, as 
in telling it to others. For this reason it 
comes about that, now and again, we take 
the rich comfort of owning up to our own 
hearts the actual facts of a case, and of 
making a clean breast of it to ourselves. 
This was my mental condition as I entered 
Keinning. I was determined that Oranoff 
should know the whole truth — and the king, 
too. The foolishness of the Quelpartien 
tradition must be proved to him and he must be 
placed above its superstitious effects. Hav- 
ing determined upon this, I felt very much 
better in mind. I was near dead as to body. 


In the green vale without the walls of 
Keinning many oval cones on the hillsides 
marked a great burial ground. As I passed, 
a wild creature in native feminine dress sud- 
denly leaped from the ground and ran down 
the hill. Falling beside my little pony, she 
seized the skirt of my military cloak and 
clung to it, uttering lamentaiions fearful to 
hear. So weak was I that I could not keep 
my balance, and I came off awkwardly and 
heavily on the ground as my horse started 
forward at the pressure of a spur. By this 
time a crowd had gathered and a man seized 
the woman’s arm and threw her from me. 
A boy who passed me said: 

** Leave her, she was made crazy by grave 
openers. ”’ 

Coming at that moment, those few words 
frightened me beyond expression. ‘My weak 
condition, no doubt, was responsible for my 
nervousness and made me more than suseep- 
tible to the terrible implication. If one was 
crazed, why not a thousand—all? Witha 
sickening distrust in myself and in the 
advisability of my conclusion to tell the story 
of the tragedy of Lynx Island, I entered the 
gates of the Russian legation and made way 
to my room, supported by my boy. 

For a space I lay exhausted on my bed, 
conscious but speechless. If I opened my 
eyes I saw the servants stepping noiselessly 
about. But I knew that now and again 
a woman’s hand was on me and a 
woman watched by my side. At length, 
coming from my stupor, I looked up to 
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Dulcine. Clad in the tattered clothes in 
which I rode from Han Chow, I made the 
effort to sit up. 

‘* Lie down, Robert,’’ she said softly, 
** you are ill. The doctor is coming now.”’ 

**T must not be ill. Where is Colonel 
Oranoff? ’’ 

‘*At audience with the king,’’ —she 
hesitated, and then added reluctantly — 
‘* who has just sent for you.”’ 

**Good!’’ said I, with a spirit I did not 
possess (for I was nearly exhausted), ‘‘ I must 
go at once’’—before the doctor comes, I 
thought to myself. 

Dulcine went out sorrowfully. I sent a 
boy for a decanter of wine, from which I drank 
abundantly, desperately. 

Then I asked to be taken to the king. 

The room looked as it did that night I 
proposed to Dulcine on the throne. The king 
was sitting carelessly on the tiger skins, 
smoking a cigarette. His cabinet was 
ranged before him. Oranoff sat at the head 
of his table. The Russian minister was 
addressing the ‘‘ throne,’’ amid cigarette 
rings which the king could blow as well as 
any wise man. The message brought by my 


Cossacks had put all in good cheer, and, as I 
entered, the minister ceased speaking, and I 


was given a royal welcome. I suppose my 
bedraggled appearance added luster to the 
heroic role I had, seemingly, assumed. There 
was a clapping of hands, led by the king (his 
nobles mimicking him), as I advanced and 
knelt. 

The wine on my empty stomach was at 
once my friend and my foe. It gave me 
strength — especially of sight! 

‘*The temple of Ching-ling has been 
destroyed, I hear,’’ said the king, diplomat- 
ically. Then he laughed, and drew at his 
cigarette. 

** Yes, sire,’’ I replied thickly, ‘‘ the 
temple of Ching-ling has been destroyed.”’ 
I stopped here for I could not quite remem- 
ber how I had planned to break the awful 
news. But then I went on, for I was deter- 
mined to tell the whole truth. 

**General Ling was burned with the 
temple,’’ I said. I felt Oranoff’s eyes on me. 

** Ling lost,’’ echoed the king, drawing at 
his cigarette; ‘‘ faithful Ling; he was such 
aman as kings need — sometimes,’ and he 
leered significantly toward Oranoff. 

This king of Quelparte was no novice and 
no fool, and he had a pretty wit all his own. 

‘* He has a son in the army, sire,’’ I said, 
keeping my promise, most unexpectedly, 
‘‘as faithful as his father. I pray you 
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remember him.’’ The king immediately 
called Prince Ching and whispered to him. 

I felt Oranoff’s eyes burning into my back. 
And I hurried on with my miserable tale, 
for, as the king lived, I had to hold one eye 
shut to keep from seeing two of him. And 
I knew the strength the liquor gave me was 
all the strength I had. 

** Colonel Li was lost too,’? I said. This 
affected his majesty. 

**Li lost?’’ he said, sitting up. 
must have been a sudden fire! ’’ 

‘It was, sire; God knows it was sud- 
den—’’ And here, again, the king cut off 
what was on my lips to say, by laughing: 

** Accidental fires are sudden, sometimes. ’’ 

I heard these words as in a dream, and 
knew not what he meant, if anything. In 
fact, I knew nothing more, for I sank for- 
ward on my face before telling that the 
dynasty had perished with Ling and Li! 
And, though I heard cheering which sounded 
as if it were at a great distance, I could 
move neither hand nor foot nor lip to tell 
the truth! 

If it seemed I was unconscious, I was not. 
I knew when the doctor came. I knew 
when more wine was poured down my throat. 
I knew when Oranoff came and stood by my 
bed and spoke now and again to Dulcine, my 
faithful, self-appointed nurse, and I could 
hardly keep from taking the girl’s hand to 
my lips before them all for the brave answers 
she gave him. 

‘* What does all this mean?’’ he said at 
first, in French and sharply. 

‘*IT do not know,’’ she replied simply. 
‘* Tt was a hard trip through the gale.’’ 

“*Gale!’’ Her father quite hissed the 
word. I felt him raise the skirt of my coat. 
‘*Did he swim to Tsi— the Dulcette did not 
bring him? ”’ 

I did not blame him for the sarcasm. My 
delay and silence had been cruel under the 
circumstances. 

‘But here he is,’’ 
quietly. 

‘* And the queen’s body?’’ he burst out, 
hopelessly. 

Poor man! my heart was wrung with pity. 
But never a heart so wrung beat louder than 
mine as I awaited Dulcine’s answer. For I 
felt, instinctively, that her words would be 
oracular. 

‘It is within the new sarcophagus,’’ said 
Dulcine. 

“* Already? ’’ 

‘* Already,’’ echoed his daughter, without 
a tremor. 


“6 It 


said his daughter 
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Then Colonel Oranoff strode out of the 
room. A head was laid on the pillow near 
my own. I felt the tremble of the bed and 
understood what it meant. 

But from the moment Dulcine uttered that 
word, I knew my course. I had done my 
best to bring the queen’s body. I had done 
my best to send word to postpone the 
funeral. I had done my best to come and 
bring the explanation for disaster and delay. 
Flesh had been too weak. It was too late 
for explanation or postponement. With the 
thousands now gathered for the ceremony, 
and the extravagant preparations made for 
it, postponement was impossible. 

The pageant must go on! 

I could hardly lie still while my mind ran 
rapidly through these calculations and 
reached this conclusion. Dulcine wept on. 

What was to hinder the celebration? 
Who would dare question the burden of a 
royal catafalque? Who would question the 
contents of a royal bier? Surely noone. To 
go on with the celebration was, at least, the 
lesser risk. 
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Dulcine arose, and I felt her tenderly 
smoothing the covering. In a moment she 
would be gone. I moved, then opened my 
eyes. A pleading face was looking down 
upon me. 

‘*T am glad you wakened, Robert. 
going without saying good-night.’’ 
clasped hands. 

“‘Come back,’’ I whispered. 
see you alone, tonight.’’ 

** You shall, Robert; but —’’ and the girl 
paused. I thought I knew what she meant. 
I was wrong. ‘‘ Father was to see you when 
you were strong enough to talk. He is very 
worried. Robert, where is the cargo of the 
Dulcette ?’’ 

I marveled at her diplomacy. She had 
just heard her father say the Dulcette had 
not arrived. 

**In the new sarcophagus, ”? T answered 
readily, and I watched her eyes open wide. 

‘* Then father need not come. Aw revoir.’’ 

‘*No,’’ I replied slowly, and I accented 
the fourth word, ‘‘ your father need not 
come.”’ 


I was 
We 


**T must 


X. DULCINE. 


There are times when we know a crisis 


has been passed, but it is rare that we know 


the exact moment of its passing. As I 
look back from the end to the beginning of 
the story I remember plainly —aye, best 
of all—the moment when Dulcine Ora- 
noff raised her proud head and deliberately 
gave her father that desperate lie. For lie 
it was, and yet was not; there was intention 
to deceive, but there was also a saving 
quality of faith in me as deep as love itself. 
It was impossible for the girl to think I had 
failed. Then, where else could the queen’s 
body be but in the casket prepared for it? 

I am very far from sorry that my eyes 
were not firmly closed when Dulcine uttered 
those thrilling words, for if I have one 
picture of her more worthy of the admiration 
of the curious than another, it is that of the 
lithe, trim girl fingering the lace of my pil- 
low as she looked straight over me into her 
father’s eyes and told him I had done the 
task which I had miserably failed to do. It 
is, withal, a somber picture, for Dulcine was 
her mother’s girl in face and figure, and her 
dress that night was dark as the twilight 
beneath her lashes or the night of her hair. 

It is a picture portraying not only a girl 
of grace and beauty but a woman of mag- 
netic power, a woman to dare and do and 


make others like herself. I would have 
wondered that Colonel Oranoff could take 
those startling words at full face value, had 
I not seen the firm, true lips, the steadfast 
eyes of the one who uttered them and believed 
them to be true. Seeing this, I wondered 
not that the man turned upon his heel with- 
out a word, as though he had just looked into 
the very sarcophagus itself. 

But the effect of the girl’s words and all 
the depth of their unconscious deceit was 
even more marked on the man who lay on 
the bed before her. And asI looked covertly 
upward for the second while the film of my 
memory was exposed to this picture, I 
became thrilled until every unstrung nerve 
throbbed and then was steeled. I ‘saw 
clearer than before our terrible plight, and 
saw my duty clearer, too. Yet, through the 
vision there came courage. 

I lay like a man dreaming when Dulcine 
left me. But soon with my boy’s help I 
arose, shook off my bedraggled garments, 
and in bath robe and dressing-gown threw 
myself into a chair before the fire. Things 
were running free and fast down an unknown 
course. Determined in my own mind to tell 
of the tragedy at Lynx Island, I had never a 
thought of such an alternative as Dulcine’s 
daring words had thrust upon us, But now 
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I saw no other course was possible, for 
anything else risked far too much. The 
whole Russian coup in Quelparte was at stake. 
How absurd my idle plan to prove to the king 
the foolishness of his Quelpartien tradition ! 

Deliberation made me feel sure that the 
deception was safe and practicable. The 
daring of it made it so. Yet of nothing was 
I surer than that for which I had asked 
another audience with Dulcine. She must 
know the truth. I knew not the future and 
I trembled at the thought of a dénowement 
which might leave her ever to believe that I 
had played her false. Moreover, I needed a 
confederate and an adviser, and there was 
none other than she; aye, but had there 
been, who would have wanted a bolder ally? 

It was near midnight —I was ungallantly 
dozing when she came — when a hand en- 
folded mine and gently wakened me. 
Behind her stood the stolid Cossack sentry 
who watched her door that night. I arose (my 
strength was returning) and gave her my chair. 

And there in the wavering firelight I told 
Dulcine all that had happened since we sat 
together on the king’s tawny throne. Now 


and again she started, frightened; once she 
buried her face in her little hands. I 
thought what I said to her that other night 


was the hardest thing I would ever have to 
say. But this was harder. For that which 
makes one unhappy is always hard to tell, 
especially to a friend. Yet as I came to the 
close of my story a change came over Dul- 
cine. She leaned forward excitedly, her 
thin hands betrayed her nervousness, but 
there was bravery in her face. 

With a shudder she turned suddenly upon 
me, blanching : 

‘* The sarcophagus lies in state tomorrow 
in the throne room, Robert, and the king 
only may close its lid.”’ 

It was my turn to shudder. 

But my mind ran on quickly to the logical 
end of our deception. 

‘*Then a body must be init.’”’ I spoke 
firmly though wholly at random. ‘‘ Wrapped 
in embalming robes, one woman is like 
another? ’’ 

The daring of this plan was as fascinating 
as the recklessness of its deceit. My words 
fairly raised the girl to her feet. Trembling 
hand and foot, Dulcine looked at the fire, at 
me, and then, like a guilty person, around 
the dimly lighted room. We both looked 
into the fire and then steadily into each 
other’s eyes. Iam sure the same thoughts 
passed through our minds. Tonight (for it 
was the eighteenth; the booming of the 
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Great Bell had sounded the midnight hour) 
the king would look upon his queen for the 
last time, as the sarcophagus lay in state on 
the great catafalque in the throne room. It 
was all too late now to prevent or postpone. 
For the sake of the Russian protectorate 
about to be announced in the morning, for 
the sake of Colonel Oranoff, whose reputa- 
tion was at stake, for the sake of my own 
name and honor, the imperial funeral must go 
on over a counterfeit body ! 

I sat down in the chair, my head in my 
hands. Dulcine stood quiet by herself a 
moment. Finally she whispered: 

“Robert, you are right. It must all go 
on without quibble. You have done your 
full duty, now let me do mine. I knowa 
woman who will play this part for us.’’ 

This took me utterly by surprise. 
girl saw it. 

** You will trust me, Robert? ’’ 

It was not lack of trust, God knew, that 
made me hesitate. 

** You can embalm the body?’’ 

** Apparently.’’ 

” Les know a woman you can trust? ”’ 

sé io. ”* 

i Who would dare to die, if necessary, for 
us?’ 

“é Yes.’’ 

‘* You can have the ante-chamber cleared 
and place her in the sarcophagus? ’”’ 

The girl steadied her eyes into the fireplace 
and then answered, slowly: ‘‘ You can do 
that for me, Robert, and better than I.’’ 

Then I paused to think. Dulcine found 
questions to ask in her turn. 

‘* And where would the woman be freed? ’’ 

‘*At the Altar of Spices,’’ I answered after 
a moment’s thought. ‘‘ At three taps of my 
scabbard on the sarcophagus let her raise 
the lid within, and I will slide the cover. 
Until then, let her move not.’’ 

** At five o’clock the body will be lying at 
the end of the hall leading to the ante-cham- 
ber of the throne room, behind the curtains 
of the alcove. You will place it where it 
belongs. ”’ 

I offered Dulcine my chair again, and, to 
my surprise, for I thought she would be 
going, she took it and we sat many minutes 
in silence, thinking. Anon we spoke of 
dangerous possibilities and discussed them 
rapidly in low tones. I asked Dulcine once 
more of her purpose and again she gently 
chided my lack of faith in her, and I said no 
more. I then told her that my own com- 
mand would guard the bier on the long 
journey to the tomb. More than once the 


The 
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possibility of her being betrayed occurred to 
me and I could not help saying: 

‘* If your woman plays us false?’’ And I 
spoke slowly, for I hoped the girl would 
interrupt me. 

‘* Kill her where she lies!’’ Dulcine whis- 
pered, trembling. Then she admitted it was 
possible that under the terrible strain an 
involuntary movement might be detected and 
prove disastrous. Evidently the thought of 
my taking the woman’s life overcame the 
girl, and she hid her face on my shoulder. 
But when she arose, presently, there was no 
sign of tears in her dark, steadfast eyes. I 
kissed her good-night. But then she did not 
go. All our happiness, even our very lives, 
it seemed, hung in a trembling balance. 
Dulcine was to join a house-party at the 
British legation in the morning, and attend 
the funeral with the legation ladies. I knew 
I might never see her again, for accidents 
happen in desperate games. 

‘* When we meet again—7’’I said. But 
I could not complete what I had begun. A 
great gulf seemed to yawn between us 
already. 

‘* We will never part, Robert.”’ 

At last I took her arms from my neck, for 
she clung to me tenderly—as though 
she were praying. Thank God for the ten- 
derness of that farewell! 

At four o’clock I was at the Quelparte 
barracks. My company of ‘‘ Russian trained 
soldiers’? were promptly aroused. But I 
left “them shivering in the dim morning air 
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What may have seemed to his majesty 
abject obeisance was little less than a swoon, 
for, though I sank to my knees, the action was 
wholly due to the weak condition of my nerves 
suddenly unstrung at the sight of his majesty. 

It was a moment before the king spoke, 
but a moment long enough for me to deter- 
mine to hold fast to the hand we were play- 
ing until I knew it had been exposed. I rose 
with clenched teeth and hands, even saluting 
with a closed fist. I placed one hand irrever- 
ently on the sarcophagus and I had a dagger 
in it. If our woman played her part poorly, 
through fright or hysteria, I was determined 
that her genuine corpse should grace the 
occasion ! 

The king’s first word, spoken in that jaun- 
ty, leering tone with which I was familiar, 
dispelled my fears, and I breathed a prayer 
of thanksgiving. 


and went into the officers’ quarters and sent 
a messenger for the son of Ling. 

A strong, sober youth of perhaps eight 
and twenty answered my summons. I was 
pleased even the moment I looked upon him. 
The quiet, grave face assured me that the 
father had not misjudged the son. I told 
the lad of his father’s prayer to me and of 
my words to the king. The youth drew 
from his breast an appointment he had just 
received. It was that of Secret Chief 
Guardian of the Queen. He had been informed 
of his father’s death and that he was raised 
to his father’s position. Just what that posi- 
tion was he had not, as yet, been informed, 
though he was to begin duty the day of the 
funeral —today. Meantime he was under my 
control and — as I admired his stolid presence 
and sober intelligence —I ordered him to 
accompany me. I needed aides, then, if ever! 

I marched my company to the Russian 
legation, halting at the entrance of the 
king’s wing. Entering, I ordered the ante- 
chamber of the throne room to be cleared. 
The sarcophagus stood in the center of the 
darkened room. As the last eunuch disap- 
peared, I led Lieutenant Kim to the curtained 
alcove. There lay a figure in gray cere- 
ments still and rigid on the floor. We raised 
it and bore it to the ante-chamber and placed 
it in the sarcophagus. Instantly the room 
became heavy with the sickening odor of 
spices and balsam. But as I turned away a 
figure in spotless white stood at my shoulder. 

It was the king. 
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**T slipped in, Captain Martin, while the 
room was cleared. I like cleared rooms.’’ 

I wondered if the king of Quelparte was 
ever serious. ‘‘I was taking a turn before 
bedtime,” he went on, after laughing covertly 
at his own jest, ‘‘ and heard you were here. 
I want to thank vou for ably completing 
Colonel Li’s mission.”’ 

He was looking at the sarcophagus now, 
and my hand curled tightly over the blade it 
obscured from view. ‘‘ But permit me to warn 
as well as thank. The announcement —’’ 

He paused again until I nodded signifi- 
cantly. ‘‘ Yes, this announcement. It may 
make trouble. You should be on your guard. 
Certain so-called patriots, imbibing your 
eastern ideas, pose as statesmen and breathe 
revolutionary sentiments. Usually they only 
breathe —sometimes more. But, more or 
less, be on your guard.”’ 
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And that was all. 

With one glance at the sarcophagus, he 
went to the door where his bodyguard 
instantly surrounded him again. 

Throughout the long day preparations for 
the event of the night went on. The city 
was crowded with countrymen, and troops 
were needed everywhere. ‘Nobles and rural 
governors with their attendants kept pouring 
through the gates with the throngs of com- 
moner type from every portion of the kingdom 
—all anticipating keenly the great event 
‘*treasured up in talk and dreams’”’ since 
the death of their queen. At sundown the 
Great Bell of Keinning would be struck for 
the initial ceremony in the throne room 
when the king would close the glass lid and 
draw on the golden cover. Then the march 
to the tomb would begin. 

I had hurried to the Japanese quarter of 
the city to quell, with a show of Cossacks, 
a slight irruption in the never-ending feud 
between the Japanese and Quelpartiens, and 
was returning to the barracks when Lieu- 
tenant Kim came to meet me with a note 
given him by a legation boy who had hunted 
for me futilely all day. 

I tore it open and read: 

** Remember the Altar of Spices and the Signal of 
the Scabbard. For a day I am Queen of Quelparte 
incognito. Bp.” 

I sat utterly speechless on my horse. 
With my own hands I had laid Dulcine 
Oranoff in the queen’s sarcophagus! 

I had sufficient presence of mind to send 
Kim to the barracks and turn my horse on 
the gallop for the Russian legation. As I 
rode I cursed myself for thinking the girl 
could have trusted such a secret to another. 
The degree in which she had deceived me 
testified to the degree in which I trusted 
her — but what is love but another name for 
faith? 

I rode as though I could undo what had 
been done. Perhaps, in my bewildered state 
of mind, I believed I could. If so, the idle 
thought was banished from my brain by the 
booming of the Great Bell—the signal for 
the king to close the sarcophagus. The 
royal funeral had begun! 

None too soon. The government Gazette, 
published at noon, contained the terms of 
the agreement between the king of Quelparte 
and the czar of Russia, whereby the latter 
(out of pure humanitarian considerations) 
took it upon himself to become more closely 
identified with the Quelpartien kingdom, by 
taking charge of the financial and military 
departments of the government. 
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The success of Colonel Oranoff’s coup d’ état 
in Keinning had been as complete as that of 
Prince Tuen’s emissaries at Lynx Island. 
But while Tuen was victorious, of what fruit 
was his victory if it were kept a secret and 
the imperial funeral went on? And, though 
Oranoff might have achieved a success, that 
success bore no fruit if it were kept secret. 
The promulgation of the agreement was 
imperatively necessary to the success of the 
Russian coup. 

‘ So far as matters behind the scenes were 
concerned it had been smooth sailing. A 
Russian was at the head of the customs 
department, virtually premier of Quelparte. 
A Russian was in control of the national 
mint; another in control of the military 
department. A Russo-Quelpartien bank had 
been established and the national treasury 
removed to it from a native bank. If there 
was friction anywhere, the parts were oiled 
with roubles and all went well. The king of 
Quelparte was shaved! 

But, as with Tuen, so with Oranoff, to 
succeed was not all of success. The present 
pageant was foisted upon the populace to 
drug its conscience and to counteract any 
demonstration which might follow the 
announcement of the Russian protectorate. 
Here and there, as I had watched the seeth- 
ing crowds, one read to another the procla- 
mation in the Gazette. Some stood silent; 
others, partially intoxicated, railed on them 
with many a truthful cut and taunt. Among 
the surging masses the papers could be seen 
trampled under foot, waved over heads, 
crushed and torn by angry hands, or folded 
carefully and placed in robes for future con- 
sideration. Somehow—vwe are all super- 
stitious, now and then—I began to loathe 
the sight of those white sheets. And once 
as I looked back during a blockade I saw a 
man in alittle group pointing to me with 
his finger. He fell back as I looked his way 
and was lost in the drifting human tide. I, 
too, was one of the Russian thieves! 

This set my fervid mind to thinking of the 
agents of Tuen. What thought they of the 
imperial funeral? Could they trust the 
legend to be effective without telling of the 
tragedy of the temple? This I dared not 
hope. If not, then, surely, suspicions of the 
contents of the bier would be scattered 
among the drunken crowds. And Dulcine 
might better be thrown to Siberian wolves 
than exposed in this crowd, once maddened 
by the knowledge of our stupendous deceit! 

But my courage returned as I rode up the 
broad avenue before the legation and heard 
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the steady tramp of my columns, hastened 
by Kim from the barracks. I knew my con- 
trol over them. While the ammunition dealt 
to others might be blank cartridges, my men 
carried heavier shells. The men knew it 
and respected themselves and me the more. 
And we were to surround the bier on the 
march to the tomb. 

We are apt to go to extremes in times of 
trying suspense. As I rode forward at the 
head of these hundreds of well armed men 
who respected ma, I laughed at my fears. 

We drew up in hollow square in the plaza 
before the king’s wing. Within the ante- 
chamber and the throne room were seething 
masses of servants, royal eunuchs, military 
officers, palace officials, and aides —all hur- 
rying to and fro silently, but, to the eye, in 
utter confusion. Far up the room, before 
the throne, stood the elaborate catafalque 
banked with lotus leaves and chrysanthe- 
mums. Upon it lay the magnificent sar- 
cophagus glittering and resplendent in the 
swinging lights. Around it moved three stal- 
wart eunuchs in gorgeous apparel. To it 
my eyes ran and on it they rested long. 

It seemed as if i had not begun to realize 
Dulcine’s situation before. Without food or 
water, now, for twelve hours, a single move- 
ment, a cough, or sneeze would cost her her 
father’s reputation and mine and doubtless 
her own life. Perspiration streamed from 
my face. I sank on a chair and prayed God 
to guide and guard. 

A roll of drums brought me to my feet. 
The king was coming. Impulsively I pressed 
forward to be as near Dulcine as possible 
until my troops could surround her. My 
very audacity in approaching so near the 
catafalqgue was my credential. Dejneff’s 
uniform, which I detested, stood me in 
good stead, and I advanced unchallenged. 

At last I could see within the flower- 
strewn casket. Far beneath a long glass 
cover which lifted on golden hinges a form 
in musty gray cerements lay still and calm. 
So loose was the upper robe that the motion 
of breathing could not be detected. The 
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As I entered the plaza before the king’s 
wing of the legation, I found to my surprise 
that it was night. I had forgotten even the 
time of day during that ordeal in the throne 
room. 

The aspect of the heathen city had been 
wonderful by day. The great crowds, the 


face, bound closely in flaxen bands, seemed 
calm as in death. As I looked, the match- 
less bravery of the girl overcame me, and 
for a moment I delighted in the daring of 
the farce. I knew not what a short step 
there might be between farce and tragedy! 

Amid another roll of drums the procession 
entered the throne room, the king saunter- 
ing behind his head eunuchs. Beside him 
walked the crown prince. I stepped down 
quickly from my position of vantage on the 
steps ascending to the throne, and by me as 
I knelt passed the royal party to the throne, 
on which the king took his seat. Finally, 
after an age of heathen mummery, Whang 
Su descended the broad steps from the 
throne to the catafalque, dropped the glass 
lid and drew the golden cover, gracefully, 
jauntily, as his majesty did all else. The 
girl lay as dead before him, but I felt sure 
that when the heavy cover shot into place 
her nerves gave way from the terrible strain. 
I was glad the great cover was hollow, allow- 
ing the prisoner air, for she could raise the 
glass lid herself and sit upright within her 
magnificent cell. 

My heart, too, was in the queen’s sar- 
cophagus —smothered by the dense fra- 
grance of flowers and spice. 

As the king passed out the imperial watch 
took its stand around the sarcophagus, 
dressed in the brilliant uniforms of Quelpar- 
tien army officers; but I saw at once that 
they were gendarmes in disguise. Dejneff 
was with them, and I spoke to him as he 
handed me my orders for the night. 

‘* Those men are armed? ’’ 

** To the teeth.”’ 

‘** With powder and ball? ’’ 

** Powder, ball, rapier, and dagger,’’ said 
the man swiftly, and I saw he, too, sensed 
trouble in the wind. And he looked at me 
significantly as he moved away. 

I went out to arrange my command accord- 
ing to the orders he had given me. 

If Dejneff was anxious, who thought all 
was right, how was it with me, who knew 
everything was wrong? 
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flying pennons and banners — this nation on 
a holiday — was a sight never to be forgot- 
ten, unless one had seen the night which 
followed — this nation on a holinight. 

The crowd became more dense as the sun 
went down. To the quarter of a million 
inhabitants was added a visiting quarter of 
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amillion. Cities and towns were deserted for 
a space fifty miles around. The gates of the 
city had been crowded all day, the grinning 
monkeys on their gables admitting governors 
and beggars, dukes and mountebanks, priests 
and criminals, indiscriminately, from seashore, 
mountain, and valley. 

The sight presented by this half million 
people was indescribable. The absence of 
lights made the appearance of the city doubly 
significant, for there were no lights save the 
candle each man carried in a little paper lan- 
tern. 

And so there was light — a burning glare, 
but low down as a man’s knee. From 
where I stood in the plaza of the legation 
it seemed that the city was illuminated by 
red-hot pavements, a ruddy glare distinctly 
marking the direction of all the main 
avenues. 

The sound of this moving host was 
indescribable. The hard limestone streets 
were covered with tiny pebbles which rolled 
and crunched under each falling foot. What 
was the tumult arising from a million mév- 
ing feet? It was a sound unknown even to 
the sea. It was not the continual grind of 
gigantic glaciers. It was like nothing that 
ever met my ears. I stood entranced a 
space, looking on those streets of flame, and 


listening to the murmur of that million of 
sandalled feet. 

My orders were to flank the imperial route 
from the legation to the center of the city 
where the Great Bell hung. The crowds had 
already divined the route and this avenue was 


the seething center of the city. It was 
men’s work for my column to plow through 
to the Bell, but they went through like men. 
My lines once established on either side the 
avenue, the crowds were admitted, tem- 
porarily, between them. Here and there 
along the route elegant lanterns were sus- 
pended from staves thrust into the hard 
ground. The silken net-work of each was 
four feet long with a center of red anda 
border at the bottom and top of blue. 
Within each, thus thoroughly protected from 
the wind, a candle burned on a. sharp iron 
finger. 

It may have been nine o’clock when 
my lines were established from the legation 
to the Great Bell. The funeral procession 
was advertised to start at nine. I was 
advised to expect it promptly three hours 
later, at midnight. 

For three hours—though they were 
anxious hours — I was an interested spectator 
of the scene before me. Through my lines 
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surged the countless throng. Now it was 
brushed lightly aside as a company of Quel- 
partien infantry trotted down on the douile 
quick, formidable in appearance and sound. 
No sooner was it again in motion, in ‘‘ pur- 
suit of happiness,’’ to quote the humorous 
irony of our constitution, than a shrill scream 
rent it asunder, as a Quelpartien ncbleman 
on a spotless pony, preceded by busy hench- 
men, paced by to his place in the imperial 
cortége. A sackcloth Quelpartien hat cov- 
ered his netted hair. A rope, an inch in 
diameter, surrounded his waist. Another, 
smaller in -size, was caught about his hat. 
Such was the imperial mourner’s habit. 
Beyond, in the plaza of the Bell, was the 
vortex of the surging human billows which 
were sweeping the city. In that maelstrom 
peddlers with trays, supported by strings 
about their necks, were reaping a rich 
reward, and thieves a richer. The soldiers 
guarding the plaza had broken ranks (their 
officers were in the neighboring drinking 
houses) and were seated on the ground nod- 
ding before their fires of sticks and grass, 
their rifles stacked about them. Gambling 
being legalized for the time, many were play- 
ing games of chance. Thus the hours 
dragged on. 

The first sign of the approaching pageant 
was the arousing of the soldiers to clear the 
avenue. It was soldiers’ work, too. Pierc- 
ing the street in the center the multitude 
was crowded back to the houses. The 
forward lines being pushed out by those 
behind, the soldiers pounded the faces of 
those in the rear with the butts of their 
guns. Slowly a way was cleared. In some 
places it was twenty feet in width; here nar- 
rowing, there widening. Then in the center 
of the opening was laid a thin line of earth, 
all the way from the Russian legation to the 
imperial tomb—for in Quelparte it is 
beneath the dignity of the king to walk 
upon earth that has been desecrated by 
other feet. Thus wherever the king goes 
fresh earth is strewn which no foot may touch 
until he has passed. The sight of this faint 
trail had a miraculous effect upon those 
surging thousands. They became quiet and 
expectant, each suggestion of the coming 
pageant being greeted with delight. Heads 
of departments began flying back and forth 
on official duties. A Quelpartien general and 
staff tittupped along the route, inspecting, 
at a proper distance, the line of fresh earth, 
to see that it was laid properly to the destina- 
tion. And when at last the old ringer 
entered the Bell house and the beam was 
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swung twelve times upon the Great Bell, a 
hush fell over the city and every heart knew 
the appointed hour was at hand.: Instantly 
a Cossack trumpeter on the balcony of the 
Russian legation blew his clear signal. And 
when the echoes of the bugle had died away 
in the ravines of the mountains, the funeral 
cortége was in motion. 

Believe me, I saw all that I have described. 
Believe me, also, there was not a moment in 
which I was not thinking of Dulcine. It is 
quite as true that in this crisis my mind 
wandered back over the past week and 
recalled its strange experiences to prove to 
myself I was awake and not dreaming. 
Again I saw Wun Chow and heard the chant- 
ing in the temple of Ching-ling. Again the 
tragedy of that subterranean vault was 
enacted, and again I was running madly down 
Lynx Island in the dark. Now I was shout- 
ing to a telegraph instrument in a delirium, 
now I was walking on from a fallen horse 
through a valley from which the tide had just 
gone, and bargaining for a loaf of bread 
from an unknown friend. Again I tried 
to tell the king on his throne that his 
dynasty was ruined and that he was to 
become insane. I talked with Dulcine before 
the fire. I laid the body in the sarcophagus. 


I watched the king draw on the great golden 


cover. If I needed more proof, my anxious 
heart could have given testimony for I had 
been subjected to surprises — and no sleeper 
is surprised in his dreaming. 

No, this was not a dream. 

Before the Great Bell struck the hour 
of midnight, I had taken my station at the 
door of the king’s wing. Within the king’s 
apartments confusion reigned during the last 
hour before the pageant started. But with- 
out, behind the legation, where the pageant 
was forming, confusion was worse confused. 
The rendezvous of any circus parade is a 
trivial affair compared to what was enacted 
there. For blocks in each direction spread 
the outlandish paraphernalia — banners, car- 
riages, carts, ensigns, flags, shields, lanterns, 
horses, troops, the most illustrious collection 
of horribles human eye ever viewed; atten- 
dants fighting for precedence; coolies 
struggling to maintain position against new- 
comers; men with bannerless poles and men 
with poleless banners, fighting for that which 
each lacked; horses frenzied with fear; 
mules, richly caparisoned, braying for water, 
and supervisors of the pageant, at their 
wits’ end, charging about reckless of life 
and limb. 

From this pandemonium of heathendom, I 
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passed by the guards at the door and entered 
the throne room. All was quiet here. In 
the dim light I saw the imperial watch, stand- 
ing motionless by the catafalque. Though I 
knew they were Cossacks I went no nearer. 
There was nothing I could do, however much 
I longed to make my presence known. And 
so I, too, stood watch over her. 

As the night wore on, I became calm and 
resolute. The trying scene in this room, 
following immediately upon the receipt 
of Dulcine’s note, had played havoc with 
my weakened nerves. The cold night 
air and the exercise had strengthened 
them. 

At the first boom of the Great Bell I went 
out into the plaza and mounted my horse. 
One company in my command which flanked 
the four sides of the plaza, was to surround 
the bier and guard it. At the head of this 
company I took my place as the glittering 
line of the imperial cortége rounded the 
farther wing of the legation and came slowly 
by. 

Two Quelpartien dukes on great white 
horses led it. Twisted ropes surrounded 
their waists and hats. Men at their sides 
bore silken banners, some in plain and some 
in mixed colors, flying on long poles raised 
high up in air. All kept wide of the little 
trail of earth in the center of the road. 
Even the horses seemed to know it meant 
death to step there. Then came a host of 
yellow lanterns—imperial yellow —borne 
by coolies for whom it was the event of a 
lifetime, a memory to be handed down to 
children’s children. Behind the lanterns 
came prominent Quelpartien generals. Im- 
mense red plumes fell back from their glit- 
tering helmets. They wore no sackcloth. 
Behind them rode a squad of cavalry officers 
in their flowing scarlet sleeves. The sleeves 
of their uniforms are made of this color 
so that, when charging, sword in hand, the 
spurting blood of the enemy will not disfigure 
their apparel to sicken the brain. Then 
came the royal eunuchs of the palace —in 
heaviest sackcloth. The splendid horses of 
the cavalry officers were not better than 
those ridden by these imperial household 
officials. 

All these went wide of the earthen trail. 

The great guilds of the land were repre- 
sented in the pageant by monstrous banners 
thirty and forty feet in length, borne on 
veritable masts under which the most power- 
ful men staggered painfully, but proudly. 
These banners contained tributes to her 
majesty. Streamers fastened to the top 
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tended to steady them and ease the labors of 
the bearers. 

The coming of the king was heralded by 
a swarm of yellow banners carried by foot- 
men. Behind them a bodyguard of Cossacks 
surrounded his majesty who was riding a 
white horse with characteristic grace and 
jauntiness. The white stallion walked fairly 
in the center of the narrow trail of hallowed 
earth, and proudly, as though conscious that 
before his own dainty foot none other had 
touched it. Whang Su seemed as uncon- 
scious of danger as his horse. Now and then 
he talked with Dejneff who rode watchfully 
behind him, a hand ever at his belt. 

Behind the king, at a proper distance, 
swarmed a host of coolies wearing yellow 
coats. On their backs rested a platform 
made of bamboo poles. Upon this rested the 
covered chair used by her to whom this raree- 
show was a tribute. Iam sure I never saw such 
a thing on the streets of Washington or on the 
boulevard to Mt. Vernon, but I repeat what 
the honest Kim affirmed, who stood at my 
elbow explaining to me the signification of 
all the insignificance of the passing pageant. 
The four silken sides of the chair were cov- 
ered with bangles representing peacock’s 
eyes which in Quelparte are always used to 
denote the presence of the gentler sex. 
Behind the chair came a crowd of coolies 
bearing yellow silk parasols on elongated 
handles. The fringes of these parasols were 
of rarest lace and the spectacle afforded by 
their bearers the most ridiculous conceiv- 
able. If Dulcine were enduring a thing no 
mortal was ever doomed to experience before, 
she was certainly missing a spectacle no 
mortal could ever forget. 

Interest now became intense as the 
resounding foot beats on the hard avenue 
announced the coming of the army, in the 
center of which the royal bier would be 
borne. Rank after rank passed by and in 
good order, for in the past fortnight the 
troops had been drilled hourly for this 
review. It was plain the result was satis- 
factory to the crowd, if not to the 
officers. 

But at last the funeral car was caught 
sight of and the soldiers were forgotten. 
No sooner was this before the door of the 
king’s wing than the sarcophagus was borne 
to it on the shoulders of many servants. 
About it my company closed instantly, and 
we were on our way to the mausoleum after 
hardly a moment’s delay. The rear was 
brought up by the cavalry regiments. 

The funeral car in which the sarcoph- 
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agus was placed would have added dignity 
to any procession. It rolled on two 
great golden wheels. It was drawn by 
ropes each fifty feet long and in the 
hands of scores and scores of coolies in 
mourning dress. Upon only those near- 
est the car did the work fall. A few of 
those in front on either side drew the 
vehicle; those nearest behind steadied it on 
an incline. All the rest marched proudly, 
holding the slack rope in their hands and gaz- 
ing to the right and to the left. The car was 
perhaps seven feet in height. Above it in 
the center was a great golden ball, an impos- 
ing crown piece. Its length may have been 
ten feet; its width four. At the corners of 
the fluted roofing, large golden lotus leaves 
curled upward from beneath, and upon them 
golden dragon heads were fastened. From 
the open mouths great silken cords hung 
down and heavy tassels at their ends 
swept the ground twelve feet below. But 
all this beauty was not for the vulgar eye, 
for beside the car (when they could keep 
up with it) marched tall men carrying poles 
to which were fastened long silken screens 
to shield the bierfrom view. Before, beside, 
and behind, coolies walked carrying poles with 
flying banners on which were inscribed the 
graces and virtues of her within the car. 
Some of these Kim translated to me. They 
were all news to me, though she had graces 
and virtues unnumbered, I knew. 

The pageant was a splendid success. 
Before we passed out the eastern gate it was 
evident that the nation saw and was pleased. 
Even as we passed through the Chinese quar- 
ter of the city there was no outbreak. An 
absence of holiday regalia and hundreds of 
sober faces, only, greeted us there, I 
breathed more easily when the city gate 
was reached. 

Just beyond, now in sight, rose the 
mausoleum and the city of a night about 
it. My heart leaped at the sight of it 
reflected in the glare of the thousand lan- 
terns. Once safely there, my forebodings 
and anxieties were at anend. Dulcine would 
be easily released and the drama in which 
we were more prominent actors than was 
generally supposed, or than we wished to 
be, would be over. Already I thought of 
Japan — and home! 

The inspiration of these blessed hopes 
gave me strength to play my part to the end. 
And I needed strength, for the strain was 
telling on me. Kim, even, spoke of the 
pallor of my countenance, and I knew my 
hands and knees trembled. 
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XIII. 


If the city of Keinning, three thousand 
years old, was marvelous in appearance, the 
City of a Night at the foot of the imperial 
mausoleum was no less wonderful. 

Looking from the eastern gate, an avenue 
of fire led through darkness to an illuminated 
mountain three miles distant. Here and 
there in the gloom on either side of it little 
lights shone like will-o’-the-wisps in the 
paddy fields where lonely travelers, coming 
from the north or south and skirting the 
crowded city, made their way by candle light 
toward the great white tomb. The avenue 
of flame was a moving wall of humanity —a 
nation going to the grave-site chosen by the 
imperial soothsayers. The line of red lan- 
terns and the trail of fresh earth left the 
main avenue as it neared the goal, swinging 
out and around to the mound and the Hall of 
Spices where the sarcophagus would rest 
before being entombed. The sight was of 
bewildering beauty. 

The army encamped around the outskirts 
of this magic city. The stacks of arms 
made a glittering wall about it. Avenues 
were left open between the camping com- 
panies where thousands wandered and 
warmed themselves by the soldiers’ fires. 
Nearer the tomb and around it stood the 
temporary buildings erected by the king, at 
an expense of many thousands and for but a 
single night, in which to house himself and 
the guests invited to his imperial wake. 
Beside the mound and altars were buildings 
for his cabinet, the legations, and a general 
guest house. In each building a dining room 
was provided, and in each an elaborate dinner 
was served immediately upon the arrival of 
the pageant. Every person was fed, from 
the ambassador to the poorest coolie who had 
been freezing beside his sputtering red lantern. 

At the very center of the perfect circle 
of stacked rifles arose the mound of earth 
which I had passed on my journey with Col- 
onel Li to Wun Chow. This I may have 
described as an oval mound fifty feet high 
within which was built the solid granite 
tomb. On the summit of the cone of earth 
could be seen the great tablet poised on end. 
On the side of the mound toward the Hall of 
Spices an inclined track of smooth wood was 
laid, up which the loads of cakes and spices 
and fruits were to be drawn; after them the 
golden casket itself. 

My company marched to the Hall of Spices 
and surrounded it and the sarcophagus was 
borne within. Mountains of cakes and spices 
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which were to be placed within the tomb for 
the soul to feast upon, arose on every side, 
flanked by great piles of fruits. Masses of 
candy and spices were ranged behind cake and 
fruits. I wondered where all this was to be 
stored, and, while personally stationing my 
guards, I entered the staging which held the 
great poised tablet and looked down. Eight 
feet below 1 saw the mouth of the tomb. 
This was a round room perhaps thirty feet 
high and as wide. A low marble pedestal 
was erected in the center upon which the 
sarcophagus was to be placed. Around 
about ran a wide marble ledge upon which 
cakes and candies, fruits and spices were 
already being placed by black-gowned servants. 

No one was permitted to descend into the 
vault but these grim-looking men, who, Kim 
informed me, were those who built the tomb. 
They spoke not to each other, but signalled 
like dumb men. One yawned in my face. I 
understood. Their tongues had been cut 
out. No one might enter that vault and tell 
its secrets to another! 

I hastened back to the Hall of Spices. 
The time was fast approaching when I could 
give the signal and release Dulcine. Until 
now the household ministers were busy over 
the sarcophagus. And I was still longer 
delayed. The final honors to the dead were 
to be performed. The palace women came 
by, heavily veiled and moaning loudly. After 
them came the cabinet led by Prince Ching. 
Then followed the ambassadors of the foreign 
nations, stepping forward one by one and 
bowing to the casket which lay behind parted 
yellow curtains. This over, the curtains 
were dropped. 

It was still an hour before sunrise, and the 
tomb was not to receive its imperial burden 
until that time. More rites to the dead 
were to be performed by priests in another 
portion of the building, and soon the dias 
before the sarcophagus was quite deserted. 
The releasing of Dulcine behind the 
yellow curtains would be but the work 
of a moment. My time had come. I 
took the hilt of my sword in my hand and 
mounted the steps. 

At that moment a voice spoke my name. 
I started, frightened, for I thought I was 
alone. I looked in the direction of the sound. 
On the lowest of the three steps which sur- 
rounded the building and holding back the 
long silken curtain by one hand, stood Colonel 
Oranoff. In the dim light I thought I must 
be mistaken. I closed my eyes and then 
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opened them, shading them from the light 
of the nearest sputtering torch. And yet 
there he stood, dressed in the great coat 
and silk hat I had seen often on the streets 
of Keinning. The face seemed so pale and 
ghastly that my throat choked with fear and 
my heart stopped beating. Did he know our 
secret? Had others discovered it? That face so 
changed and altered — oh, what could it mean? 

I was left but a moment in anguish. Then 
he spoke again. The voice was equally unreal : 

‘* She is not there. If you love her, follow 
me.’’ 

If I loved her! Then she was elsewhere, 
and in danger? I could not have believed 
these words from any other lips than those 
which uttered them. I would have left that 
dias for no other man on earth than Oranoff. 
Thecurtainscame together. Oranoff wasaman 
of few words. The retreating footsteps were 
his. ‘‘[fyouloveher!’’ Ihurried after him. 

I had not seen Dulcine’s father since I 
marched before the king and virtually told a 
lie by failing to tell the truth. I had heard 
him speak to Dulcine across my bed when 
she retold the lie I acted, but I looked only 
at her. I tried to believe he had been with 
the British legation party, and, missing her, 
had come to me. But his few words implied 
that he knew where she was. His face 
showed he was crazed with grief. 

I attempted to overtake him, but I quickly 
perceived he did not desire this for he regu- 
lated his pace with mine and remained in the 
lead. We passed around the mound. And now 
I saw he also took precautions against being 
recognized by others. I dumbly followed 
his example. Each of his peculiar actions I 
noticed carefully as the fear which filled me 
burned deeper and deeper into my heart. At 
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length we reached the soldiers, and he whom 
I believed was Colonel Oranoff chose one of 
the darker avenues or spaces between the 
companies and passed through the line of 
burnished rifles and into the gloom. I could 
see the forms of several persons in the 
distance, toward whom he was hastening. 
They had little ponies with them. They soon 
began to advance to meet us. Oranoff 
slowed as they came up and I ran to his side, 
forgetting the others, and seized his arm. 
He turned upon me. 

False hair and false imperial were now in the 
creature’s hands —I gazed into the grinning 
face of a Chinaman, filled with the cruel 
light of triumph! 

And a blow from behind drove me sense- 
less to the ground. 

The sun was just rising when I opened my 
eyes. Perhaps the torture of the cords 
which bound me hastened the return of 
sensation. At least of the sting of their 
wounds I was first conscious, then of the jog 
of the pony to which I was bound. I gazed 
blankly into the valley from which we had 
climbed and at the sun just gilding the crest 
of the far-off rocks. 

Then a weird sound settled down upon us. 
It was too great to come from any one direc- 
tion. It rang in the valley and along the 
mountain like a roll of tiny drums. At last 
the echoes beat themselves to death among 
the cliffs and dropped lifeless at their base. 

The sound was as though a gigantic hammer 
had struck a mountain peak. It chilled the 
blood in my veins and started my staggering 
brain from its dreaming. My reason returned. 

The great tablet had dropped forever upon 
the royal mausoleum, burying Dulcine Oranoff 
within it, alive! 


(To be continued.) 
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BY JOHN R. SPEARS. 


N December 28, 1793, Captain Will- 
iam Talbot, a citizen of Virginia, 
and commander of a sixty-ton 
schooner called L’Ami de la Pointe 
a@ Pétre, appeared before Mayor 


Andrew Courtois of the town of Pointe a 
Pétre, Guadaloupe, and with the aid of an 
interpreter, ‘‘ Citizen J. Caille,’’ declared to 
the mayor that he wished to become a citizen 
of the French Republic. 

The wish, so far as the mayor could comply 


with it, was immediately granted. ‘‘ William 
Talbot lifted up his hand and swore to be 


forever faithful to the French Republic and 
to its laws, and to support the constitution 
with all his power.’’ This done, he signed 
a register with Citizen Caille, the interpreter, 
and at once became a citizen of France, 
according to the custom then prevailing in 
Guadaloupe. 

Talbot had brought his schooner from 
Charleston, South Carolina, where she had 
been fitted out as a privateer. He took the 
oath of allegiance to the French Republic in 
order to evade the law that prohibited 
citizens of the United States engaging in war 
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with any nation at peace with the United 
States. And to further evade that law he 
made a nominal transfer of the schooner, which 
was really owned in Charleston, to ‘‘ Citizen 
Samuel Reddiek, resident at Pointe 4 Pétre.’’ 
Then, on January 8, 1794, ‘‘ Citizen Tal- 
bot ’’ appeared before ‘‘ George Henry Victor 
Collet, Major-General of the Armies of the 
French Republic, Governor of the Islands 
and their Dependencies,’’ who issued to him 
a commission for the schooner authorizing 
her to cruise as a privateer under the French 
flag ‘‘ against the enemies of the Republic of 
whatsoever nation they may be.’’ And with 
this commission Talbot went cruising. 
Meantime, it should be told that when 
Captain Talbot took his schooner to Guada- 
loupe, another schooner, called L’ Amour de 
la Liberté, commanded by Captain Ballard, 
also a Virginian, went along as a tender. 
Presumably to save the fees demanded by 
the mayor and the governor at Guadaloupe, 
no papers were obtained for L’Amour de la 
Liberté, but she sailed on the cruise with 
L’ Ami de la Pointe a Pétre, and when the 
two were off the coast of Cuba she captured 
a Dutch brigantine called De Vrouw Chris- 
tiana Magdalena, and held her until Talbot 
with his commissioned schooner could beat 


up from leeward and take charge of her. 
And when Talbot had placed a prize crew 
on the Dutchman, all three vessels sailed in 


company to Charleston. There Talbot 
reported his supposed prize to the French 
consul, who at once condemned the Dutch- 
man for sale. 

But while Talbot and the French consul 
were thus engaged, Capt. Joost Jansen, 
commanding De Vrouw Christiana Magda- 
lena, appealed to the United States district 
court for justice; and when all the parties 
had been heard the captain received back his 
Vrouw, and Talbot and Ballard were held for 
trial as pirates. The court distinctly held 
that Talbot’s oath of allegiance to the French 
Republic was a sham, and that the alleged 
transfer of the schooner was a fraud founded 
on perjury. 

The facts given above are taken from 
Volume II. of Wait’s ‘‘ State Papers.’’ On 
page 54 of the president’s message of May 
20, 1826, it appears that Citizen Genet arrived 
at Charleston, South Carolina, on April 8, 
1798, as the minister of the French Republic 
to the United States. Soon after his arrival 
there, a number of vessels were fitted out by 
American citizens to cruise as French priva- 
teers, and L’Ami de la Pointe ad Pétre was 
one of them. Genet landed at Charleston, 
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instead of at a port more convenient to 
Washington, in order to send these cruisers 
afloat. And when he went north he caused 
several cruisers to be fitted out on the 
Delaware. 

Of the latter the case of one may be men- 
tioned. The Cassius, otherwise known as 
Les Jumeaux, became especially noted. She 
was owned and was fitted out in Philadelphia 
in December, 1794. When the local author- 
ities tried to prevent her going to sea, her 
crew, under the orders of Capt. Samuel B. 
Davis, an American citizen, manned her guns 
and drove away the legal authorities. She 
then went to San Domingo, where her captain 
went through with such formalities as Cap- 
tain Talbot did; after which she went cruis- 
ing, and captured the schooner William 
Lindsay, owned by Yard & Kentland of 
Philadelphia. The Lindsay was taken to 
San Domingo and condemned as a good prize, 
presumably (the proceedings of the French 
court are lost) because she had British goods 
on board. 

Many volumes have been written to 
describe the anarchy prevailing in France 
after the execution of Louis XVI. in January, 
1793; but not one, so far as I know, to tell 
of the utterly lawless condition of affairs 
then found on the waters around the colonies 
of France in the West Indies. It is well 
known that the people of France were in dire 
distress for want of even the plainest food; 
but, if the fact is not so well known, the 
distress in the French West Indies was 
equally great. In Paris, the hungry, in 
mobs, stormed the legislative chamber; or, 
when more orderly, formed in lines at the 
bakeries. But in the West Indies they 
sought relief in piracy that was carried on 
under sham forms of law. 

On May 9, 1793, the French National 
Convention considered certain aggressions of 
the British on neutral cargo ships. The 
Danish ship Mercury, with wheat for Bor- 
deaux, had been captured and condemnéd by 
the British. So had the American ship John 
and other vessels under similar circumstances. 
To retaliate, the Convention decreed that 
French ships of war and privateers might 
“arrest and bring into the ports of the 
Republic ’’ all neutral ships found transport- 
ing any property of the enemy or any food 
to an enemy’s port. ‘‘ There does, indeed, 
exist a treaty which stipulates that American 
vessels shall neutralize the merchandises,’’ 
said a member of the Convention, ‘‘ but this 
treaty is disastrous to the French Republic.’’ 
And it was disregarded. 
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In this decree was found the beginning of 
the French aggressions that I have called 
piracy. Other decrees more sweeping fol- 
lowed, until a climax was reached in that of 
March 2, 1797, which enacted, among other 
things, that ‘‘ all merchandise of the enemy, 
or merchandise not sufficiently proved to be 
neutral, shall be confiscated’’; and ‘‘ every 
individual known to be an American, who 
shall hold a commission given by the enemies 
of France, as well as every seaman of that 
nation making a part of the crew of enemy 
ships, shall by that act alone be declared a 
pirate, and be treated as such, without being 
allowed in any case to allege that he was 
forced to it by violence, menaces, or other- 
wise. ’” 

Of the possible effect of these laws, if 
impartially and conscientiously enforced, 
nothing shall be said here, for they were 
never so enforced; but the reader may be 
reminded that, in 1797 the British navy 
contained several thousand native Americans 
who had been impressed, and were held to 
slavery in spite of their utmost endeavors to 
escape. What is to be considered here is 


the fact that the actual effect of the course 
of legislation begun in 1793 was to let loose 
on the high seas and among the West India 


islands a horde of pirates who went hunting 
everywhere for American ships, and took the 
ships of every other nation where they sup- 
posed they could escape the just penalty of 
their deeds. 

The case of Captain Talbot of L’Ami de la 
Pointe @ Pétre was one of the earliest 
recorded. The case of Talbot and that of 
the Cassius and of other American ships so 
fitted out, are also interesting in that they 
show the moral status of many American 
shipowners of the day. Many of them were 
ready and even eager to risk their property 
in a war in which they had no real interest, 
in order that they might prey on the prop- 
erty of merchants who never had done them 
or any one else any harm. They were so 
eager for plunder, in fact, that they would 
encourage the shams of which Talbot was 

ilty, and then prey on their own neigh- 

ors, as did the Philadelphia owners of the 
Cassius. 

But, blush as an American must over the 
story of such transactions by American mer- 
chants, these deeds were but the lightest as 
well as the first of a long series of robberies 
committed under the French flag. The fact 
that men like Talbot and Davis and their 
armed ships were welcomed by the French 
authorities in the West Indies, was told 
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wherever ships sailed. Any one with an 
armed ship could obtain a commission at 
Guadaloupe, and straightway pirates of 
every hue headed away as if for a promised 
land. I had almost said that all the pirates 
of the earth flocked to the French West 
Indies, but that would not have been quite 
true. Every sneak and coward among the 
pirates went there, sooner or later, but some 
had black-flag courage and felt as hearty 
contempt for those who would rob under a 
sham form of law, as all honest people felt 
and must feel. These few continued their 
war on all commerce as before. 

No list of the commissions issued to these 
piratical cruisers has been or can be made, 
but we may learn from French authorities 
something of the number afloat, while abun- 
dant statements made under oath tell of the 
work done by them. In February, 1797, 
MM. Santhonax and Raimond, commissioners 
of the French government in San Domingo, 
wrote to the minister of marine in Paris 
saying that, ‘‘ having found no resource in 
finance, and knowing the unfriendly disposi- 
tion of the Americans, and to avoid perishing 
in distress, we have armed for cruising ; and 
already eighty-seven cruisers are at sea; 
and for the three months last past the 
administration has subsisted and individuals 
have been enriched with the products of 
those prizes. We felicitate our- 
selves that American vessels ‘are taken 
daily.’’ 

This letter was written five months before 
the commissioners heard of the decree of 
March 2, 1797, and, as the dates show, 
nearly a month before that decree was 
passed. Yet Santhonax, on going to France, 
‘* was received as a member into one of the 
legislative councils.’’ * 

To facilitate this deliberate spoliation of 
American commerce, the Guadaloupe author- 
ities, on February 1, 1797, decreed that all 
vessels bound to or from the French islands 
that had been taken by the English should 
be good prize, and that ‘‘ every vessel which 
shall have cleared out under the vague 
denomination of West Indies,’’ should also 
be good prize. * 

In proof of the assertion that mere pirates 
were deliberately sent afloat under the French 
flag, we may quote the preamble to a decree 
of the National Convention dated July 31, 
1798. It says that ‘‘ information recently 
received from the French colonies and the 

"See p. 4834-5 of documents with message of presi- 
dent, May 20, 1826. 

*See p. 384, message and documents of May 20, 1826. 
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continent of America leaves no room to doubt 
that French cruisers, or such as call them- 
selves French, have infringed the laws of the 
Republic and that foreigners and 
pirates have abused the latitude allowed, at 
Cayenne and the West India islands, in order 
to cover with the French flag their extor- 
tions.’’ 

A few cases illustrative of these ‘‘ extor- 
tions ’’ will be found interesting. Thus the 
East India ship New Jersey was captured and 
taken to a port in San Domingo. Her own- 
ers, in order to release the ship and her very 
valuable cargo, paid $200,000 in coin to 
General Hedonville, the special agent of the 
Executive Directory. In connection with 
this it must be said that when the piratical 
cruisers continued at sea after the expiration 
of their so-called commissions, and brought 
in prizes, it was the practise of the officials 
to condemn the prizes and pocket all the 
proceeds, including the shares that would 
have been allowed to the cruisers had the 
prizes been taken before the commissions 
expired. * 

Even the French minister of marine was 
not above participating in this piracy. 
While the American ship Hare was lying at 
London with a valuable cargo belonging to 
Americans on board, her master, one Captain 
Hayley, an American citizen, developed a 
plan for obtaining a large share of the value 
of ship and cargo for himself. Crossing the 
channel to France, he went to the French 
minister of marine in person and obtained 
from him a commission as master of a priva- 
teer that had no existence. With this in his 
pocket he returned to London, took the Hare 
to sea, and sailed her into a French port, 
where she was condemned by the court “‘ as 
a good prize to this renegade.’’* It is else- 
where shown that French admiralty judges 
were shareholders in French privateers, 
so-called. ° 

As said, there are many stories, told under 
oath, of the ill-treatment our crews received 
at the hands of these pirates. That they 
were robbed of their cash and clothing 
scarcely need be told, but Volume III. of 
Wait’s ‘‘ State Papers ’’ has many stories of 
such petty stealing. The Yankee crews 
learned to consider themselves well off when 
nothing worse than robbery happened to 
them. The ordinary treatment received is 
very well portrayed by the following extracts 

3 See p. 432, message and documents of May 20, 1826. 


4See p. 438 of message and documents of May 20, 
1826. 


® Ibid., p. 152. 
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from page 291 of the volume just quoted: 


** Schooner Phebe, Webb, was taken on her passage 
from New London to Jérémie and carried to Petit 
Guave, where she was detained ninety days and the 
greatest part of her cargo taken withoutatrial. They 
even refused giving a receipt for what property they 
took, and the commissaries refused Captain Webb pro- 
visions to subsist his sick people. 

** At Petit Guave on the 10th November [were] seven 
American vessels. They had been lying there 
from two to three months, during which time their 
cargoes were taken from them without the form of a 
trial; more than three-fourths of the men (captains 
and sailors) fell a sacrifice to the fever, and the remain- 
ing fourth were more like walking ghosts than 
men. . . . There were then lying in the several 
parts of the Bite 51 sail of Americans, which had been 
brought in by privateers; and at a moderate computa- 
tion half of their crews had died.”’ 

Elsewhere (p. 173, for instance), this 
volume shows that American crews were 
‘* beaten, insulted, and cruelly imprisoned.’’ 
They were turned adrift without food on the 
southwest coast of Porto Rico, in many cases. 
They ‘‘ were exchanged with the British for 
Frenchmen,”’ and thus forced into the British 
navy. William Martin, master of the Cin- 
cinnatus, was tortured because he refused to 
aid the French captors in their spoliations. 
Two of the crew of the ship Endeavour 
‘* were mangled in a most shocking manner, 
and one of them was mortally wounded,’’ 
because they asked to have the clothing of 
which they had been robbed returned to 
them. Though bloodshed and torture were 
not common, there are several other cases 
on record. 

For five years — in some respects it is the 
most remarkable period in the history of 
American commerce—the people of the 
United States suffered these spoliations to 
continue without so much as striking one 
blow in self defense. What was then done 
to resist spoliation cannot be told here for 
lack of space, but the extent of the spolia- 
tion may be indicated. In a report of the 
secretary of state in 1884 on the ‘‘ French 
Spoliations,’? no less than 188 pages of the 
octavo pamphlet are devoted to a list of 
claims, and the number of claims on a page 
averages sixteen and a half; in all, there 
were not far from two thousand seven hun- 
dred cases of spoliations by the piratical 
French cruisers, the papers of which were 
on file in the state department in 1884. How 
many cases of spoliation had been abandoned 
as hopeless in the intervening time, and how 
many were never pressed because the suffer- 
ers died on the beach in the West India 
islands, can never be ascertained. The total 
amount of the losses in the cases filed, no 
interest being allowed, was $7,290,774.32 
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BY EDWIN ERLE SPARKS, 
(University of Chicago.) 


‘* The river on which we embark is called Meskonsing 
[Wisconsin]. It is very wide; it has a sandy bottom, 
which forms various shoals that render its navigation 
very difficult. It is full of Islands Covered with Vines. 
On the banks one sees fertile land, diversified with 
woods, prairies, and Hills. There are oak, Walnut, 
and basswood trees; and another kind whose branches 
are armed with long thorns. We saw there neither 
feathered game nor fish, but many deer, and a large 
number of cattle buffalo. We saw a spot 
presenting the appearance of an iron mine; and in fact 
one of our party assures us that the Ore which We 
found is very good and very rich. We safely 
entered the Missisipi on the 17th of June, with a Joy 
that I cannot Express.”’ 

ITTING in the log hut attached to 

the mission of St. Francis Xavier at 

Green Bay, Wisconsin, the attenuated 
figure of 

Father Mar- 

quette leaned over 
such crude materials 
as he could command 
while placing in writ- 
ing his recollections 
of the wonderful four 
months’ voyage which 
Joliet and he had made 
down the ‘“‘ mighty 
river that runs cross- 
wise to the course of 
the sun,’’ as described 
by the Indians, and 
back through the 
famed ‘‘ region with a 
quantity of Buffalo.’’ 
The priest, ill from 
the hardships of this 
life in the woods of 
North America, his 
long black gown torn by the bushes, his 
Jesuit’s cloak and hood stiffened with 
many a beating rain and winter’s snow, 
was yet content with his apparent hard 
lot. For while the priests of the other 
orders of the church were satisfied to bury 
themselves in cloisters or to cultivate vine- 
yards, had not Father Loyola founded the 
Society of Jesus as a kind of skirmish-line 
against sin, ready to be sent wherever 
the ‘‘ général’’ might will? If not the 
Indians of North America, it might have 
been the Indians of Brazil or of Paraguay, 
the coolies of China, or the swarming mil- 
lions of Hindoostan. Had he not baptized a 
dying Indian child on this incursion into the 


unknown land lying to the south of the Great 
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Lakes, and was not one soul saved worth the 
life of a poor Jesuit priest? 

Eight years afterward, this report of Mar- 
quette was printed in Paris—so long did it 
take for even important news to pass through 
the successive Jesuit officers from the woods 
of Wisconsin to Quebec and thence to 
France. The value of geographic discovery 
was secondary to the petty tribulations and 
wants of the missionaries, which filled the 
thousands of reports sent over concerning 
the progress of the work among the Indians. 
Yet the civil officers of Louis XIV. were not 
blind to the importance of the discovery of 
a river which might lead to Mexico, 
thereby giving the 
Grand Monarch a 
foothold against the 
Spanish on the south 
and circumventing the 
threatening English 
on the east. 

It was therefore an 
easy matter for the 
Sieur de La Salle, a 
native of Rouen, who 
had spent two years 
wandering about the 
Great Lakes, to secure 
on a special trip to 
France a commission 
from the king to make 
discoveries, to build 
' forts, and to open trade 

* along the Mississippi, 
if possible following 
it to its mouth. 
Traversing the great stream and its tribu- 
tary waters, often sleeping at night on 
the frozen hummocks of swamps, securing 
the favor of Indians by lending them his 
blacksmith and forge, at times compelled to 
rob their winter caches of seed corn, deserted 
again and again by his men, La Salle pene- 
trated the country of the Illinois, planted his 
short-lived Fort Crévecceur near the modern 
Peoria, and crowned the hundred and twenty 
feet of the later ‘‘ Starved Rock ’’ with the 
heavily barricaded fort of St. Louis. With 
every fort the French chain was being slowly 
welded about the sluggish English. 

Accompanied by his faithful lieutenant, 
Tonty, whose artificial substitute for a mem- 
ber lost in the Sicilian wars had gained his 
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Indian name of ‘‘the man with the iron 
hand,’’ La Salle was carried by the strong 
current of the Mississippi out into the Gulf 
of Mexico. Landing his more than decimated 


company of explorers and priests on a high 


knoll, he hewed a triumphal column from a 
tree trunk and on it nailed the coat of arms 
of France made from one of his copper 
kettles. Amid cries of ‘‘ Vive le Roi!’’ 
and the rattle of musketry the column was 
erected. Solemnly a Te Deum was chanted, 
followed by the hymn ‘‘ Vexilla Regis.’’ 
The customary leaden plate was buried con- 
taining the claims of ‘‘ Louis le Grand, Roy 
de France et Navarre,’’ to the land. The 
great monarch’s restless captains had won 
for him the heart of the North American 
continent, and to it they gave a name derived 
from that of their king — ‘‘ Louisiana.’’ 

The death-bed repentance of the king was 
but a slight compensation for leaving in the 
royal treasury only one-ninth the sum neces- 
sary to liquidate the debts of the kingdom. 
Instead of sitting down in despair or await- 
ing the slow savings of ordinary labor, the 
French imagination saw relief for the empire 
in the ready-made riches of the new Louisi- 
ana. Every ray of the sun reflected from 
Gallic enthusiasm transformed into gold the 
very stones of the new world upon which it 
chanced to fall. The dream of a French 
colonial empire in America began. It 
seemed likely at one time to be realized 
through the activity of French explor- 
ers. This New France was intended to 


be but an auxiliary part of Old France. 

Yet it was only a dream, acted out with 
the impracticability of dreamers. The new 
land was to be exploited and developed solely 
to enrich further the glorious rule of the 
Bourbon kings and to render still more mag- 
nificent a court which even now was dazzling 
all Europe. All this was to be accomplished 
not by the slow method of clearing the for- 
ests, developing agriculture, and planting 
colonial homes, as the English had begun on 
the commonplace Atlantic coast plain, but 
by shoveling gold, silver, copper, and tin 
out of mines; by determining proper uses 
for the wonderful ‘‘ green earth’’; by 
dredging pearls from the waters of the gulf; 
by weaving marvelous and enduring fabrics 
from the wool of the wild oxen; and by 
taking rich and costly furs from the animals 
of the backwoods. Even the labor necessary 
for gathering this wealth was not to be per- 
formed by Frenchmen in this new life beyond 
the seas, but by negro slaves brought from 
the French African possessions. 

Only such dreams could have made possible 
the speculating craze known as the ‘‘ Missis- 
sippi bubble’’ which raged until 1721, 
begetting thousands of companies for all 
kinds of visionary schemes in far-off ‘‘ Loui- 
siana,’’ and sending seven thousand whites 
and over six hundred slaves into that land of 
enchantment. Maps were issued by the 
Mississippi Company, bearing such legends 
across their faces as ‘‘ Full of mines,’’ 
** Here are salt springs,’’ ‘‘ Rock salt,’’ etc. 
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Contemporary cartoons show the speculating 
mania which filled the streets of Paris with 
people hawking all kinds of gambling stocks. 

Disgusted with the hundred irregularly 
placed cabins for quarters for the troopa, 
with the mean dwellings, and the unfinished 









LOUISIANA ALONG THE MISSISSIPPI. 
(From a contemporary map.) 


warehouse constituting the recently founded 
city of New Orleans, many of the colonists 
whom the Mississippi Company had allured 
to New France passed up the Mississippi to 
the ‘‘ country of the Illinois.’”” Father Mar- 
guette on that first voyage had said of the 
land lymg along the Illinois river: ‘‘ We 
have seen nothing like this river that we 
enter, as regards its fertility of soil, its 
prairies and woods; its cattle, elk, deer, 
wildeats, bustards, swans, ducks, paroquets, 
and even beaver.’’ Other Jesuit ‘‘ rela- 
tions’’ described the swans and ducks feed- 
ing on the wild oats until suffocated by their 
own fat. Wild apple trees and wild 
plum trees had been found on which slips 
from the cultivated trees of France could be 
grafted. Mulberries abounded, although 
not so large as the cultivated fruit. A nut 
called ‘‘ pecan’’ could be gathered which 
was declared superior to many of the nuts of 
France. Also an edible fruit was found 
something like the medlar to which the name 
of ‘‘ piakimini ’’ had been given, and another, 
the ‘‘ recemina,’’ which was twice the length 
of the finger and as large as an infant’s arm. 
Wild grapes were found, but only in the tops 
of trees. None grew about the Indian towns 
because the aborigines, in order to get the 
grapes, were accustomed to fell the trees on 
which they grew. The Indians cultivated 
beans, melons, squashes, and ‘‘ Turkish 
corn,’”? as the French called the maize. 
They also raised hogs and chickens, the 
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progenitors of which the French supposed 
had come from some wrecked vessel on the 
gulf and had been extended from tribe to 
tribe. Occasionally a horse was seen which 
had come from the Spanish in the southwest. 

The colonists on the Illinois found a way 
prepared for them by the long and arduous 
labors of the Jesuit priests. At the junction 
of the Illinois with the Mississippi stood the 
mission to the Kaskaskia Indians. Farther 
up the Mississippi stood the village and mis- 
sion of Cahokia. On the middle Illinois was 
the intermittent mission of the Peorias. 
The whole country had been taken away from 
its Quebec affiliation during the excitement 
of the Mississippi scheme and made a part 
of Louisiana, although without definite 
bounds, as the contemporary maps demon- 
strate. Boisbriant, carrying his commission 
from Louis XV. as commandant at the 
Illinois, rowed his laborious way up the 
Mississippi from New Orleans with a detach- 
ment of troops to construct a fort for 
protecting the coming [Illinois colonists. 
Selecting a site above the Kaskaskia village 
on the Illinois side of the Mississippi river, 
the men constructed a timbered fort on 
which they planted the cannon of France, 
and named it ‘‘ Chartres’’ in honor of the 
then regent of France. Near the fort the 
village of New Chartres arose, and at a short 
distance southward Prairie du Rocher sprang 


























( Reproduced, by special fission, from Justin Winsor's ‘‘ Narrative and 
Critical History of America.’’ Published by Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) 


SIEUR DE LA SALLE. 
idea of clustering 





up. Inheriting the 


together for mutual defense, which to this 
day makes the French a village people, these 
colonists with unlimited space at their com- 
mand built their log houses close together 
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with narrow streets and no lawns. The logs 
were set on end, fastened at the top by 
beams, and the inside was plastered with mud 
held together with straw or Spanish moss. 

Soon the fertile alluvial bottom opposite 
what is now the city of St. Louis, bearing 
the marks of prior civilization in numerous 
pre-historic mounds and fortifications, was 
dotted with French villages, each having its 
common pasture land. The tillable land was 
allotted in long narrow strips, a few arpents 
in width, and extending usually from the 
bluffs to the river. 

Before the fort was completed, the rush 
of settlers began. Renault, the director- 
general of the India Company, reached the 
Illinois with two hundred and fifty miners 
and several hundred slaves. Slavery was 
not a novelty in the region. The Indians 
had held captives as slaves before the arrival 
of the whites, and the latter easily adopted 
the custom. Marquette had been given an 
Indian boy slave on his first visit to the 
Illinois Indians. The black was found much 
superior to the red slave, but was more 
rebellious. At one time a dozen were hanged 
at New Orleans to suppress an insurrection. 

Renault set his miners and slaves to work 
searching for the reputed mines. He knew 
that two ingots of gold had been sent from 
the Illinois to France, but soon began to 
suspect that they had been brought origin- 
ally from Spanish New Mexico. Enthusiasts 
had reported a mine ‘‘ at the beginning of a 
mountain which is ten leagues long and all 
apparently of the same character. It is on 
the bank of the river, does not produce a 
single tree, and is constantly enveloped in 
mists, even in the finest weather. The soil 
where the ore is extracted is green.’’ Some 
thirty thousand pounds of this copper earth 
was sent down to New Orleans and four 
thousand pounds of the richest was sent 
thence to France. Barring this and some 
lead, no mineral in paying quantities was 
found. The first enthusiasm soon died out. 
The Mississippi ‘‘ bubble ’’ collapsed. Those 
who had been allured to the Illinois country 
turned their attention to small farming and 
trading. Their flatboats carried pork, flour, 
bacon, tallow, hides, and leather down to 
New Orleans, and brought back rice, indigo, 
sugar, and dry goods. 

Life was simple; government was light; 
and, judging from the letters and reports, 
Indians and mosquitoes were the only pests 
to be experienced. Gravier on his voyage 
had declared that in the month of March the 
mosquitoes darkened the air in the Missis- 
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sippi valley, and persons could not be 
distinguished at ten paces. Poisson once 
wrote: ‘‘The mosquitoes have caused more 
swearing since the French have been here 
than had previously taken place in all the 
rest of the world.’’ Among invoices of 


goods sent out one frequently finds “ stuff 
for making awnings against the mosquitoes. ’’ 

Commanders changed rapidly in the district 
of the Illinois, next to the largest and most 
populous of the nine districts into which 
Louisiana had been divided. Boisbriant was 
followed by De Tisné, De Siette, St. Ange, 


LOUIS XIV. 


and D’Arteguitte in rapid succession, the 
latter being burned at the stake by the 
Chickasaws in an unfortunate expedition 
which he made against them. The civil offices 
were more stable positions. De la Loire 
was for many years intendant of the district, 
and each year made a tour from New 
Chartres through the villages to examine and 
paraph the records kept by the various 
notaries. Or some years the notaries may 
have found it a diversion to mount a caléche 
and drive to the fort with the precious rec- 
ords in their pig-skin covers most carefully 
wrapped up. Or they may have come on this offi- 
cial business rowed in a pirogue by the sturdy 
arms of a coureur de bois — wood-ranger. 
Like the French dream which they repre- 
sent, these old records were ruthlessly scat- 
tered and destroyed by the conquering 
Americans, when they invaded Illinois, Many 
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have gone to kindle fires in some petty clerk’s 
office. Others have been thrown from 
court-house windows during rebuilding to be 
burned in the adjacent alley as rubbish. 
Occasionally one is preserved through the 
care of some appreciative official. 

In the office of the clerk of the circuit 
court at Belleville, St. Clair county, Illinois, 
thirteen miles from St. Louis, is a little 
pile of old court records among which is a 
quaint volume bound in stiff hide upon whose 
sides, yellow with age, is inscribed in faded 
ink but with a large hand, ‘‘ Régistre des 
Insinuations des Donations aux Siége des 
Illinois ’’; that is, ‘‘ Register of Reports of 
Gift Conveyances at the Seat of Government 
of the Illinois.’’ 

Perhaps this book was sent, freshly bound 
in its durable cover with two small strips of 
leather on each side to tie across the front, 
from France to New Orleans, and was then 
despatched with other supplies to the Illinois 
where it became a part of the public prop- 


BARROIR’S OFFICIAL SIGNATURE. 


He 


erty entrusted to one Bertlot Barroir. 
was the notary at Kaskaskia, or ‘‘ aux Cas,”’ 


as he usually abbreviated it. Once, in a 
burst of energy, he wrote ‘‘ aux Cascakias.’’ 
A similar abbreviation of ‘‘ aux Ca’’ for 
Cahokia led to the later American imitation 
of the sound in ‘* Okaw,’’ by which a stream 
near that village was for some time known. 
Okawville is still on a map of Illinois. 

One spring day of 1737, Barroir, the 
notary of Kaskaskia, opened his new record 
book, now time-stained, ragged of edge, and 
rat-eaten, to record the marriage contract 
entered into between Normand Labriére and 
Catherine Clement, ‘‘ for the great friend- 
ship that the future husband entertains for 
his future spouse.’’ Neither seems to have 
had any worldly goods with which to endow 
the other, but they agreed that in the event 
of having no children the survivor should 
possess all the property. This contract and 
many similar ones seem to be a kind of supple- 
ment to the French law which provided for the 
disposition of property in the case of children. 

Other marriages bear evidence in the 
record of better worldly standing. Jean 
Francois Guille and Frangoise Poture are 
given an arpent of land by the brother-in-law 
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and maternal sister of the bride; several 
brood hogs by admiring friends; and 
** iron fittings for a dwelling to be delivered 
at the call of the couple.’’ One bride brings 
acow, one thousand pounds of flour, and 
eight hundred livres as dowry, on condition 
that ‘‘ the prospective husband shall pray for 
the repose of her soul if she die first.”’ A 
bridegroom endows his future bride with ‘‘ a 
furnished room, household furniture, linen, 
rings, and jewelry for her sole use.”’ 

In one marriage contract recorded by 
Barroir a widow brings a thousand livres on 
condition that ‘‘ the future husband shall 
protect her children in their persons and 
property the same as their true father would 
have done.’’ Indeed, the frequency with 
which veuve (widow) follows the names of 
brides impresses one with the hazardous life 
of the frontier. ‘‘ Joseph Somminville, killed 
recently by the savages, our enemies,’’ is an 
entry indicative of many similar cases failing 
of record. Perhaps only the marriage con- 
tracts of widows were entered since they 
were more likely to hold property. Or some 
of these ‘‘ widows ’’ may have been filles des 
casettes (girls with the boxes), who were sent 
out frequently to Louisiana, each carrying the 
box containing her meager bridal outfit. 

There was a constant demand in America 
for marriageable women, and the Illinois dis- 
trict was no exception. Marriages with the 
Indian women were discouraged, although 
only too common at first. At one time Mon- 
sieur Michael Chassin, commissary at Fort 
Chartres, wrote to a minister of state at 
Paris: ‘‘ If there happens to be any young 
woman of your acquaintance who wants to 
make the voyage for love of me, I should be 
much obliged to her and would do my best to 
show her my gratitude.”’ 

Sometimes Barroir recorded a kind of 
joint-stock partnership between unmarried 
men, adventurers, who ‘‘ having lived 
together for a long time in a perfect union 
and having during that time mutually assisted 
and aided each other in their needs ‘ 
and having no relatives to receive their 
estate,’’ agree that the survivor shall have 
the entire property. Sometimes a merchant, 
** being about to go down the river to New 
Orleans, ’’ shows his appreciation of the perils 
of the journey by willing all his earthenware 
to a friend if she will give two hundred 
francs to the church for prayers for his soul. 
Frequently a single man reaching old age 
wills all his property to a friend on condition 
that he be kept well and in clean linen, 
lodged, fed, and warmed, all his life. 
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On one page, Louis Thomas, of Fort 
Chartres, ‘‘ considering the ailments to which 
he has been reduced and the maladies and 
sicknesses of this country of which he is fre- 
quently afflicted, and wishing to dispose of 
the property which God has given him to 
those who will care for him to the end of his 
life, and wishing no longer to exert himself 
with any labor except that which he is 
pleased to do, and having no intention to 
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work except for the salvation of his soul,’’ 
gives all his property to M. Gagnon, a priest. 

Although these subjects of the king of 
France were in the wilds of a new country, 
surrounded by savages and half-breeds, they 
were always Frenchmen. Jewelry seems to 
have been as highly esteemed in front of 
une maison de poteaux (a cabin built of logs 
set on end in the earth and joined at the 
tops) as it would have been on the boule- 
vards of Paris. ‘‘ One silver spoon and one 
silver fork ’’ are left by a woman to each of 
her daughters. ‘‘To have and possess 
according to the customs of Paris ’’ is not an 
infrequent phrase. One will disposes of 
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twelve thousand livres, almost two and a 
half thousand dollars, apparently in cash. 
Slaves frequently appear as property, 
perpetuating slave-holding in Illinois, which 
had not died out according to the census in 
1840. ‘‘ A little Indian slave named Pierrot ’’ 
must have been a mischievous chap. ‘‘ An 
Indian man, two Indian women, and one little 
Indian girl aged seven’’ were willed by 
Francois Lacroix in 1755. In one place two 
slaves are described as ‘‘ rouge 

nez de la famille,’? which may 

mean Indian slaves of the tribe 

of red noses, or may refer to 

some such bibulous mark on the 

face of a half-breed slave. The 

high price which some of the 

slaves in Illinois brought may 

be learned from the record of 

the receipts at a public auction: 

conducted by a notary. ‘‘I, 

the notary public,’’ begins the 

record, ‘‘ having in person gone 

in front of the chief entry and 

exit door of the church, the 

people coming out in great 

numbers, and, being accom- 

panied by the constable, having 

read, posted up, and cried aloud 

in an intelligible voice that I was 

| about to execute a writ of sale,’’ 

- etc. Estimating five livres to 

the dollar, Geime, a blacksmith, 

and his forge complete brought 

$1,327; a half-breed, Marie, 

$733; a negro man, woman, 

and child, $1,020; a mulattress, 

Cateau, $531; a negress, Catish, 

$590; a small negro, Francois, 

$531. Among the other property 

sold were an old ax, a pair of and- 

irons, candle molds, hammock, 

and a stuffed easy chair, broken. 

A feather bed brought some- 

thing over $20, and a mirror a little less. 
Little cared these simple farmers, or the 
small tradesmen who brought up their goods _. 
from New Orleans, or the chance visiting 
coureurs de bois, for the affairs of state. 
Fidelity to the church, fidelity to the king, 
and frequent saint and festal days rounded 
the sum of their desires. They were never 
considered more than pawns on the diplo- 
matic chessboard of Europe. As time went 
on, news of the fertility of the soil of. 
‘Luciana ’’ and the ‘‘ Mischacebe’’ valley 
reached the English along the Atiantic coast, 
and stimulated them to make good their paper 
claim to land ‘‘ due west to the South Sea.’”’ 
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The first evidences of the coming conflict 
between the hereditary enemies, the French 
and English, for the possession of the 
Mississippi valley, reached the Illinois in the 
shape of a regiment of French troops under 
Chevalier de Makarty, a major of engineers. 


AN OFFICIAL APPROVAL IN BARROIR'S RECORD. 


They soon transformed the peaceful scene 
into one of toil and haste. Quarrying huge 
blocks of stone from the bluffs east of Fort 
Chartres, they transported them in scows 
across an intervening old river bed to replace 
the wooden fortification erected many years 
before. Four acres of ground were enclosed 
by solid stone walls eighteen feet high with 
bastions at the corners, making a stronghold 
against the threatening English. 

Scarcely was the fort completed when one 
of the captains with a company of troops 
went up the Ohio to Fort Duquesne, now 
Pittsburg, where he joined another body of 
French from Canada, making a force ‘‘ as 
numerous as the pigeons in the wood,’’ 
according to the accompanying Indians. 
Surrounding ‘‘ Monsieur de Wachensen,’’ as 
the French despatches called him, they com- 
pelled the young Virginian to surrender, and 
so introduced the French-Indian war. The 
company returned in triumph to Fort 
Chartres to boast of this victory over Wash- 
ington and his Virginians. ‘‘ For God and 
the king ’’ the Illinois Catholic farmers gave 
flour, pork, and other provisions to the com- 
missary, while the unemployed enlisted as 
volunteers against the invading Protestant 
English. Illinoisians were numbered among 
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the troops who embarked sadly on the Ohio 
and looked back at the burning Fort Du- 
quesne, which they were evacuating under 
pressure of their advancing foemen. They 
were represented at the disastrous defeat of 
the French at Niagara of which Makarty said, 
‘* It cost me the flower of my 
men.’’ Everywhere the blue 
of France gave way before 
the red of the English in 
the woods of America; and in 
February, 1763, Louis XV. 
placed his signature to the 
treaty which forever shat- 
tered the dream of a French 
colonial empire in America. 
It was revived but once and 
then for a moment only in 
the fertile brain of Napoleon. 

Louis XV. had signed away 
every foot of mainland — 
from the mouth of the St. 
Lawrence, over the Great 
Lakes, through the Illinois 
country, even to the mouth 
of the Mississippi— all was 
lost. The leaden plates 
buried with such pomp and 
circumstance, the coats of 
arms nailed to trees in var- 
ious places, the cross of the church erected at 
prominent points, the proclamations read 
three times in a loud voice accompanied by 
a bit of the soil raised in the hand as a token 
of possession in the name of the Most High, 
Most Renowned Monarch, Louis, Most Chris- 
tian King of France and Navarre — what had 
it all availed against the westward progress 
of the English speech across the continent? 

Louisiana, for whose retention its aged 
founder, Bienville, pleaded with tears, was 
surrendered with the rest. Like a thunder- 
bolt fell the news upon the French in the 
lilinois. The rejoicing with which they 
would have welcomed Pierre Laclede, bring- 
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ing a fur-trading colony to settle among 
them, was turned to sullen despair; and 
hundreds followed the newcomers across 
the Mississippi to some high ground just 
below the mouth of the Missouri — the begin- 
nings of the modern city of St. Louis. 
Even when they learned that this part of 
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Louisiana had been signed away to Spain as 
that on the east had been given to England, 
they yet preferred the rule of the Spaniard 
to that of the Englishman. Others in the 
Illinois country placed their few household 
goods on flatboats, and, bidding a tearful 
farewell to their little cottages and the 
peaceful times that had been, floated down 
to New Orleans under the false hope that it 
still remained a part of New France. 

Only the helpless and the bewildered were 
left in Illinois to await the delayed coming 
of the conquerors. The veteran St. Ange, 
a Canadian who had been about the Illinois 
for half a century, abandoned his post on 
the Wabash, where a village had sprung up 
about the trading post of Monsieur Vin- 
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cennes, and retreated to Fort Chartres where 
he placed himself at the head of a handful 
of remaining troops to turn over in a becom- 
ing manner the sovereignty of the Illinois 
and to pay the last sad rites to the dying 
lilies of France. It took the English two 
years to persuade the warrior Pontiac that 
he could not revive the conflict and save his 
beloved allies, the French. - Meanwhile, St. 
Ange daily paraded his little guard at the fort 
and waited, smiling grimly at the delay. 
Finally on a bright October day, 1765, a 
company of the famous Highlanders, the 
Black Watch, landed near the fort, having 
come by water from Fort Pitt, and with 
brave display piped their way into the 
stronghold of the west. Dignified to the 
last, St. Ange lowered the colors of France 
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and withdrew to his fellows at St. Louis, 
where he took commission under Spain. 

The French remaining in the Illinois found 
their fears speedily dissolved. No friction 
marked the transition to English rule except 
a duel between a French and an English 
officer, said to have been rival suitors, an 
event which has thus far escaped the histor- 
ical novelist. The Record of Gifts shows no 
evidence of the transition of allegiance. 
Barroir had been replaced by other notaries 
as time passed, and another civil judge than 
De la Loire had ‘‘ paraphed ’’ the pages with 
their proper numbers as each year passed. 
But the entries continue in French to the 
year 1769, when the pages were exhausted. 
Indeed, so little was the local government of 

the Illinois country inter- 

fered with, that some 
records of courts were kept 
in the French language so 
late as 1791, although the 
control in the meantime had 
passed from the English to 
the Americans, through 

George Rogers Clark. 

The present surroundings 
of the old French record 
are little indicative of the 
old régime in which it played 
its little part. It is tucked 
away in the office of a 
circuit court clerk instead 
of a parish notary. About 
it is heard the hissing 
English tongue instead of . 

- the flowing Gaelic. No 
judge of marine comes 
annually with paternalistic 
powers to ‘‘ paraph’”’ the 
records, since the American 

system makes the official responsible to no 
one save the American public, and that only 
in the shape of an investigation. The law 
dominating the building in which the record 
rests is the English statute instead of the 
French common law. The county, a division 
unknown to the French, bears neither the 
name of Marquette, nor of Boisbriant, nor 
of St. Ange. Instead, it is called St. Clair, 
from the first American governor of the 

Northwest Territory. The name “ Belle- 

ville’’ alone remains to recall the French 
town on the Rhone. To the north in St. 

Clair county, one finds the Celtic towns of 

O’Fallon and Caseyville; to the south, the 

Teutonic names of Millstadt, Darmstadt, 

Heinrichtown, and Freeburg. Only the 

township name of Prairie du Long remains 
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to show the departed glory of France. 

Commerce has encroached upon and bids 
fair to sink the picturesque old French town 
of Cahokia in a manufacturing suburb of 
growing St. Louis. The fickle Mississippi, 
as if to sport with its discoverers and to 
mock the ambitions of its first exploiteurs, 
has carried away almost the last vestige of 
the site of old Kaskaskia where Barroir kept 
his record of gifts. A century ago it washed 
away a part of old Fort Chartres, and the 
incoming Americans, finding building stone 
so ready to hand, completed the work of 
demolition. On a local map of land surveys, 
one may find the former commons of the 
French towns stretching in narrow strips 
from the bluffs across the old river beds to 
the Mississippi, although surrounded by 
the rectangular system of the American 
surveys. 

The American of today measures the west- 
ward march of the people across the continent 
by remembering that almost one hundred and 
eighty years elapsed between the settlement 
of Jamestown, Virginia, on the coast and 
that of Marietta, Ohio, west of the moun- 
tains and north of tho river. Few realize 
that the French had set up a well-ordered 
government in the heart of the continent 
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nearly one hundred years before the founding 
of Marietta; that the lilies of France waved 
triumphantly from Quebec to New Orleans 
and from the Alleghenies to the Rockies, 
while the English colonies formed but a thin 
fringe along the Atlantic coast, penetrating 
the interior at no place more than one hun- 
dred and fifty miles. There were French 
forts along the Mississippi tributaries before 
Georgia, the last of the thirteen English 
colonies, was planted. French commanders 
exercised their troops in the middle west 
before Washington was born. Barroir was 
keeping his record of gifts at Kaskaskia 
when John Adams was only two years old. 
Trade and hunting, with a small kind of 
agriculture, were as vigorous one thousand 
miles inland as on the coast. 

If the French dream in America had been 
realized, the heart of the continent might 
today be controlled from France in the old 
feudal way by which power was concentrated 
in the officers, while the common people 
remained purely subjects. It is unlikely 
that a tithe of the glorious career of America 
would have been realized. How many French 
colonies have become free republics? If the 
French dream had been realized —but to 
the last it was only a dream, 
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BY JANE A. STEWART. 


10 recognize that the ability of 
women as educators is equal to that 
of men, is characteristic of the 
present times. This tendency began 

J ~+to grow during the century just 
past, although the higher positions and 
better paid posts of authority have usually 
been reserved for men. In this respect the 
new century will probably witness an im- 
portant further growth and change. And 
no forces have done more to bring about a 
reversal of public opinion as to women’s 
capacity than those women who, through sig- 
nal ability and rare qualities of mind and 
heart, have dignified high offices in educational 
institutions. 

This can be said of no other women educa- 
tors more properly than of those who from 
the ranks of professors have risen to posts 
of greater responsibility as deans. 

All the women deans of the country would 
not constitute a large body, numerically. 

In coeducational institutions men are 
still often placed as heads over women’s 


departments. But the term dean, generic- 
ally, applies as well to women as to men. 
In its original significance, it was derived 
from monastic and civil uses of Roman times. 
The decanus was the head of ten, and the 
centurion was the head of ten tens. 

In its ecclesiastical application the decanus, 
or dean, becomes head of a group of ten 
monks, or of a chapter or body of canons. 
As far back as the eighth century we find 
mention of the female dean, or doyenne, the 
head of a body of canonesses following the 
rules of St. Augustine, or secular, and bound 
by no permanent religious vows. These 
chapters becamé very numerous in France 
and Germany, and included only those of 
royal, princely, or noble birth. 

In colleges, the office is one that may be 
traced to the monastic dean, and is chiefly 
disciplinary. The function of the dean is 
distinctive from that of the teaching duty of 
the tutor, and includes the supervision of 
conduct and studies, attendance at chapel, 
and the control of all matters pertaining to 
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graduation and discipline. In a university, 
the dean of a department is practically the 
president of that department. 

In the different American colleges for 
women where the office has been established, 
the duties vary greatly. In some institutions 
of learning for women the office seems 
to follow closely the model of a purely 
disciplinary and administrative post ; in others 
these functions have been combined with 
those of the teacher. The duties of a dean 
do not seem to demand in all colleges the 
establishment of a distinctive office, the 
responsibilities being sometimes shared, as 
at Vassar, by the woman principal and the 
secretary. The woman principal in this 
case assumes charge of the social side of 
life, of permissions for absence, and of the 
chief portion of the discipline. The secre- 
tary has in hand the management of the 
educational machinery, the arranging of 
classes, consultation with students in regard 
to their courses, deficiencies, etc. Both 
officers are voting members of the faculty, 
though having no class-room duties. 

In carrying the responsibility for the 
direction and management of a woman’s 
college, Miss Agnes Irwin, as dean of Rad- 
cliffe, assumes all the responsibilities of 
a college president. Though Mrs. Louis 
Agassiz, honorary president, is still inter- 
ested in the work, her advanced years 
and ill health combine to prevent active 
service. Miss Irwin has proved to be the 
right person in the right place, in the super- 
vision of the students, in the fulfilment of 
the functions inhering in the governing 
boards — of all of which the dean is a mem- 
ber— and in carrying out the duties of the 
president in her absence or illness. 

Miss Irwin’s remarkable intellectuality 
and her notable ancestry give her unusual 
prestige. Her father, Hon. William Wallace 
Irwin, was appointed minister to Den- 
mark by President Polk, where the family 
removed when Miss Irwin was one year old. 
Her mother was a member of the noted 
Bache family, direct descendants of Benjamin 
Franklin. On the maternal side is a long 
list of names, including well-known American 
statesmen, authors, men prominent in mili- 
tary and naval service, and in the professions. 
The influence of her association during her 
youth in Washington with men and women 
of affairs has not only contributed to a wide 
culture, but also has had its broader influ- 
ence on Miss Irwin’s work as an educator. 

Miss Irwin’s teaching career began in New 
York in 1862 in a private school. In 1869 she 
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became principal of a private school in Phila- 
delphia, a post she ably filled for twenty-five 
years. She assumed the greater respon- 
sibility offered when Radcliffe College was 
opened in 1894. Miss Irwin’s training 
for the important work in which she is 
engaged has not been on purely academic 
lines. Her own initiative as a student has 
been stimulated by large opportunities in 
extended travel, and in social experience 
through a wide acquaintance with noted 
men and women. Her thorough scholarship, 


MRS. MARTHA FOOTE CROW, 
Dean of Woman’s Department, Northwestern University. 


keen mentality, and deep spiritual nature 
undoubtedly make her peculiarly fitted to set 
the educational standard at Radcliffe ona 
plane with the requirements of a national 
university for men. 

The function of the dean at Radcliffe is 
not to teach. The lectures are delivered by 
the corps of instructors at Harvard. Asa 
director to young women in their choice of 
studies, as an exemplar to them of rare 
scholarship combined with womanly charm, 
as a guide to lead them to higher concepts 
of life and to the higher planes of living to 
which intellectual acquirements are only the 
stepping-stones, Miss Irwin is filling a great 
place and reflecting credit upon the noble 
body of American women educators. 

There is no better known coeducational 
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institution in all the middle west than North- 
western University. The first dean of its 
woman’s department was the late Frances 


MISS MARGARET J. EVANS, 
Dean of the Woman’s Department, Carleton College. 


Willard, LL. D., who had completed there a 
brilliant educational career before entering 
upon the reform and philanthropic work to 
which she devoted her later life. North- 
western has had other able women deans, 
but none of greater scholarship than the 
present occupant of the deanship, Mrs. 
Martha Foote Crow, Ph. D., who has a 
reputation as a Shakespearean scholar which 
is international. Dr. Crow is a daughter of 
a Methodist divine, the Rev. J. B. Foote of 
Syracuse, New York. Her husband was a 
well-known archzologist. One of the most 
talented women upon whom Syracuse Univer- 
sity has ever conferred a degree, Dr. Crow 
has since her graduation in 1876 been a very 
busy woman as teacher, writer, and lecturer. 
She has been associated with many colleges, 
including Wellesley. At Iowa College she 
was woman principal, and was assistant pro- 
fessor of English literature at the University 
of Chicago before accepting the deanship of 
Northwestern in 1900, which also includes 
the chair of English literature. 

Mrs. Crow is unique as a student, extend- 
ing her studies through a broad range. She 
has done research work at the British Museum 
and the Bodleian library. Her specialty lies 
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in the Shakespearean period, in which she 
is recognized as an authority, her assistance 
as associate editor being asked by the English 
editor of the Warwick edition of Shakespeare, 
recently published in Edinburgh. On com- 
mission from the Bureau of Education at 
Washington some years ago, she made a 
report of her investigation into the university 
education of women in Europe, which was 
published by the government. 

In addition to her work as dean and 
instructor, Dr. Crow is continually putting 
forth literary products in both poetic and 
dramatic form. For several years she has 
devoted considerable time to an edition of 
the ‘‘ Elizabethan Sonnet Cycle,’’ the most 
important of her works. 

Miss Mary Alma Sawyer of the Western 
College for Women, Oxford, Ohio, is a noble 
woman, an admirable officer, and a fine type 
of dean of a woman’s college. She is of 
both Revolutionary and Puritan stock, her 
family having settled in Massachusetts about 
1632. She was born in Windsor county, 
Vermont, and grew up in the wholesome 
atmosphere of a New England village. Her 
college preparatory work was done at Black 
River Academy, Ludlow, Vermont. After 
several years of study and of teaching Miss 
Sawyer entered Mt. Holyoke College with 
advanced credit procured by examinations. 
Her record was a brilliant one. In three years 


MISS MARY ALMA SAWYER, 
Dean of Western College for Women, Oxford, Ohio. 


she completed the course, graduating in 1879. 
Miss Sawyer taught at Northampton, Mas- 
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sachusetts, and at Demill College, Ontario, 
before her association with the Western 
College, where she became instructor in 
chemistry. When the office of dean was 
created in 1895 she became the first dean. 

Although always a teacher of remarkable 
success, it is in the difficult position of dean 
that her powers have been seen to the best 
advantage. Her wise tact is constantly 
evident in the management of college 
affairs. She has, to a marked degree, 
the ability to influence and inspire 
those with whom she comes in con- 
tact. Many a girl has been led to 
complete her college course and under- 
take labor in responsible fields through 
her influence. Dean Sawyer is a 
woman of broad culture. She has 
added to her acquirements by grad- 
uate work in the leading universities, 
and she has traveled extensively in 
Europe and America. 

To Miss Ellen Pendleton has lately 
come the honor of being elected dean 
of Wellesley, although she will not 
begin her duties until next September. 
Her appointment is a merited recog 
nition of ability. Miss Pendleton is at 
present secretary of Wellesley, from 
which she was graduated in 1886. She 
became instructor of mathematics in 
1888, and has been a member of the 
faculty ever since. In 1889-90 she 
studied at Newnham College, Cam- 
bridge, England. She received her 
degree of master of arts in 1891, 
and was appointed secretary in 1897. 

Miss Pendleton was born in West- 
erly, Rhode Island, where she received 
her early education and preparation 
for college. During her college 
course, she held prominent positions 
and was elected to several posts of honor, 
displaying marked executive ability. At 
the beginning of the past college year 
Miss Pendleton succeeded Miss Woolley, who 
was called to the presidency of Mt. Holyoke, 
as head of College Hall. The office of dean 
at Wellesley, it appears, has been vacant for 
two years since the withdrawal of the former 
dean, Miss Margaret Stratton. 

Another graduate of Wellesley, Dr. Alice H. 
Luce, has recently been promoted to a dean- 
ship, having been called to fill the place at the 
head of the Woman’s Department of Oberlin 
College. Miss Luce was prepared for col- 
lege in the Edward Little High School, 
Auburn, Maine, and entered Wellesley in 
1880, graduating with the degree of bachelor 
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of arts three years later. She taught in the 
high schools of Putnam, Connecticut, and of 
Wellesley, and later at the Girls’ Latin 
School in Boston, where she was instructor 
in English and mathematics for eight years. 
From 1893 to 1895 she studied philosophy 
and English philology and literature at the 
University of Leipsic and then matriculated 
at the University of Heidelberg, from which 


MISS ALICE H. LUCE, 


Dean of the Woman’s Department, Oberlin College. 


she received her degree of doctor of philos- 
ophy, magna cum laude, in 1896. Returning 
to her native land, she became professor 
of English at Smith and at Wellesley. - 

Dr. Luce is possessed of teaching powers 
of high quality and has succeeded in an un- 
usual way in commanding the respect and 
admiration of her students, by whom she is 
also greatly beloved for her winsome qualities. 
Her scholarship is of a broad order and she 
is noted for enthusiasm and splendid powers 
of work. Her love of administrative work 
is very pronounced, and is finding greater 
opportunity in the new field. ‘‘ Her char- 
acter is frankness and sincerity itself,’’ says 
Mrs. Alice Freeman Palmer. ‘‘ She is 
perfectly straightforward in her speech, and 
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businesslike and accurate in her dealings with 
others.’’ These traits, combined with perfect 
health and adaptability, peculiarly fit Dr. 
Luce for the responsible office of dean. 

Since 1892 the graduate department in 
Brown University has placed women on 
exactly the same footing as men. In respect 
to instruction, examinations, and degrees, 
the two sexes are treated precisely alike. 
Pembroke, like Radcliffe and Barnard, gives 
a type of collegiate education which has the 
advantages both of separation and coeduca- 
tion. These codrdinate colleges, as they 
have been well designated, offer to women 
the best that is given to men and under the 
best conditions, it is claimed. Pembroke, 
until last October, had always had a man as 
dean. For the first time a woman now occu- 
pies that post— Miss Annie Crosby 
Emery, Ph. D. At her inauguration 
Pembroke was filled with alumni and 
friends of the college and a number 
of distinguished guests participated, 
among whom were Miss Caroline 
Hazard, president of Wellesley, and 
Miss M. Carey Thomas, president of 
Bryn Mawr. Dr. Emery is a native 
of New England, having been born at 
Ellsworth, Maine. Her father is 
Hon. L. A. Emery, a justice of the 
state supreme court. Her record as 
a student is a notable one. She has 
won successively every honor in the 
gift of the faculty or students of 
her alma mater, Bryn Mawr-—bachelor 
of arts, master of arts, doctor of 
philosophy, European fellow of her 
year, first holder of the then newly 
created academic office of secretary 
to the president of the college, one of 
the signers of the original charter of 
self-government granted by the 
trustees, and by the unanimous vote 
of fellow students, first president 
of the self-government itself during 
the first and most critical year of its 
existence. Her European year was 
passed at the University of Leipsic. 
Dr. Emery received her degree of 
doctor of philosophy in 1896, and in 
1897 she became dean of women 
and assistant professor of classical phi- 
lology in the University of Wisconsin. By 
inaugurating as dean a woman who has 
completed a long course of academic study, 
the trustees of Brown University have 
given evidence of their belief that educated 
women are needed in women’s education. 

‘It has been recognized from the first,’’ 
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says President Thomas of Bryn Mawr, ‘‘ that 
positions of authority and influence in colleges 
for men must be held by college-bred persons 
of high standing as scholars, and we are slowly 
comiag to understand that colleges for women 
cannot be controlled effectively in any other 
way.’”’ 

Miss Thomas was among the first women 
who lived in Sage College when it was opened 
as a women’s dormitory by Cornell Univer- 
sity, and says that she knows from experi- 
ence how unsuitable it is to gather together 
a body of college women without putting at 
their head an educated woman whose opinion 
they can respect. 

Dr. Margaret Hoy Washburn, the present 
head of Sage College, is a graduate of Vassar 
College, a native of New York City, and a 


MISS MARION TALBOT, 


Dean of the Woman’s Department, Chicago University. 


woman of great learning and literary ability. 
She did postgraduate work in Columbia and 
Cornell, receiving her degree of doctor of 
philosophy from the latter in 1894. For six 
years Dr. Washburn was professor of psychol- 
ogy and ethics at Wells, and during that 
time published many original articles in 
psychological journals on various phases of 
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her special theme, as well as two volumes of 
translations of Wundt’s Ethick. 

In view of all that women have accom- 
plished as educators, it was not surprising 
that the trustees of Chicago University, in 
looking about for a chief executive for the 
woman’s department of that institution, 
should have given woman’s ability due recog- 
nition. Miss Marion Talbot, the present 


MISS MARGARET FLOY WASHBURN, 


Dean of the Woman’s Department, Cornell University. 


dean, was educated at Boston University, the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, and 
in Switzerland and Germany. Her profes- 
sional record includes that of teacher at 
Lasell Seminary, and instructor in domestic 


science at Wellesley. In 1892 she became 
dean of women and associate professor of 
sanitary science at Chicago University. In 
the work of sanitary science she has been 
recognized as an expert. Miss Talbot is 
representative of a high type of the educa- 
tional executive. Her splendid organizing 
powers, clear brain, and originality find vent 
in the great western institution where she 
has full authority in the direction of all the 
varied interests of the women students. 
Among the best known women educators 
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of the great northwest is Miss Margaret 
Evans, dean of Carleton College, Northfield, 
Minnesota, a position she has held for a 
quarter of acentury. In point of seniority 
by length of office, Miss Evans would become 
the dean of women deans in the United States 
if such an office could be conceived. Loyalty 
to the institution in which she has been so 
potent a factor for so long, has held her to 

, the post despite the many tempting 
offers from larger and better known 
educational institutions. Miss Evans’s 
training at Lawrence University has 
been supplemented by two years of 
study abroad, in Paris and Berlin, 
Oxford and Heidelberg. Miss Evans’s 
first experience as a teacher was at 
Downer College, Wisconsin, where she 
taught German and history. The 
next year she became woman principal 
and instructor in Latin, Greek, and 
German at her alma mater. In 1894 
she was made dean of Carleton College. 

The busy life of dean has not pre- 
vented Miss Evans’s participation in 
the wider interests of women through 
the great organizations. She has 
specially interested herself in the 
various lines of work having for their 
object the betterment of social con- 
ditions, the uplifting of humanity, 
and the spread of Christianity. Her 
interest in missionary work was 
appropriately recognized by the 
American board when, two years ago, 
it chose her as one of the two women 
first elected to corporate member- 
ship in that august body. As chair- 
man of the educational committee 
of the General Federation of Women’s 
Clubs, Miss Evans wields a wide influ- 
ence in promoting educational work 
throughout the country. She has been for 
four years president of the Minnesota State 
Federation of Women’s Clubs and was at the 
last biennial elected second vice-president of 
the General Federation. 

Possessed of ability as a writer and 
speaker, Miss Evans frequently responds to 
calls for platform duty. She is a woman of 
remarkably strong character, high Christian 
principles, and is thoroughly devoted to her 
profession. 

Miss Laura D. Gill is the new dean of Bar- 
nard College, which has had no regular dean 
for the past year owing to the resignation 
of Miss Emily James Smith, now Mrs. Putnam. 
Miss Gill is a thoroughbred college woman, 2 
graduate of Smith College, where she after- 
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wards took a master’s degree in biology in 
1885. She studied also at Leipsic, Geneva, 
and the Sorbonne, making a specialty of 
mathematics and mathematical astronomy. 
She has served in various capacities at the 
Burnham School, Northampton, Massachusetts. 
Miss Gill is not only a broadly equipped educa- 
tor, but a humanitarian as well. At the break- 
ing out of the recent Spanish-American war, 
she went to Cuba under the auspices of the 
Red Cross Society, and did good service in 
executive work connected with the nurses’ 
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auxiliary. Since the close of the war, she 
has been for two years in charge of the 
work of the Cuban Orphan Society in 
Cuba. 

Many leading women’s colleges have men 
still at the head who are doing noble and 
effective service. But the best results, it is 
probable, are obtained under the superin- 
tendence and direction of cultured women of 
insight and sympathy, especially trained for 
the work of leaders in educational enterprises 
for women. 


LETTERS FROM “LILLIPUT’”’ 
Who was a Little Girl. 


INTRODUCTION. 

ROTHER had been very ill, and was 
trying to gain strength in the Adiron- 
dacks. The young man and his baby 
sister found 


We had a funny little block for cheese. We 
had some really boiled chestnuts, though the 

picnic didn’t like chestnuts. 
I thought I would tell you a story 
instead of a letter. 








it hard to f 
be away from each 
other, and the let- 
ters from “ Lilliput,” 
as Lilian P—— used 
sometimes to be 
called, indicate with 
what faithfulness 
tie child fulfilled her 
share in the corre- 
spondence. Week 
by week the little 
one, who was just 
turned six and could 
neither read nor 
write, dictated to a 
member of her fam- 
ily letters which in 
every case the aman- 
uensis reproduced 
verbatim, often with 
the aid of short- 
hand. Only extracts 








Once there was a 
little girl. She had 
nothing to do. She 
was sick of dolls and 
many toys, but she 
would play dolls; 
and this is what she 
did. She took pil- 
low, and bedding, 
and her two chubby 
hands, and washed 
them with dress, 
and petticoat, and 
flannel petticoat. 
Then the next day 
she ironed them with 
her young flatiron 
and clothes-line,— 
(oh, don’t say . 
‘* clothes-line ” ! ) — 
I mean — then hung 
them up on her little 
clothes-line. 











The next day she 





may here be pub- 
lished. Very soon 
after the last letter 


was sent away, “‘ Lilliput ’’ had gone out of 
the sight of her friends. 


THE LETTERS. 
OcToBER 19, 1898. 


Your little lover is glad you have a nice 


DEAR BUDDIE :* 


place. I’ve been over to Gertie’s today. 

We played picnic. We had for candy, 

acorns; for sugar, broken-up, tiny sticks. 
*A pet name for ‘‘ brother,’’ 


“* LILLIPUT.”’ 


dressed them ; makes 
them new clothes the 
next day; plays they’re sick the next day. 
Next day she made some cake, and next day, 
I’m sad to say, she went to church, and they 
had a stomach-ache. 

Three little wee-wees sat in a row. 

One said he'd put on his bonnet, and go; 

One said he was lazy, and preferred to stay ; 

And one with a sailor-cap (‘‘ I’m going to be 

Like Papa’’) ran for a bubble-pipe and smoking 

ran away. 


They was once two little girls — Birdie and 
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Katherine. They were very happy because 
their Papa and Mama had come home from a 
long visit. One day they went down in the 
kitchen, and there was Maria baking cookies. 
Cried Birdie and Katherine: ‘‘ May we, 
Maria, bake some, too— some teeny-weens, 
you know?”’ Then they both scampered for 
their rolling-pins. They began to make 
them as hard as they could. Then, of 
course, tea was ready. Ting-a-ling! went 
the bell. Thought the little children: ‘‘ How 
nice it would be to have beefsteak and pump- 
kin pie!’’ Then the little girls went to bed 
and slept till the next morning, heartily — 
happily, I ought to say. 
Dear Buddie, good-by. 


NOVEMBER 6. 
DEAR BROTHER BUDDIE: 


Oh, see the apples, high in the trees; 

They swing like sugar-plums out of their ease. 
How we like to climb up, up, 

And not be afraid that they don’t belong to us. 
We care for them like a baby fair, 

That comes with brown eyes and golden hair, 
That goes and clucks like a little hen, 

And by baby language talks, 

Like the crickets in the glen. 

Bright they sparkle, little things, 

Eyes they are, and shine like kings. 

And robes of flannel bright, 

In the mother’s bosom with delight. 


It is a very pleasgnt day, only it was rain- 
ing this morning. But now it has clear offed 
and the sun may shine a little brighter, 
though nearly it’s past time to go to church. 


Play it was! Dolly wears a cloak for a 
dress, and a necktie around her waist for a 
sash. But I, with a clean gingham apron 
on, sit writing to you. Dolly had a black 
spot on her face, and she had to be washed — 
her face washed—and put in a window to 
dry. Meanwhile, I played with a doll’s pil- 
low, dressed up and tied onto Minerva’s body, 
dressed nicely was my favorite. 

Please make some kisses when you write, 
and fix them beneath the paper. Fix them 
at the bottom of the paper, it means, you 
know. Make them have grinning faces, and 
tongues that stick ’way out, like those funny 
pictures you used to make for me. I think 
a good deal of fun, and how I wish you were 
here to be here for Christmas! 0, how I’d 
like to have you play a dance for me! The 
sky is gray, and mebbe it may rain. 

Good-by, from your little friend, 

From you little sister, rather. 


NOVEMBER —. 
I couldn’t write to you on the train, 
because there wasn’t a scrap of paper in the 
house, I was on the train when I remem- 
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bered I said, as I went, I wanted something 
to put into my bag. Then I was sitting in 
the cars, and Miss W—— handed me a 
shragged old bundle. I opened it, and in it 
sat a pretty little doll. It was rag, but J 
didn’t care. It had nice little clothes on. 
I was very much pleased, just as you would 
be if you were a little child like me. 

This afternoon I went out for a walk with 
Mama, but I didn’t go in, and stayed out 
with Mamie. 

Your loving little friend, Buddie’s sister, 

Baby. 


[‘‘ Lilliput’ was looking at pictures in the 
Youth’s Companion. | 
NOVEMBER —. 


I’ll write you a story, and give you a kiss. 
Dear me! What was the child todo? She 
had no use of her hands and feet. Her name 
was Bertha Kenworthy. She had no use of 
anything. She could not play, nor hold 
even arattle in her hands. Bertha did noth- 
ing but laugh, and coo, and smile every 
minute, and hardly had a chance to cry when . 
she was hurt, for the smile crept right over 
again. 

By and by she learned to creep, and then 
she could feel a little of her was useful to 
her play. When she grew older, she also 
knew how to walk by people’s hands, and as 
she grew older, on to six, did nothing but 
talk baby talk all day. . 

Her clean white dress was dirty every 
day. Either chocolate ice-cream was spilled 
over it, or her cup of milk had run down it, 
and so she did not have any of it. She lived 
with her Aunt. She was born with her 
Mama, but her Mama had a little boy, so she 
couldn’t take care of the baby, and she gave 
it to her Aunt. 

When she grew older her Mama grew sick, 
and she had to go with her Aunt, to see her. 
That time she was seven years old, and quite 
large for her age. She spelt her name so 
funny. She’d never been taught to school, 
but her Aunt taught her in such a funny way 
that I never knew what she meant if she 
recited it to me. It sounded like German 
or French, but it was really some of the 
alphabet. 

Then she went a-startin’. ‘‘ Choo, choo, 
choo!’ the cars said as they jig-a-de-jiggled 
along, and ‘‘ Ding, dong!’’ the bell rang, 
and last of all the whistle blew, ‘‘ Foo!”’ 
At last they reached her Father’s house. 
How greeted they were to find their little 
daughter safe at hand! Brother and Papa 
and Mama all kiss her. She was glad, too, 
and so was Mama to see her dear old friend 
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again— Aunty. And, last of all, a great big 
kiss from Papa, and Jane Maria, who had 
taken care of her all the time, was glad to 
see her little tot back again, though she had 
taken care of her all the time her Mama was 
sick. 

Dear Buddie (this is continued), dear Bud- 
die, and in the next letter she will be a 
young lady. I hope you are getting on very 
well. How is the Adirondacks? Is it happy 
for you? It’s been a pleasant day all the 
day, but I thought it was raining and dreary, 
too, this morning. Hope you will return 
safely to our home next spring, and how I 
wish to see you! 


NOVEMBER 20. 

I went up to the church where you used 
to crawl down when you were a little boy 
under the seats and look around. 

Now I will write the rest of the story of 
Bertha Kenworthy. In the quiet town where 
she lived it was very pleasant. Now she 
was a young lady and she had a Thanksgiving 
party once in her life. The Thanksgiving 


party was held on Thursday evening, a little 
while from her own birthday in October 
days, when the golden leaves fell upon the 
ground. There was a great pile of leaves 
gathered for the Thanksgiving party, cov- 


ered thick with white snowflakes. 

At ten o’clock they gathered. It was 
real quite late; it was not very late, but she 
had never wakened up quite so early. 
Bertha was delighted with her new trial. 
She wore her fine red and white checked silk 
waist. She looked very fine, her blue eyes 
sparkling in the electric lights themselves 
(Don’t put ‘‘ themselves ’’ in), her black silk 
skirt and her pretty black hair waving in the 
wind as she skipped along over the ground, 
to the next neighboring house. Stood side 
by side, Bertha’s and the next house. And 
then her rosy lips chattering with whom she 
played and cared for and loved dearly. 
Gathering her heart together, she felt very 
kindly and amused. They had ice-cream 
and cake, chicken and venison. Delighted 
with her travel, bright Bertha Kenworthy. 
And her rally and fun was done. Bertha 
crept into her bed. 

Busy I hope you be, ’cause then it won’t 
take your mind with good times all the time. 
Your dear little sister. 


NOVEMBER 24. 
Dear Mr. BuDDIE: 
Mr. and Mrs. Johnson were going to have 
Thanksgiving dinner in a hurry. They was 
no chance to stop, but the maid had to hurry 
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with the dinner, ’cause Mr. and Mrs. John- 
son were invited out that afternoon. It was 
a bright and merry day. Mr. Johnson 
enjoyed this day best of all his days. Mrs. 
Johnson was glad to hear that, and I’m 
afraid I can not tell any more, for they won’t 
be time for four more stories I got to write 
you, dear “‘ B——.”’ 
Now this is the next story. 
This is a verse: 
Hurrah for the puppet show! 
High-ding-doe ! 

Listen while the merry tells! 

While the children come pell-mell! 

Hark! the cake is being eaten! 

Do you think there will be time enough for 

after tea? 
Hark! Do you hear such a merry laughter, 
clatter? 

Such a merry tinkle, laughter? 

Yet the laughter-fun goes on, 

Studying in the mind of the children. 

Now, the eyes are being shut! 

Now the clattering’s ceasing! 

Listen while the soft kiss in the dark 

Ceases. All things quiet; 

The puppets being gathered up. 


Now begin another story. 


SWING, BABY SWEET. 


Won’t you come and swing with me, Birdie? Swing, 
swing, baby, swing! Fear not of falling. While the 
birdies rock to sleep you must rock in dozing. Think, 
the dolly rocks and swings like you rock in cradle. 
Swinging sweetly, rocking you up and down. That’s 
the end of that story. 


ANOTHER KIND OF A SWING. 


The sun has risen behind the hills. Dark no longer, 
surely. Hark! did you hear that bird singing in the 
apple-boughs? Surely, they have beat the morning 
drum. Dress quickly! Join your allies. They are 
calling, ‘‘ Playmate! Playmate!’’ They have called 
to bobolink in the grass, ‘‘ Bobolink, come join us.’’ 
Listen! Hark! Among the breezes! Some are 
startled, some are sad! Some are happy, some are 
bad! Listen! Quiet! Hark! the bulrush! There’s 
our playmate’s golden curls. No more breezes join 
their allies. Bobolink, hush your chattering. 

She is safe and with a sneer. 

Hush! The swinging dolls appear. Now, my darl- 
ing, join your allies. They have called you, there you 
are. Dancing, singing with the sunflowers. Listen, 
hark, and then achatter. [Direction to amanuensis: 
You must have that very soft and low, you know. ] 


CHIP-PE-WEE. 


This isa story. We call him Chip-pe-wee ’cause he 
was so small, and round, and furry. He was not a 
pretty bird, or either handsome. One day a tiny brown 
bird appeared at the window. ‘‘Sh!’’ wesaid. ‘‘ We 
don’t like birds that tease in summer.’’ But he 
squeaked and showed us the thick, heavy snow on the 
ground. ‘‘ It was in April,’’ he seemed to say, ‘‘ and 
they’s no way with that heavy blanket.’’ We knew 
what he said, and he said politely: ‘‘If I'll sing a 
pretty song, will you?’’ We nodded our heads and 
said, ‘‘ Yes, dear little birdie, you are.’’ Chip-pe-wee 
was our friend ever afterwards. I can’t tell this story 
any more, I dare. 
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A ELEKANT KIND OF A SWING. 
It was a elekant kind of a swing. 

Swing, swing, swing! (This is a verse.) 
For you know 
There’s nothing so nice as a swing! 
Heigh-ho! 
Screaming frights 
Make only delights. 
Just think! Birds are listening! 
Even sparrows kiss the merry brows 
With their soft cushioned bills. 
Then merry hearts grow freer 
On the merry children brows. 


NOVEMBER —. 

This afternoon is Sunday. It’s very de- 
lightful, but I can not go out. This after- 
noon I dressed up. I put on Mama’s skirt 
and her old plaid waist; waltzed up and down 
stairs. 

Mr. Harrison* leaves crackers out of 
their boxes, sometimes, nearly on the 
floor—on top of the boxes —and I go and 
get the crackers and we put them in Mamie’sf 
coat pocket, and eat them. I found in Har- 
rison’s a red prune —a pink prune. 

I wrote a letter to Santa Claus the other 
day. I told him I would like a dollie who 
dresses in baby style. Too, I would like a 
little dollie’s bed in the set of furniture I 
would like. I would like a little go-cart ; don’t 
you know, these half like a baby carriage. I 
would like a little doll’s bureau, a pair of 
mittens, one big, lovely paper doll, and 
that’s all. 

I’m so sorry you’re sick. [To amanuen- 
sis: Say it in that kind of a tone, you 
know.] I’m glad you're getting better. 
[’Cause I do want to see him; I really want 
to see him. He made such funny plays. ] 

I'll tell you a story now. 

Far, far away, 

In ‘‘ the pleasant Land of Play ’’ {— 

O, how the happy little people live in ‘‘ the 
pleasant Land of Play’’! 

Far, far away. 

And my cousin lives there, 

But she leaves me all behind. 
O, dear ma! 
If I could be 


In that pleasant Land of Play, 
Far, far away. 


Where the golden apples grow, 
I would like to rise and go. 
Tiresome are the days here, 
For Candy Land is very near. 
This is the end of the story, 
Ha, ha, ho! 
Dear Brother, good-by. 
*The grocer. 
> <te aged twelve when this letter was dictated, 
s ‘‘ Lilliput’s’’ sister. 
* This verse is full of the spirit of Robert Louis 
Stevenson’s ‘‘ Child’s Garden of Verses,’’ ‘‘ Lilliput’s 
best-loved book. 
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“Lilliput” had been ill, and when a letter to 
Brother was proposed, she said she would 
like to write, although ‘‘ the thoughts had 
all gone out of her head.’’ 


JANUARY 1, 1899. 

I went outdoors today. It’s a lovely day. 
Uncle Frank is very fat. We played domi- 
noes, dumb Crambo, and Jenkins up! the 
first night he came. 

This is a story. 
called. 

Tommy was called to a wonderful tea in the shoe- 
maker’s shop —man that made shoes, you know. 
Tommy accepted it in great joy, though he was willing 
to go for one day.—0O, I meant to say he loved his Papa 
and Mama very dearly and he was willing to go for one 
day. There he stood, with coffee boiling on his little 
gas stove, with a big white cup and saucer on the table, 
as big as the coffee pot’s stove, at least. 

Tommy was very happy till dinner came. Then the 
old shoemaker said, ‘‘ I forgot you’m coming ’’ (he was 
colored, you know), ‘‘ and have not acupfull. Go up 
to old Granny and get one. When you get up there, 
you’ ll find Granny a white woman.’’ 

‘* All right,’’ said Tommy. Granny accepted him — 

gave him a tiny cup and saucer. ‘‘ Well, good-by, 
Mr. Shoemaker,’’ said Tommy, ‘‘ I must go home now.’’ 


Good-by. Your loving little friend. 


JANUARY 29, 
How are you? I write here on a sofa in 
Miss G ’s room, with a great heavy 
afghan over me. I went to church this 
morning. Miss G—— is going to take my 
picture asleep to send you. I must tella 
story. 


**Tommy’s Visit’’ it’s 


OUR FRIENDS THAT CANNOT TALK. 


These [shown in a magazine picture] are our friends 
that cannot talk, and belong in the eighteenth volume | 
in the right hand poplar’s dictionary. 

The friends had not eyes, or mouth, or nose, but 
dressed in finest warm brown silk, and dwelt in a brown 
shell house, near a large barn, where Mr. Spinley’s 
children often picked them and liked to eat the kernels 
from inside. Now guess these pretty friends of mine. 
Guess them. The sweet beechnuts! 

And so I must say ‘‘ good-by’’ to this 
story, and maybe find another one that will 
suit you better. 

This is Katie, taking her bath; 

Here is Jack and Mary, playing at blocks; 

This is Rosamund sturdy, pouring tea; 

This is Nellie, going for a walk; 

This is Helen, going to church; 

And here comes our Bertha, learning her lessons ; 
This is our Tommy — he sings in the choir; 
This is our Ralphy, talking and waiting for dinner. 
Sherbet, Angelica, Emma, and Rose; 

And last of all are Anna. 

Then comes sweet Lilian, dressed in a frock, 
Ready for her evening walk. 

Here comes Rita, scowling in dismay ; 

This is Bartholomew, walking in the park ; 

He thinks he will rest, and eat a tart. 

Here’s Willie and Carol, Nannie and Kate, 

Ruth and Harold, Elinor and Jack. 
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Her’s Alice and Mary, and Sarah and Lute, 
And Emilie and Douglas, and all are complete. 
So shall I send you a sweet little tale— 

Ends with our Douglas, a smiling face he. 


Your loving little sis. 


FEBRUARY 22, 

There’s been a great big snowstorm. Once 
it was seven below Zero in the afternoon. 
We are very comfortable in the house. This 
afternoon we waxed maple sugar, and Mamie 
had the stomach-ache, and me, too. The 
fire is going and I’m very hot. I’m lying 
on the lounge to write this letter, in Miss 
G——’s room, 

I went down town on the sled and got my 
sleeve all full of snow once or twice, and 
had to stop to take off my mittens to shake 
it out. 

This morning we had a tea-party. Nobody 
but Emily* and I were in the house, and 
only the dolls and Emily came. Pug was 
there; Bun, Polly Wogg, Dinah Wogg, and 
Mamie Lucy Wogg, and Martha Lilian Wogg, 
and Annalena Wogg. It was in Aunt 
M——’s room, by the fireplace, with the 
stool with the pillow on it fora table. I and 


Annalena sat on a pillow at one end, and 
Bunnie and Mamie Lucy sat on a pillow. 
Bun had a sheet, I forgot to say, and didn’t 


have part of the pillow. Poll and Pug had 
a blanket, Dinah and Martha Lilian had a 
fine pillow, and we ate crackers, apple, pop- 
corn. We had the pop-corn for dessert. 

Dear Buddie, come home quick and hear 
the ‘‘ Just-So Stories’’ of Kipling. They’re 
very, very, very funny —about the whale, 
and the camel, and the rhinoceros. 


HOW DOLLY CAN DO BETTER THAN CHILDREN CAN. 


‘* Gladys,’’ said her Mother, ‘‘ you must study your 
lesson.”’ 

Said Gladys: ‘‘ I can’t tell it from B, but Dolly can. 
She can from Z up to A, of the 1, 2, 3. And, Doily,’’ 
then she said, turning her twisted head, ‘‘ Dolly, come 
and do it.’’ 

Dolly shook her curls and said: ‘*‘ Yes, Mama, I do 
it.’’ Then she took her to her little desk, and planted 
her on a chair, and, putting a pin within her hand, she 
did her lessons well, with Kipling marks in everything. 
The Kipling marks are just little things like this. 
[Quotation marks.] I thought Buddie would know that. 

But pretty soon the Mama said: ‘‘ Are your lessons 
done?’’ And then she came and had the curls combed 
with many tears and snarls, but after a while the deed 
was done, and Dolly, once relieved, was dressed in tiny 
white frock and set upon the pillows, while she had to 
do her lessons over again on the slate. And Dolly 
then was ’vited for bread and milk toeat. 0, but alas! 
alas! What is our maid a-weeping so in tears? But 
Dolly’s head is cracked in two, but what will worse be 
happening? 

Good-by, dear Buddie. 


*The colored maid, 
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FEBRUARY —. 

It has been raining this morning, and 
cleared off this afternoon. 

We have a club. It is a very nice one. 
I will tell you now about it. We have eight 
people. Miss G—— is one, myself is two, 
Lilian [a cousin] is three, Mamie is four, 
Annalena is five (she’s my doll, you know). 
Miss P is six, Auntie ——’s seven, Aunt 
M ’s eight. We have a lovely, lovely 
time about it, ’cause it is a missionary club. 
I have thirteen cents in my mite box; Mamie 
hasn’t any. 

Last Sunday we had a meeting that was 
just beautiful. We voted for President, 
Vice-President, Secretary, and Treasurer. 
That left three members of the club. Anna- 
lena* has not joined yet. This Sunday she 
sat up and sang with us —as well as I could. 
‘* Bringing in the Sheaves’’ she sang. Sit- 
ting on the stool, she sat in front of us. 
You know, I’m going to earn pennies by 
dusting Miss G——’s chairs. 

I’ll read you this story now: 


FAIRY BUBBLE. 

One night a man was dreaming in a corner of his 
house, when he heard a little noise within his room, 
where he hastened to destroy it. But when he went, 
he felt nothing in the dark. But Fairy Bubble, of Hol- 
land, went straight back to her Holland home, in the 
Land of Flop-Doodle-Do, where witches dance all night 
with a skip and a bump and a jump. 

On the way a scattering bubble she threw, like shin- 
ing diamonds, and looked like icicles as they dashed. 
And now and then the sun it flashed, and melted it 
away. Or perhaps the wind had blown it to a farther 
part away. 

With feathered hat, and gown, and pink silk sash, 
and brown as nuts her pretty hair, with braided queues 
flowed down her back —pretty Holland Fairy Bubble. 
But when the sunlight touched the diamond, her gown 
threw back, and rosy cheek turned white and pale. 
O, pretty Fairy Bubble! And so good-by, my Fairy 
Bubble, and I hope to meet you again. 

Good-by, dear Buddie. 


Your loving little sister. 


JUNE —. 

The birds have laid six eggs, and it’s awful 
funny, because the papa bird cleans house. 

There are lots of roses. I’ve got a bush, 
and they’s a big bed of Aunty’s — red, white, 
and pink, and pink-and-white ones. 

Miss G——— took one to a poor old organ- 
woman. 

Today is Children’s Day. I’ve been, this 
morning, to Miss G——’s church; tonight 
I’m going to my own church. 

Now I'll tell you a story. (Aside): It 
seems kind of silly, my letters do. It seems 
sort o’ babyish, the words do, and not good 


*A large rag doll, 





THE STORMING OF AWATOBI. 


After I get into it I like it pretty working hard in her gingham dress. So the little Ros 


grammar. 
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well, when I think of what it will do, and /ived happy life for a long while. 


Then I like it. 


THE BREAD AND BUTTER. 


what pleasure it will give. 


The bread-and-butter story is a queer thing. 

They was once a little girl whose name was Ros. 
And her Mama would not work in the kitchen, and her 
two sons used to eat bread and butter in the kitchen’s 
back porch. And one day her mother came out ina 
clean white apron. And so the little girl — Ros — was 


There was a kangaroo. 
His friend, the big Billy-goat, 
Was rather queer, and yote. 
He used to go to the sea every day. 
He lived on the farm 
Of the yarn. 

The kangaroo poured water so high 
That it spilled on the table. 

I must say good-by. 


Good-by, dear Buddie, for next Sunday. 


THE STORMING OF AWATOBI. 


BY GEORGE WHARTON JAMES. 


mem WHE North American Indian of the 
pueblos of Arizona lives a life so far 
apart from us that it is hard to 
realize him stirred to great depths 
of passion and frenzy. The Indian 
is revengeful, but stolid — we say and think. 
To see him in action, those of us who know 
him, is to know he is far from stolid. He 
has a power of reserve, a habit of mental 
concealment, that is entirely different from 
our noisy and chattersome exposure of what 
we think and feel. It was this power of 
reserve that deceived the Spaniards who first 
visited the Hopi and made them believe the 
Indians were submissive, and it was the same 
reserve that later lulled the priests into a 
sense of false security when the Indians were 
preparing to revolt and murder them. 

Zuni was the first pueblo conquered by Cor- 
onado in 1540. Then Coronado’s lieutenant, 
Tobar, visited the province of Tusayan, where 
the Moki, or properly, the Hopituh, dwelt. 
The first village Tobar saw was Awatobi. It 
was perched, like its western counterpart, 
Oraibi, high up on the summit of a rocky 
mesa. Stealthily, in the night, Tobar scaled 
the heights, and when morning came, after 
a short and sharp encounter, he whipped the 
Awatobians into submission. In succession 
the other Hopi towns were subjugated, but 
nowhere did the Spaniards ever gain such a 
foothold as here. When the Spanish priests 
settled down in the Hopi towns they chose 
Awatobi, Walpi, and Shimopavi as the places 
to be honored with mission churches. 

The Hopi are essentially religious — in 
their way. They have inherited, or evolved, 
or both, a most complicated system of relig- 
ious forms and ceremonies, to which they 
adhere with a conservatism and tenacity 
that are heroic and grand. They believe 
they are living in the favor of the gods, and 


that that favor has been earned and won by 
centuries of devotion to the religion their 
ancestors handed down to them. At Walpi 
and Shimopavi the missionaries, therefore, 
made no converts, except those who perforce 
came to service and professed with their lips, 
while hatred burned in their hearts. And 
to this day the people there will relate stories 
showing their fierce hatred of the ‘‘ long- 
gowned’’ men. They say their ancestors 
were compelled to go to the San Francisco 
mountains, over the frightful wastes of the 
Painted Desert, a hundred or more miles, 
there to cut down trees to be used in 
building the churches. And then, when the 
trees were cut, they were harnessed as oxen 
to the great logs, twenty, fifty of them, and 
compelled to drag those fearful burdens over 
that wearisome, shadeless trail to the places 
where they were required. 

Nor was that all. With the introduction 
of the new, the old worship was forbidden. 
The prayers for rain, the snake dance, the 
basket dance, the flute dance, the dance of 
the great plumed serpent, dances and cere- 
monies of all kinds connected with their 
worship of all the objects and powers of 
nature, were suppressed. Sometimes their 
secret meetings were disturbed by Spanish 
priests and soldiers who, after punishing the 
attendants, compelled them to disperse. 
This, the Hopituh say, naturally angered the 
gods, and the rain did not come, their crops 
failed, and starvation decimated their 
villages. It was, doubtless, when they were 
under some such stress of circumstances that 
the emissaries of Popeh, the pueblo George 
Washington, reached the Hopituh villages. 
Stealthily they arrived, and stealthily they 
delivered their message. It was to the 
effect that on the 10th day of August, in 
the year 1680, all the inhabitants of the 
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pueblos of the Rio Grande, the Acomas, the 
Zunis, and themselves must revolt, and, 
without mercy, slay every hated white man, 
whether a soldier, a farmer, or a wearer of 
the long robe. At Walpi and Shimopavi the 
revolutionists were heard with delight and 
unmixed zeal, but at Awatobi a good priest, 
Padre Porras, by his kindly life and forebear- 
ance had won many hearts into a love of 
himself, and though his religion was hated 
by a few, there were those who had been led 
by his tolerance into a kind of acceptance of 
Christianity. This party was by far the 
most powerful in Awatobi, but, somehow, 
the plans of the insurgents were carried out, 
and all the priests and Spaniards were slain. 

Then came the dread of Spanish retalia- 
tion. Those who favored the priests fostered 
the idea that the white men would come again 
and visit them with a terrible vengeance, 
and whenever Walpian met Awatobian the 
latter was sure to prophesy a speedy :and 
fierce punishment. Thus it became known 
to all the Hopituh that the Awatobians 
looked for the return of the hated white 
men, and hoped to gain their favor by 
declaring themselves ready again to submit 
to their control. 

Angered beyond measure, the various 
Indian priests assembled time and again to 
see what could be done to bring the Awato- 
bians to justice. Was there no hope of 
bringing them back to the true way of their 
ancestors? The Awatobi chief, Tapolo, still 
followed the old way, and he loved his people 
and pleaded for them. They would come to 
their senses ere long, he said. He did pre- 
vail upon them to restore their ancient 
dances and ceremonies. But it was a half- 
hearted worship, and quarrels between Tapolo 
and the Awatobians soon became common. 

At last the dreaded Spaniards did arrive. 
In 1692 Don Diego de Vargas reconquered 
the revolted pueblos, and, with a band of 
priests, reached Awatobi. With some of 
their old love for Padre Porras revived at 
the sight of the new ‘‘ long gowns,’’ and in 
fear of what might happen, the Awatobians 
refused the counsel of their chief, Tapolo, 
who urged that they fight the newcomers, 
and, instead, went out and welcomed the 
strangers, and brought their children to be 
baptized. At no other of the Hopi villages 
did the Spaniards receive aught but hatred 
and sullen submission, and it did not help 
matters at all when they saw and knew the 
unpatriotic spirit shown by the recreant 
Awatobians. At the other villages, if sub- 
mission were shown, it was unwillingly and 


only out of fear of punishment, but at Awa- 
tobi many of the people seemed glad to 
forsake their old religion and ways and 
follow those of the foreigners. The result 
was that Tapolo and the believers in the old 
religion were soon at open enmity with the 
‘* perverts.’’ At last, about the year 1700, 
angered beyond further attempt at reconcilia- 
tion, Tapolo and his fellow chiefs determined 
upon their entire destruction. 

Calling upon friends of his at Oraibi, a 
force was sent to kill the evil Awatobians, 
who, because they had forsaken the foot- 
steps of their forefathers in religious matters 
were called ‘‘ witches’’ or ‘‘ sorcerers.’’ 
Unfortunately large numbers were slain on 
both sides, but so well did the defenders hold 
their village entrances that the attacking 
party was compelled to retreat without 
gaining a foothold within the walls. 

Tapolo was furious. What he could not 
gain by force, he now resolved to gain by 
treachery. Making overtures of friendship, 
he was again received into the village and 
everything seemed to be amicably adjusted, 
but at the same time whenever he had an 
opportunity he secretly incited the people of 
Walpi and the other villages to take summary 
vengeance upon the wicked ‘‘ sorcerers ’”’ of 
Awatobi, as soon as the time was ripe. 

** Are you cowards, you people of Walpi 
and Shimopavi? Will you let these people 
of Awatobi persist in their evil courses, who, 
because they are larger in number than your- 
selves, think you dare do nothing to them? 
They stop your hunters and steal their game 
from them; they have even slain your 
brothers, sons, and friends because they 
refused quietly to submit; your corn fields 
have been robbed, and even trampled upon; 
your wives and daughters insulted and your- 
selves mocked and taunted! Will you submit 
any longer? I, their chief, bid you slay them! 
Smite them, kill them, burn their houses, 
destroy their town, lest the anger of ‘ Those 
Above’ fall upon the whole of the Hopi 
people, and we be swept from the earth.’’ 

By such warlike speeches as this the anger 
of Tapolo communicated itself to his hearers, 
and it was finally agreed that at the great 
feast of the kwakwanti—which is still 
celebrated by the Hopi in November — an 
attack should be made upon the pervert 
Awatobians. 

How little did Foxe think, about the very 
time when he was writing his ‘‘ Book of Mar- 
tyrs,’’ that in the heart of the American 
continent — or, to speak more correctly, on 
the western edge of the Great American 




















Desert —a whole town and its people were 
being destroyed for toleration and kindness 
shown to the missionaries of the Cross. 

This special feast seemed foreordained for 
the easy carrying out of Tapolo’s vindictive 
designs. The purport of it was to ceremo- 
nially admit the young men of the town to 
the councils of the elders. After undergoing 
certain ordeals, and answering the questions 
put to them to the satisfaction of the elders, 
the young men enter the kivas and participate 
in very sacred are secret rites, which last 
for several days. The closing ceremonies 
require the attendance of every man in the 
town at the kiva to which he belongs, and no 
one is allowed to leave the place until sunrise. 

It must be borne in mind that these kivas 
are underground chambers, most of them 
hewn out of the solid rock, and the only 
method of entrance or egress is by the 
ladder through the hatchway in the ceiling. 
Hence it is apparent what Tapolo’s plan 
meant. If these men could be surprised 
while in their kiva ceremonies, and the lad- 
ders withdrawn from the hatchways, rats in 
steel traps were never more surely exposed 
to the designs of their captors than these 
unhappy Awatobians would be to the frenzied 
and fanatical hatred of their religious foes. 

To Tapolo was left the planning of the 
attack and the gaining of entrance to the 
mesa town. Successfully he avoided awaken- 
ing the suspicions of his townsmen. By 
sweet soft words, adroitly spoken, he stilled 
their anger, and with craft and guile went 
about his work of betrayal. Somehow he 
managed to let the shamans at Walpi know 
when the kwakwanti was begun. These men 
assembled their most trusty and careful 
messengers and thus charged them: ‘‘ Haste, 
thee to Shimopavi, thee to Shipauluvi, thee 
to Mashongnavi, and thee to Oraibi. Tell 
the shamans of The Trues that the power of 
the whirlwind, the heat of the sun, the death 
of the lightning, and the flames of the fire 
are to break upon Awatobi before two more 
sleeps are over. Bid them assemble the 
bravest, the most crafty, and the strongest 
of their warriors. Let every man be well 
prepared with many war arrows. Bid the 
shamans prepare them by prayers and sup- 
plications for the keeping of Those Above. 
Let each warrior bring his spear and battle- 
ax and come with deadly hatred in his heart 
against those who for so long have defied 
the gods of our ancestors, have brought 
disaster to the ‘people of peace’ and 
shamed them in the presence of their enemies, 
the hated Navaho, Paiati, and Apache.” 
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The messengers sped away in the darkness 
of the night. The purple blackness of the 
heavens seemed made as a perfect back- 
ground for the twinkling stars, which, in 
this clear atmosphere are far larger and 
brighter than anywhere else in the world. 
Serenely they shone and twinkled just as if 
there was no hatred in the hearts of men. 

At the appointed time, while the Awato- 
bians in their confident simplicity were 
performing their rites in the kivas, the war- 
riors of the different villages were assembling 
at Walpi. Between one hundred and fifty 
and two hundred of them came, well armed, 
and —sinister suggestion — each man like- 
wise had a large bunch of shredded cedar 
bark, splinters of pifion full of resin, 
bunches of dry greasewood that flames like 
paper soaked in kerosene, and, worse still, 
pouches of pulverized red peppers. 

In one of the Awatobi kivas Tapolo sat 
with the chiefs, singing the songs, praying 
the prayers, dancing the dances of his fel- 
lows. Goodness was on his face, his lips, 
his tongue; but murder was in his heart. 

Yonder, to the northeast, was the church 
of San Bernardino, erected by the hated 
Spanish priests of the long robes. Below 
it, as a protection from attack, the Span- 
iards, long ago, had built a high and strong 
wall, in which was a heavy door. Not yet, 
Tapolo, need you go to the door! There is 
still time. Sing on your treacherous songs; 
lull the fears of your fellow-townsmen more 
securely to sleep by your earnest and fervent 
prayers that the blessings of Those Above 
may always rest upon Awatobi. For yonder, 
under cover of the dark night, the merciless, 
pitiless stars silently looking on, the silver 
crescent moon never suggesting a thought 
of the crawling and creeping Death that 
quietly approaches Awatobi, nearly two hun- 
dred warriors, with clenched hands, set teeth, 
fierce eyes and wrinkled brows, and unrelent- 
ing murder in their hearts are rapidly nearing 
the spring below the wall of protection. 
Step by step they approach the gate. 

Now, Tapolo, thine hour of triumph is come!. 
Pray one more prayer before thou goest out 
to thy damnable work. Sing one more sweet 
song of peace and brotherliness before thou 
goest forth to betray thy brothers. With a 
gleam of triumphant hatred that would have 
sent fear into many a brave Awatobian heart 
had it been observed, the traitor Tapolo stole 
up the ladder and secretly hied him to the 
door of the Spanish wall. Alas! no warning 
voice prevented him, no guardian angel sent 
forth a message to some woman to intercept 
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him. Even Those Above were asleep. They 
had abandoned Awatobi, because of its com- 
placency to those who would have destroyed 
the time-honored worship. 

The door was opened. The foes stealthily 
sneaked in. The warriors, like shadows of 
evil, breathlessly moved to the kivas alloted 
to them. Carefully they avoided passing 
near where the women were at work cooking 
the feast to be eaten at sunrise when their 
sons, husbands, and brothers came from:the 
sacred kivas. Alas! those fires were to help 
on the murder of their loved ones; that food, 
so lovingly prepared, was to nourish those 
whose devilish cunning had slain those for 
whom it was made ready. 

At a signal, howls, yells, shouts, cries, 
burst upon the ears of the sleeping or praying 
bands in the kivas below. Not a soul of the 
male sex but was in one of these traps. In 
a moment the ladders were withdrawn, and 
men with bows and arrows, spears and 
battle-axes stood ready for any who might 
dare to attempt escape. The cedar barb, 
and the greasewood, and the pifion splinters 
were ignited at the cooking fires. Arrows 


were shot to keep back the warriors below 
from putting out the flames when the burn- 
ing material was thrown down the hatchways. 
Great fires were thus speedily kindled, giving 


out intense heat and dense floods of smoke 
which rolled about the helpless victims, 
stifling, choking, and blinding them. But 
religious fury stops not at ordinary punish- 
ments. When the flames were at their 
height, each warrior above took from his 
pouch handfuls of the powdered red peppers 
and cast them upon the fires. Ah! the 
cruelty of it. As the fierce, burning, acrid 
fumes reached them, the helpless victims 
shrieked in their agony, to the accompani- 
ment of the triumphant yells and horrible 
laughter of their enemies above. Dante’s 
visions of genius never conceived tortures of 
hell more diabolical than those perpetrated 


—— 
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here. As the fires declined, the few help- 
less wretches in whom a spark of life was 
still left were dragged forth, and made to 
struggle across the valley to Mashongnavi. 
Here, after being whipped and hacked and 
pricked with cactus needles, made to swallow 
dirt and filth, they were ruthlessly slain, and 
their bodies, after being mutilated and dese- 
crated, were left for the buzzards and 
vultures. 

But what were the Awatobi women doing 
while all these dreadful proceedings were 
going on? Tapolo had arranged for them. 
A contingent had burst upon them, some at 
every house, and soon there was not a woman 
or girl who was not bound hand and foot. 
When their husbands or brothers were being 
driven to Mashongnavi, or were left dead in 
the burning kivas, they were taken as pris- 
oners to Walpi. 

Before the warriors left Awatobi every 
house was set on fire or battered down, the 
church was totally destroyed, and thus, in one 
night, a village of not much less than a thousand 
souls was completely swept out of existence. 

That was two hundred years ago, and only 
within the last eight or ten years was the 
site recognized and explored. Dr. J. Walter 
Fewkes, the eminent ethnologist of the 
United States Bureau of Ethnology, visited 
the place, made excavations, found the 
burned remnants of the kivas, discovered 
piled up mounds of bones of the unhappy 
victims just as they perished, and many 
other evidences of the truth of the tradition, 
and the scant history left by the Spaniards. 
To his account I am much indebted, although 
I have heard the story much as I have told 
it from Hopi lips. 

The women were divided as prisoners of 
war, and in a few years in their new homes 
and with new families were made to forget 
that horrible night in November when their 
town and name and people were destroyed 
from the living peoples of the earth. 

















SONNET AND SONNETEER: A STUDY. 


BY GRACE ADELE PIERCE. 


‘* The melody 
Of this small lute gave ease to Petrarch’s wound; 
A thousand times this pipe did Tasso sound ; 
With it Camoéns soothed an exile’s grief; 
The sonnet glittered 4 gay myrtle-leaf 
Amid the cypress with which Dante crowned 
His visionary brow.”’ — Wordsworth. 


‘¢ ] had rather than forty shillings I had my Book of 
Songs and Sonnets here.”’ 
— Slender in “‘ Merry Wives of Windsor.” 


S WREZZO, the birthplace of Guido (the 
musical), of Guittone, and of 
Petrarch, was also the birthplace of 
| the sonnet. In this memorable old 
= city, in the earlier half of the twelfth 
century, it is generally believed that the 
poet-monk, Friar Guittone, brought to its 
existence this most melodious of poetical 
constructions; thus giving to the world of 
literature a form unsurpassed in significance 
and grace. 

The word ‘‘ sonnet’’ is derived from the 
Italian, meaning to sound. Of all’the versi- 
fied compositions this is the most dependent 
upon form, the laws that govern its con- 
struction being as the laws of the Medes and 
Persians. The history, or rather the biog- 
raphy, of the sonnet is of deepest interest 
to the student of literature. As to the 
construction, Leigh Hunt has given, in many 
respects, a most reliable treatise on the sub- 
ject, which should be read by every aspirant 
to this method of versification. Other and 
later works could also be studied with profit. 
In this article only a condensed outline can 
be attempted, but, so far as possible, points 
of epochal interest have been given promi- 
nence and a logical historical sequence 
has been preserved. 

One hundred years after Friar Guittone 
had given to the world his masterpiece of 
literary conception, amid the same surround- 
ings, a later and greater master of the sonnet 
first saw the light—‘‘ Fraunceis Petrark, 
the laureat poete ’’ — his birth having taken 
place at Arezzo in the year 1304. The son 
of an exiled Florentine, Petrarch inherited 
his marvelous powers from a race of singers, 
of lovers, and of poets. Destined to hold 
high rank as second in Italy’s great trium- 
virate of poets, his name is chiefly preserved 
to the world by his sonnets to Laura — his 
beautiful Avignonese love. 

** Pace non trovo e non ho da far guerra’”’ 






sang Petrarch in his one hundred and fourth 
sonnet, and all the race of lovers and of 
poets heard, and have listened through the 
centuries; for Petrarch is the acknowledged 
master of every successful writer of the love 
sonnet. 

**] find no peace, and all my war is done’’ 
closely translated Wyatt two hundred years 
afterward, since it was not until the begin- 
ning of the sixteenth century that this form 
of poetic composition was introduced into 
English versification. 

In the first half of the sixteenth century, 
Wyatt or Surrey, or both simultaneously, 
transplanted the sonnet to English soil, 
where it has flourished till this day, often 
disfigured, but always with sufficient vitality 
to tide its growth until the nurture of some 
essentially poetic mind could again bring it 
to its perfection of form. 

Neither the sonnets of Wyatt nor Surrey 
conformed to the laws of the legitimate 
construction, and were the progenitors of a 
mighty host of illicit verses, purporting to be 
sonnets and flourishing in collections bearing 
such ingenious titles as: ‘‘ A Small Handful 
of Fragrant Flowers,’’ ‘‘ A Gorgeous Gallery 
of Gallant Inventions,’’ ‘‘A Handful of 
Pleasant Delites’’ ; and many others, end- 
ing with ‘‘ England’s Helicon,’’ published in 
the year 1600. The only striking exception 
to the general illegitimacy of the sonnets in 
these collections is to be found in the 
‘** Divine Century of Spiritual Sonnets,’’ 
written by one Barnabe Barnes who was con- 
temporary with the poet Churchyard. 

These so-called sonnets, however, are not 
worthy of consideration, since we are now 
privileged to turn our attention to the first 
great master of the form in the English 
language —Sir Philip Sidney. He, rather 
than Barnabe Barnes (who in his time was so 
designated), should be called ‘‘ Petrarch’s 
scholar.’”? He, like the great Italian, 
favored of fortune, honored and uplifted, 
found in an unrequited passion the key to a 
lasting fame. The name of Sidney lives in 
literature rather through his ‘‘ Astrophel 
and Stella’’ than by his ‘‘ Arcadia’’ ; his 
sonnets being read where more extended 
works would long since have been discarded. 
Sidney’s masterpiece is the sonnet on 
‘* Sleep,’’ which, magnificent as it is in 
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poetic sentiment and fervor, is not of the 
legitimate Italian construction. 


Come, Sleep, O Sleep, the certain knot of peace, 
The baiting-place of wit, the balm of woe, 

The poor man’s wealth, the prisoner’s release, 
The indifferent judge between the high and low; 
With shield of proof shield me from out the prease 
Of those fierce darts Despair at me doth throw: 
O make in me those civil wars to cease; 

I will good tribute pay, if thou do so. 

Take thou of me smooth pillows, sweetest bed, 
A chamber deaf to noise and blind to light; 

A rosy garland and a weary head; 

And if these things, as being thine by right, 
Move not thy heavy grace, thou shalt, in me 
Livelier than elsewhere Stella’s image see. 


Next after Sidney comes Spenser, who 
was an inveterate sonnet writer of the ille- 
gitimate order. His second series of sonnets 
called ‘‘ Visions of the World’s Vanitie,’’ 
written in 1591, is so uniform in its irregu- 
larity as to give rise to a certain construc- 
tion called the Spenserian sonnet. Unlike 
Sidney, Spenser’s foundation of popularity 
does not rest so much on his shorter as on 
his longer works. Next in order comes the 
name of that bright light in the Elizabethan 
era — Sir Walter Raleigh. The most famous 
sonnet of this writer is found introducing 
Spenser’s ‘‘ Faerie Queen,’’ and is as fol- 
lows: 


Methought I saw the grave where Laura lay, 
Within that temple where the vestal flame 

Was wont to burn; and passing by that way 

To see that buried dust of living fame, 

Whose tomb fair Love and fairer Virtue kept, 

All suddenly I saw the Faerie Queen: 

At whose approach the soul of Petrarch wept, 

And from thenceforth those Graces were not seen; 
(For they this Queen attended); in whose stead 
Oblivion laid him down on Laura’s hearse. 

Hereat the hardest stones were seen to bleed, 

And groans of buried ghosts the heavens did pierce ; 
Where Homer’s spright did tremble all for grief, 
And cursed the access of that celestial thief. 


Again a host of sonneteers flood with their 
illegitimate productions the market of 
English verse; Daniel, whose sonnet on 
‘* Sleep ’’ is, in some respects, a worthy com- 
panion to Sidney’s; Drayton, Constable, 
Barnfield, Smith, Griffin, and others. And 
now we come to one worthy of mention, 
illegitimate in construction as the rest, but 
strong enough in his own genius to create a 
form and hold it— the play-actor William 
Shakespeare, who has given to the world, in 
his one hundred and fifty-four specimens of 
this line of verse, what is known as the 
Shakespearean sonnet — three elegiac stanzas 
and a couplet. Thus we have besides the 
legitimate Italian form, the Spenserian and 
Shakespearean sonnets. 
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Since the time of Solomon with his match- 
less epithalamium—the Song of Songs— 
love has been the great theme of the poets; 
and on this theme, old as birth and immu- 
table as death, does Shakespeare build his 
finest attempt at sonnet writing —the one 
hundred and sixteenth in the series. 

Let me not to the marriage of true minds 

Admit impediments. Love is not love 

Which alters when it alteration finds, 

Or bends with the remover to remove: 

O no! it is an ever-fixed mark, 

That looks on tempests, and is never shaken; 

It is the star of every wandering bark, 

Whose worth’s unknown, although his height be taken. 

Love’s not Time’s fool, though rosy lips and cheeks 

Within his bending sickle’s compass come ; 

Love alters not with his brief hours and weeks, 

But bears it out even unto the edge of doom. 

If this be error, and upon me proved, 
I never writ, nor no man ever loved. 

Ah, William of Avon, how separate is the 
life of man from the holiest of his beliefs! 
Only two other names worthy of mention in 
connection with the English sonnet are to 
be brought to notice here—the Earl of 
Sterling, William Alexander, and William 
Drummond — Drummond of Hawthornden. 
Thus endeth the first era of the sonnet in 
English vefse, or rather, should I not say, 
one phase of the era; for another and 
greater name is yet to claim our attention 
before we close — the name of John Milton, 
whose sonnets, written during the years 
between 1631 and 1658, are of a distinct 
type, and little allied to the essentially 
amorous compositions which had previously 
borne the name. The lyric poem—the 
song, the ode—is a poem of emotion; the 
sonnet is a lyric of condensed emotion. Pre- 
vious to Milton, the emotion had been, as a 
type, individual-—that of personal passion 
in the form of amorousness. To this master 
of the epic was left the honor of bringing to 
the requirement of form in the sonnet, a 
muscular sincerity of thought and breadth 
of vision which has never departed from it. 

With the first half of the eighteenth cen- 
tury another epoch begins. The name of 
the first master is that of the man whose 
‘* Elegy in a Country Churchyard ’’ still holds 
its charm for the sensitive and introspective 
mind. The sonnets of Thomas Gray have in 
them that healthy and vigorous element 
which is still the characteristic of the En- 
glish and American form. 

After Gray come the following: Edwards, 
Warton, Bampfylde, Brydges, Bowles, and, 
in the year 1784, Mrs. Charlotte Smith —a 
somewhat shadowy forerunner of that other 
woman in sonnetry—the inimitable Mrs. 
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Browning. Now come Cowper, Coleridge, 
Lamb, and Wordsworth, whose more than 
half a thousand sonnets are, with a few 
notable exceptions, relegated to the limbo 
of wornout stage furniture. The best of 
Wordsworth’s sonnets are, however, excep- 
tionally fine—in fact finer than those of 
almost any other English master. One of 
the best among them is: 


The world is too much with us; late and soon. 
Getting and spending, we lay waste our powers: 
Little we see in nature that is ours; 

We have given our hearts away, a sordid boon! 

This sea that bares her bosom to the moon; 

The winds that will be howling at all hours, 
And are up-gathered now like sleeping flowers; 

For this, for everything, we are out of tune: 

It moves us not.— Great God! I’d rather be 
A pagan suckled in a creed outworn: 

So might I, standing on this pleasant lea, 

Have glimpses that would make me less forlorn; 

Have sight of Proteus rising from the sea; 

Or hear old Triton blow his wreathed horn. 


Another of his finest sonnets is to Milton, 
and another to Sir Walter Scott. 

Next in order follows Kirke White, whose 
memorable joke on the wiseacres of his time 
was far more successful than his sonnets; 
Byron, whose sonnet introducing ‘‘ The Pris- 
oner of Chillon’’ must rank among his mas- 
terpieces, scornful as he assumed to be of 
the form; Thurlow, who deserves a better 
place than is usually alloted to him; and, at 
last, that triumvirate of later genius — 
Shelley, Keats, and Hunt. I donot remem- 
ber the exact number of Leigh Hunt’s pro- 
ductions in this form of verse; but John 
Keats wrote fifty-three in his short and 
pathetic career—some of them ranking 
with the very foremost in the language. 
The best-known sonnet of this writer is, 
‘* On First Looking into Chapman’s Homer ’’: 


Much have I travell’d in the realms of gold, 
And many goodly states and kingdoms seen ; 
Round many western islands have I been 

Which bards in fealty to Apollo hold. 

Oft of one wide expanse had I been told 
That deep-browed Homer ruled as his demesne: 
Yet did I never breathe its pure serene 

Till I heard Chapman speak out loud and bold: 

Then felt I like some watcher of the skies 
When a new planet swims into his ken; 

Or like stout Cortez when with eagle eyes 
He stared at the Pacific — and all his men 

Looked at each other with a wild surmise — 
Silent, upon a peak in Darien. 


Another, nearly equal to this in popularity, 
is the one ‘‘ On the Grasshopper and Cricket, ’’ 
written in that famous literary contest with 
Hunt, held on December 30, 1816. After 
Keats, it is hardly worth our while to dwell 
on the work of minor sonneteers. We shall 
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pass by, with one word, the reputable son- 
nets of the brothers Tennyson, and mention 
with respect the work of that erratic son of 
an erratic father—the younger Coleridge; 
the delicate insight of whose sonnet on 
** November ’’ held an indescribable charm 
for me in my childish reading. The poem 
will bear repetition here as the first nature 
sonnet in the course: 


The mellow year is hasting to its close; 

The little birds have almost sung their last, 
Their small notes twitter in the dreary blast — 
That shrill-piped harbinger of early snows; 
The patient beauty of the scentless rose, 

Oft with the morn’s hoar crystal quaintly glassed, 
Hangs, a pale mourner for the summer past, 
And makes a little summer where it grows: 

In the chill sunbeam of the faint brief day 

The dusky waters shudder as they shine, 

The russet leaves obstruct the straggling way 
Of oozy brooks, which no deep banks define; 
And the gaunt woods, in ragged scant array, 
Wrap their old limbs with sombre ivy twine. 


Thus we come to the name, than which 
there is no greater in the annals of sonnet 
writing —-that of Elizabeth Barrett Brown- 
ing. Never has the height and breadth and 
depth of human expression been mastered as 
by this woman in her series of ‘‘ Sonnets,’’ 
purporting to be ‘“‘ From the Portuguese.’’ 
There are forty-four sonnets in the series, 
and I give the fifth and sixth: 


I lift my heavy heart up solemnly, 

As once Electra her sepulchral urn, 

And, looking in thine eyes, I overturn 

The ashes at thy feet. Behold and see 

What a great heap of grief lay hid in me, 

And how the red wild sparkles dimly burn 

Through the ashen grayness. If thy foot in scorn 

Could tread them out to darkness utterly, 

It might be well, perhaps. But if instead 

Thou wait beside me for the wind to blow 

The gray dust up those laurels on thine 
head 


O my beloved, will not shield thee so, 
That none of all the fires shall scorch and shred 
The hair beneath. Stand farther off then! Go. 


Go from me. Yet I feel that I shall stand 
Henceforward in thy shadow. Nevermore 
Alone upon the threshold of my door 

Of Individual life, I shall command 

The uses of my soul, nor lift my hand 

Serenely in the sunshine as before, 

Without the sense of that which I forbore,— 
Thy touch upon the palm. The widest land 
Doom takes to part us, leaves thy heart in mine 
With pulses that beat double. What I do 

And what I dream include thee, as the wine 
Must taste of its own grapes. And, when I sue 
God for myself, He hears that name of thine, 
And sees within my eyes, the tears of two. 


Shall we search farther for a master? 
And now the question arises — What of the 
sonnet in America? Space will admit of but 
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one representative name and one sonnet. 
Where are we to find the writer who most 
vitally personifies this form of verse in our 
own country? Emerson’s reply to this ques- 
tion would have been the name of Helen Hunt 
Jackson, whose sonnets, especially the one 
on ‘‘ Thought,”’ elicited his highest commen- 
dation. 
SEALED ORDERS. 

When ship with ‘‘ orders sealed ’’ sails out to sea, 
Men eager crowd the wharves, and reverent gaze 
Upon their faces, whose brave spirits raise 

No question if the unknown voyage be 

Of deadly peril. Benedictions free 
And prayers and tears are given, and the days 
Counted till other ships, on homeward ways, 

May bring back message of her destiny. 

Yet all the time, Life’s tossing sea is white 
With scudding sails which no man reefs or stays 
By his own will, for roughest day or night: 

Brave, helpless crews, with captain out of sight, 
Harbor unknown, voyage of long delays, 

They meet no other ships on homeward ways. 


So much for the chronology of the sonnet, 
now for its construction. It is a poem 
complete in itself, in the iambic pentameter 
and consisting of fourteen lines. It is in 
two divisions, the first, of eight lines, being 
called the octave; the second, of six lines, 
the sestette. In the strictly Italian form 
there is a change of sentiment going with 
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the change from octave to sestette; but in 
the modern version the thought is carried 
on directly to its climax. The arrangement 
of lines in the legitimate form is thus: 
octave—abbaabhba; sestette—cdecd 
e, orededed. ‘To explain more fully, the 
octave admits of but two rhymes; the first, 
fourth, fifth, and eighth lines rhyming with 
each other; the second, third, sixth, and 
seventh carrying out, in their turn, the same 
intimate relation. In the sestette there is 
more liberty, either two or three rhyming 
sounds being admissible — thus, the first and 
fourth, the second and fifth, the third and 
sixth lines may rhyme, or the first, third and 
fifth, the second, fourth and sixth. The 
couplet is not legitimate, although it exists 
in the work of some of our greatest masters ; 
the arrangement in Shakespeare being a b a 
bededefefgg. 

And this is the history, chronological and 
structural, of that perfect form of versifica- 
tion called the sonnet, which has held its 
own since the earlier half of the twelfth 
century. Through how many famous epochs 
has it held sway! But now, the queen is 
dead, the Victorian era at its end, a new 
century before us, great things in keeping ! — 
What will be the future of the sonnet? 
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BY LILIAN TRUE BRYANT. 


**To bear; to rear; to lose. This is Life.”’ 


ABY mustn’t sleep with so much 
} wind blowing inupon her. I wish you 
would close the window, James.”’ 
Atherton laid down his newspaper, 
glanced at his wife, then at the 
sleeping child on the opposite seat, and 
finally at the narrow car window in question. 
Then rising with the air of a man who prides 
himself upon concealing his irritation under 
the most trying circumstances, he gave the 
window a sudden jerk. A shower of dust 
sifted lightly in. A book carelessly balanced 
upon the ledge fell upon the seat below, and 
the baby awoke to its own discomfort and 
weariness, and cried —a shrill, strained cry 
that mothers fear. Atherton frowned as 
his wife gathered the tired child into her 
arms and patiently began the task of sooth- 
ing it into drowsiness once more. 
** Where’s Pheebe?”’ he asked abruptly. 
** Sleeping behind us. She has been awake 
all night.’’ 


‘* Supposing she has. Isn’t she paid for 
it? I’ve no patience with you for wearing 
yourself out with nursing, when you’re tug- 
ging a maid all over the south for that very 
purpose. ”’ 

His wife made no reply. The baby put 
her fist into her mouth and looked piteously 
up at her mother, as if questioning the 
necessity of pain. We all do that later in 
our lives, although most of us have no 
mother then to whom we can turn. If we 
have been trained, we reach out toward a 
higher power in those hours; if not, we 
learn to endure alone. 

Atherton took up his paper, only to put it 
down again vexedly as a man’s voice asked: 

** Teethin’?”’ 

He stared coldly at the figure in the seat 
ahead —at the foppish clothes contrasting 
ludicrously with the patient, worn old face — 
at the brilliant red tie under the fringe of 
white whiskers, and the wrinkled chin. The 
southern train stopped at that moment to 
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give greeting to the passenger from the 
middle-west, filled to overflowing with boy- 
soldiers. Windows were alive with heads, plat- 
forms became suddenly crowded, and snatches 
of songs and cheers burst out here and there. 
Catching the enthusiasm, Atherton swooped 
the pile of magazines and cheap novels from 
the train-boy’s hands, and, crowding his way 
to the front, flung them into the blue-uni- 
formed crowd. It was all over in a moment, 
and then he sank back into his seat, half 
ashamed of his enthusiasm. The baby still 
wailed on, and the rest of the car settled 
itself in resignation to the dust and heat as 
before. 

‘* Teethin’?’’ said the man in the front 
seat again, coming back to the point with 
strange persistence. It was annoying to be 
accosted by strangers, and with quick selfish- 
ness Atherton crept into his shell again; but 
his wife gently nodded her assent. 

‘¢ Shouldn’t wonder if I’d just the thing,’’ 
said the man, reaching under the seat for a 
gaudy dress-suit case ornamented with silver. 
He busied himself for a moment, then rose 
and came toward Atherton, his face glowing 
with kindliness. In one hand he held a large 
slice of cake; in the other, a large red cel- 
luloid ring. The baby’s wail wavered and 


finally ceased, and she put out her hands for 
the toy. 

‘*No?’’ murmured the man disappointedly 
as Mrs. Atherton viewed the cake with disap- 


proval in her eyes. ‘‘ Mebbe she’s too 
young? Well, the train-boy can have it. 
Young man!”’ addressing that twice-aston- 
ished youth, ‘‘ here’s somethin’ to eat.’’ 
And thus summarily disposing of the rejected 
lunch he held out his hands to the baby. 

‘* She never goes to strangers,’’ said Mrs, 
Atherton, drawing back with unconscious 
pride; while Atherton at her side gave an 
unmistakable shrug of irritation. ‘‘ You 
see what you’ve brought on yourself,’’ was 
as clearly expressed as if it had been put 
into words. But the baby leaned forward, 
her eyes fast fixed on the red tie, and in 
another moment she was swung safely into 
the kindly grasp of the stranger. He 
crooked one arm into cradle curves, tucked 
in the little feet, guided the red ring in the 
child’s wee hand toward the swollen, aching 
gums, and before. she knew it, was croon- 
ing her softly into the Land of Nod with a 
quaint old-fashioned gypsy song, as out of 
place on his lips as the scarlet tie and the 
crush opera hat at his side. 

‘‘Most extraordinary thing!’’ thought 
Atherton. He dared not look at his wife, 
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** She’s got prickly heat comin’ on,’’ said 
the man after a time, smoothing the soft 
rings back from the baby’s brow and look- 
ing down at her flushed face. ‘‘ But she’s 
asleep. My baby’s asleep too. She’s out in 
the baggage car.”’ 

Atherton started involuntarily, but the 
old man was looking at his wife. He had 
forgotten the other’s existence. 

** Yes, Emmy’s out there. She’s seven- 
teen tomorrow, Emmy is. I go out there 
and set with her a spell; then I come back 
in here and stay as long as I can stand it — 
most generally seven stations. We’ve jest 
passed the third now, so I’ve got some time 
to wait. It’s hot, ain’t it? I’m some het 
up myself. ’’ 

He cautiously lifted one arm from the 
sleeping baby and rubbed his sleeve across 
his brow. Atherton, following a swift 
impulse, took his silver drinking-cup from 
his pocket and strode down the car to the 
ice-tank, where he hurriedly filled it and 
brought it back. 

** You’d better take this,’’ he said awk- 
wardly, offering it to him. ‘‘I dare say it’s 
not cold, but it’s better than nothing.’’ 

“*Much obliged,’’ said the man quietly. 
‘* Don’ know’s I’ve had a man wait on me jest 
like that, not since Son left us. Emmy and 
I are goin’ home to Son, soon’s we can get 
there. Home’s where your folks stay, so 
we’re goin’ back to the old place. Mother 
liked it real well. She helped fix it up her- 
self, and there wan’t nothin’ but happiness 
there till Son got ready to go to the minis- 
try. Then Mother made his shirts, and I 
sold the crops to give him a fair*start-out, 
and that night we knelt down together and 
thanked the Lord for givin’ us such a boy. 
And jest six months from that night we knelt 
down again, and Mother thanked Him for 
takin’ him away. But I didn’t. I stood up 
and says: 

*** God be damned!’ 

‘¢Them’s my very words, my awful, blas- 
phemous words. I says: ‘ Who’s believin’ 
in a God that would take a man’s only boy 
who was learnin’ his best how to do good, 
when the world’s full of eatin’, drinkin’, 
cussin’ men sellin’ their souls every day, 
and fillin’ the cities with wickedness. I, for 
one, ain’t takin’ stock in any such a God. 
To hell with him.’ 

‘** Amrah,’ says Mother, gettin’ onto her 
feet, her face shinin’ with a white, awful 
stillness; ‘ Amrah, come with me.’ 

‘*It was nigh onto November, and the 
trees were bare, The air was like needles 
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and a skurry of snow had fallen and drifted 
into the fence posts and along the rails, and 
the stars overhead were like points of blue 
flame. She led me down the steps, out into 
the garden, out into the night and the open 
field where we could see for miles around. 

‘** Amrah,’ says she, in that same white, 
still way, ‘who gave His only begotten Son 
to be wounded for our transgressions; to be 
bruised for our iniquities? Look up at those 
stars,’ says she. ‘ Look up at that great 
white pathway of God. Do you s’pose He 
would stop with makin’ this one little world, 
so small that folks with money enough to 
pay for their tickets can sail clean around 
it? Those are all worlds—vworlds for the 
poor needy, starvin’ wretches that have 
broken laws in this life, and now’ve got to 
face them in the next. Don’t you see where 
Son’s place was? Don’t you see why he 
went? Amrah, say what I’m sayin’.’ 

‘**T believe in God, the Father Almighty. 
Say it, Amrah!’ 

**T said it. 

‘** ¢ Maker of heaven and earth.’ — 

‘* * Maker of heaven and earth,’ says I. 

*** And in Jesus Christ His only Son.’ — 

*¢¢ And in Jesus Christ His only Son,’ says 
I; and then I cried like a baby, fallin’ down 
at Mother’s feet, and buryin’ my face in her 
gown. 

‘*¢Poor Amrah!’ says Mother, ‘ poor 
Amrah! he didn’t mean nothin’. He didn’t 
sense his words. He’s goin’ to come out 
here every night and look up at that great 
white star that’s shinin’ so pitiful down at 
us right now, and he’s goin’ to talk with Son 
every night. Son needs him. A man-child 
needs his father, wherever he is.’ 

‘*So I did. Every night when the readin’ 
was over, I’d slip out and tell him how things 





was goin’. By and by I got soI told him 
everythin’. All about the crops and every- 
thin’ else. Didn’t seem wicked; seemed 
right. But Mother never would come. I 


used to wonder at it; but I can see now why 
’*twas. Mother’s love has been always round 
me. Mine never went but part way round 
her;butIloved her. Then the next winter our 
Lucy went too. Same road — consumption; 
and mother looks up through her tears and 
says: ‘Son will be so happy now, won’t he, 
Amrah? We won’t mind bein’ lonesome, will 
we, dear?’ And after I’d looked into her 
face and read the grievin’ under the love, 
there wa’n’t nothin’ to do but to hold onto 
each other and look up and not ask why it 
had to be so. 

‘* But we still had Emmy — little laughin’, 
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cuddlin’ Emmy, as sweet a soul as ever blos- 
somed into the world. Dancin’, singin’, 
smilin’ all day long. Wishin’ she’d been 
born before, ’stead of waitin’ so long after 
Mother and me. Runnin’ away when she 
was too little to know any better, to set with 
me in the hayin’ field and make Mother hunt 
her up. Trottin’ out with molasses and 
ginger and water for me to drink out of her 
little green pail when ’twas hot, and stubbin’ 
her toe and spillin’ it all ’fore she could get 
to me, and then gettin’ up and trudgin’ back 
to the house, without a word, for some 
more. Bringin’ up mice that Mother’d find 
in the ironing blanket with a sponge and 
some milk, and a hot water bottle to keep 
their toes warm; and then havin’ funerals 
under the rose bush in the garden when 
they all died. Makin’ dolls’ clothes and 
sewin’ ’em up where they ought to be left 
open— We’ve got ’em all now. Got all 
her things, too. Little shoes and sun-bon- 
nets and aperns and all her fixin’s, clear down 
to her first box of writin’ paper. We’ve 
got most of that, too. And Emmy grew to 
be quite a girl, and we had all those lovin’ 
years together, and then one day Mother 
called me to her and says: 

*** Ain’t we glad we’ve got Emmy! Ain’t 
she enough to make any man happy all his 
born days, and glad he’s lived, and thankful 
to his heavenly Father for givin’ her to him? 
Amrah,’ says she very softly, with mother- 
tenderness, ‘ Amrah, by and by I’m goin’ to 
stay with Son and wait for you there.’ 

‘. That night I lay all night, face down, in 
the wet grass. I didn’t have Mother’s hands 
to cling to. Mother’s hands, worn and hard, 
and wrinkled from slavin’ to keep the home 
and give the children their schoolin’ the 
years when I couldn’t earn much. Mother, 
who’d worked day and night for all of us; 
who’d stood by me through plantin’ and 
hoein’ and harrerin’, and then tried to make 
me ready to begin all over again when the 
sun dried the heart out of the crops, or the 
frost turned them dead and limp. 

‘‘Emmy was asleep that night. ’Twas 
jest as well. Everythin’ was quiet. There 
wa’n’t nothin’ but the stars shinin’ down at 
me that knew. I tried to feel that Mother 
and Son were lookin’ down at me. I remem- 
bered Mother’s face when she led me out to 
that very spot. I could hear her say, ‘ Poor 
Amrah!’ And I stood up. 

*** God,’ says I, ‘I believe in Thee, our 
Father Almighty.’ And then it all come 
over me that there were years and years 
ahead, and it didn’t seem as if I could stand 
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it; and then I got to fearin’ that Mother 
would feel I was backslidin’, and I says: 

‘**T’m holdin’ on, Mother. I’m doin’ my 
best. I knowI ain’t fit to be chosen yet, 
but don’t wait too long, and ask Him to take 
Emmy first.’ 

**But I didn’t know what I was sayin’ 
about Emmy. I never sensed it till one day, 
about a year after that, I was settin’ in the 
kitchen watchin’ her get up the dinner, and 
she gave a quick little hackin’ cough. I 
rushed across the room and grabbed her arm. 

“‘*Emmy!’ says I, stern-like. ‘ What 
you doin’?’ 

‘** Nothin’, Daddy,’ says she, ‘ ’cept get- 
tin’ dinner.’ And she dropped the cookin’ 
cup and began to cry. ‘ What made you 
scare me so, Daddy?’ she says, pitiful. 

‘*“T didn’t mean to, little lamb,’ I says; 
and then I stumbled out doors and sat down 
on a block of wood with a thousand icicles 
freezin’ my heart out. There’d been some 
men round for three or four days, pokin’ and 
pryin’ and starin’ at my back fields. 

‘**None of their darned business what’s 
out there,’ says I to myself. ‘The farm 
ain’t good for much, but they can let it alone.’ 

‘* Well, today one of them came walkin’ 
intowardme. I planted myself in the middle 
of the path. There wa’n’t no call for them 
to see any one but me, and Emmy was in the 
kitchen. 

‘*« Good-mornin,’ says he, terrible polite. 

‘** Howdy-do,’ I says, without passin’ 
much notice. 

‘**T’ve been lookin’ at your back pas- 
tures,’ he says. 

‘* “So I mistrusted,’ says I, sarcastic. 

‘¢¢ Thinkin’ of sellin’?’ 

‘¢*T hadn’t calculated to,’ saysI. ‘ Never 
shall sell the house. Might the land if I was 
driv’.’ 

‘** How much’ll you take?’ he asked, 
settin’ down. 

‘*T got out my knife and cut a sliver of 
leather off my boot.’ I can dicker better 
when I’m whittlin’. 

‘* ¢ How much’!l you give?’ saysI. ‘ There 
ain’t no use beatin’ round the bush, far’s I 
can see. Plank out what you’ve got,’ says I. 

‘* He hitched and hawed and hemmed as if 
he was settin’ on an ant-hill, and finally says, 
slow-like, as if ’twa’n’t the way he meant to 
work it: 

‘« ¢ Five thousand dollars.’ 

‘*T like to hev cut my whole boot off, I 
was so taken aback. ‘Land o’ Goshen!’ 
thinks I, ‘there’s a cat in the meal, for sure.’ 

*** No,’ says I aloud, and with what I cal- 
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culated to be considerable firmness. ‘I’m 
goin’ to see my lawyer and talk matters over.’ 
And upon that he flew right off the handle. 

‘Well, the long and short of it is, there 
was ile. Ile enough to light Emmy and me 
for some time. I got a good thing; so did 
he, and we ain’t through yet. But, land— 
where’s the use. Ain’t nothin’ to work for 
if you ain’t got no folks. 

“* The next day I went in and says: ‘ Em- 
my, we’ve got some money to spend. Let’s 
go spend it. What’ll you buy first?’ 

*** A pink silk dress,’ says she, laughin’ 
and holdin’ onto her side, and coughin’ till 
my heart squeezed right up. 

“** Come and get it,’ says I. 

“* So we went travelin’ from that time on. 
Emmy had the dress. She used to wear jt in 
the city afternoons when we went. walkin’. 
White lace, pink parasol, and white satin 
shoes. Folks used to look at her consider- 
able. They knew real silk when they saw 
it, and they knew most folks couldn’t buy 
white satin shoes for everyday common wear, 
too. But Emmy never used to put ’em on 
mornings, only jest afternoons. She’d read 
in her lady-book that too much dressin’ 
before dinner wa’n’t proper. Emmy was 
like her mother, some ways. 

‘*Then, nothin’ would do but I must be 
rigged out. Soft hat that flatted out when 
you pressed it, shiny boots that needn’t be 
blacked, long-tailed coat and some genteel 
red and blue ties. This is one of ’em. 
Tasty, I think. Well, by and by she got 
tired of buyin’ and tired of havin’ new things 
and of seein’ things, and of wanderin’ from 
city to city. She was too weak to stand up 
much more, so we took the rockin’ chair and 
come down to Floriday, incognito. Emmy 
was great on humor. After we’d got fixed 
up, she says: 

***T’ll be Lady Vi’let Montague, and you’ll 
be Sir Montgomery Welch, and we’ll have 
those for travelin’ names.’ Folks stared a 
good deal when they heard us callin’ out 
Lady Vi’let and Sir Montgomery, so careless- 
like; but that wa’n’t nothin’. We had asa 
good a right to be incognito as anyone else. — 
Emmy’s out in the baggage car, now. 

**So we took the rockin’ chair — always 
carried that with us—and settled down. 
Folks stared at that, too; but ’twas Mother’s. 
Black and old and used up, and the paint all 
worn off; but we got to needin’ it when 
Emmy wa’n’t able to do much but lie and 
look out of the winder. 

‘*That last night she said: ‘I’m tired, 
Daddy. Take me up. Let’s not play Lady 
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Vi’let ever again. Let’s be jest plain Daddy 
and Emmy together for a little while.’ So I 
sat down in the rockin’ chair — plush sofas 
and mirrors and gilt fixin’s all around—-I 
had the best money could buy for Emmy. 
And then I took her up in her little pink 
wrapper and the pink slippers with the white 
fur around them, and then I shut my eyes. 
Seems if I couldn’t open them. 

*«*Sing ‘‘I’mthe Maid of the Moun- 
tains,’’ Daddy,’ saysshe. And then I knew. 

‘* Mother used to sing that when Emmy 
was jest long enough to tuck her head under 
one arm and her little feet, in their stubby- 
toed shoes, around under the other. Well, 
I couldn’t do it. 

‘*Emmy’s hair lay all bright and curly 
over my arm and her little white face, with 
violet shadows in it, was against my cheek. 
She put up her thin little hand and held my 
face close to hers. ‘I love you, Daddy,’ 
she whispered. 

‘‘The rockin’ chair creaked back and 
forth, and tlie jasmine came in through the 
winders, and down-stairs on the big piazza 
folks a talkin’ and laughin’; but up there 
’twas all still, ’cept for the chair swayin’ 
back, then forrard, while the shadow kept 
time in the mirror. 

she asked 


***Goin’ to sing, Daddy?’ 
again, movin’ a little. 

‘** Tt didn’t seem as if I could. 
face down and held her for a minute, all 
warm and breathing; and then I got a hold 
on myself, 

‘* Emmy’d never known anythin’ but love. 


I put my 


THE CLIMBER. 


Emmy’d never had any knocks. There 
wa’n’t no one but me to see that she wa’n’t left 
alone to get scared for the first time in her 
life jest as she was leavin’ {t. ”"Twa’n’t no 
matter about my feelin’s. I hadn’t any busi- 
ness to have any, anyhow. 

‘* * Mother likes that song, too, don’t she, 
little darlin’ lamb?’ I says, lookin’ out toward 
the stars, soft and misty down here, ’stead 
of clear and bright like they are at home. 
‘You jest shut your eyes tight, Emmy, and 
Mother and Daddy will sing it to you, the 
best you ever have heard it. .Won’t that be 
nice, precious little lamb?’ says I. 

“‘When I’d finished, Mother had taken her.” 


He put the sleeping baby into Atherton’s 
arms. ‘‘I’d like to trot her a little when 
she wakes up,’’ he said. ‘* Emmy had that 
same bright, curlin’ hair.’’ 

The conductor lifted his hat reverently as 
the bent figure walked unsteadily down the 
swaying car. Two young men behind him 
nudged each other, laughingly pointing at the 
crush hat and flaming tie. Atherton could 
have killed them. His wife suddenly buried 
her face in the baby’s curls, then lifted it as 
her husband’s hand closed firmly over hers. 


‘A dull red, as of shame, swept over his face 


as he met her brimming eyes. The baby 
stirred slightly, her tiny fingers closing more 
firmly around the red celluloid ring, while 
the loud metallic song of the car wheels rose 
steadily, insistently, lulling her into deeper 
dreams, as the train rushed onward, on its 
way toward the northern states. 


THE CLIMBER. 
BY FRANK WALCOTT HUTT. 


How should he know, who hath not won 
Sure victories from sun to sun — 

How can he know, who hath not tried 
The peril of the mountain-side, 

What strength of arm is his — what zeal 
In combat with the brave to deal? 

What prowess and what skill he hath 

To find his footing on the path — 

To cling, and cling, and always keep 
His hold of faith along the steep? 


Who tries is also tried. 


Who dares 


To scale the heights, their danger shares. 
But on the cliff’s uneven face 

He finds each day a higher place. 

His strength expands; he thrills to know 
How broad the breathing-places grow; 
And every hour some gain is found, 

Some view from wider vantage-ground, 





BEN AUSTRIAN, PAINTER. 


BY GUSTAV KOBBE. 


yOME time ago there was handed to 
me the following letter from the 
Rev. Dr. Madison C. Peters: 

‘*In the window of M. Knoedler & Co., 
Thirty-fourth street and Fifth avenue, you 
will find on exhibition a painting called 

‘A Day’s Hunt,’ by Ben Austrian, a young man of 
twenty-nine, who until two years ago ran a laundry, 
and by his own 
instruction has 
in 4 short time 
become one of 
our greatest 
artists. This 
picture was sold 
some time ago in 
Philadelphia for 
two thousand five 
hundred dollars, 
being the largest 
price ever paid 
to an American 
artist for still 
life. The picture 
will be taken 
away on Thurs- 
day. I wish you 
would make it a 
point to see this 
remarkable pic- 
ture.”’ 


This letter 
well epito- 
mizes Ben 
Austrian’s 
career, for, 
two years 
after he had 
given up run- 
ning a steam 
laundry, ‘‘A 
Day’s Hunt ”’ 
was pur- 
chased by J. 
H. Sternberg 
of Reading, 
Pennsylvania, 
for two thou 
sand five hun- 
dred dollars, which is believed to be the 
largest price paid, in America at least, for a 
still life. Mr. Sternberg, who is a wealthy 
man, soon after the purchase of the picture, 
gave a reception at his mansion in Reading 
in Mr. Austrian’s honor. Certainly this was 
a swift rise for the former laundryman. 

At the time of the sale, the picture was 
on exhibition in Philadelphia, where it is 


‘*a DAY'S HUNT.”" 


estimated that it was viewed by thirty-five 
thousend people. Afterwards it was sent to 
New York, where I saw it. It is highly 
realistic, and in part an optical illusion. It 
shows a lot of game tied by the feet, hang- 
ing upon the shutters of a barn window. As 
a matter of fact, the window-frame is a. real 
one. The 
shutters and 
all the rest 
of the com- 
position are 
the work of 
the artist. 
But where the 
real window 
stops and the 
painted can- 
vas begins is 
a problem 
that con- 
fronts all who 
view the 
painting, the 
shutters and 
hinges are 
treated’ so 
realistically. 
In fact, part 
of the hinges 
are real and 
part painted, 
for the hinges 
are iron up to 
an inch inside 
of the canvas. 
Then there is 
an actual 
depression in 
which the imi- 
tation of the 
rest of each 
hinge is 
painted. The 
imitation is so perfect that it cannot be distin- 
guished, except by touch, from the real iron. 
When I first saw the painting, I said to the 
owner of the gallery who was showing it to 
me, ‘‘ Of course the shutters, as well as the 
window-frame, are real?’’ Then he led me 
up to it, and I saw that the shutters were 
painted canvas. The same realistic effect is 
produced in the game —a bunch of rabbits, 
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MR. AUSTRIAN 


Many people 


pheasants, and partridges. 
who saw the picture believed that real rab- 
bit’s hair had been fastened to the canvas. 
They were obliged to satisfy themselves by 
actual touch that they had been deceived by 
the painter. 

Mr. Austrian painted ‘‘ A Day’s Hunt’’ 


in two weeks. He never trusts to his mem- 
ory or to his imagination in painting animals, 
but always uses models. As the fur and 
feathers of dead game become limp, and lose 
their fluffiness in a very little while, he had 
men out hunting every day so that he could 
paint from freshly killed game while at work 
on ‘‘ A Day’s Hunt.”’ At the start he did 
not intend to create an optical illusion with 
the window-frame, shutters, and hinges. 
His idea was to paint a game piece which 
should be so like life that observers would 
not know it at first glance from a real bunch 
of game. It was while the work was in 
progress that he conceived the idea of creat- 
ing the illusion mentioned, and he then had 
the framework of a window torn out of an 
old barn near Reading, where he has his 
studio, and stretched his canvas upon it. 


AND ONE OF HIS MODELS. 


What adds to the cunning of the artist’s 
method in creating this picture is his signa- 
ture. It seems to have been painted over a 
crack in the shutters. People look at the 
signature, and declare that the crack and 
the shutters must be real, and then express 
the suspicion that the artist possibly has 
hung a few dead rabbits and partridges with 
the painted ones. Yet, barring the frame 
and part of the hinges, the surface is per- 
fectly flat. I should think that, in looking 
at it, even the painter himself would get a 
little mixed in trying to distinguish what is 
real and what portion of it he did with his 
brush. 

A remarkable circumstance in Mr. Aus- 
trian’s career is the fact that he is wholly 
self-taught. When he was five years old 
and living in Reading, a box of water-color 
paints was given him as a chance present. 
From the very moment he.received it, he set 
to work painting, haunting the attic of his 
modest little home to find back copies of 
magazines and illustrated weeklies, the 
pictures in which he colored. In those young 
days, as since, the power behind him was his 
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THE PAINTER IN A COZY CORNER OF HIS STUDIO. 


mother. From her he received constant 
encouragement. She thoroughly believed in 
him, and when he would beg her for a strip 
of muslin from her ironing board, or a bit of 
other material, it was givento him. Then he 
would tack it up for a canvas, and paint on 
it. He was in rather delicate health, and 
during his school vacations was sent toa 
farm at Bower Station near Reading. There 
was an old ore shaft near by, and lying 
around it were heaps of varicolored clays. 
These he mixed up with milk, and with the 
resulting pigments painted little landscapes 
and barnyard fowl. Before this he had 
learned to mix paints in the shop of a sign 
maker who let him have the skimmings of 
the pots, and with these he painted on his 
muslin ‘‘canvas’’ stretched over little 
wooden frames he had made himself. In 
recounting his career, he still recalls the 
ecstasy he experienced when he first painted 
an object which somebody besides himself 
could distinguish. ‘‘ Since a shaver,’’ he 
said to me, ‘‘ picture painting has been my 
hobby. Even now that it has become my 
profession, it still is my hobby,’’ 


While he was yet in knickerbockers he 
painted in Reading a scene from the Bible, 
which he called ‘‘ Wedding Appointments. ’’ 
It was hung in a shop window, and he used 
to loiter outside to hear what passers-by 


might say about the picture. He overheard 
one man who stopped say, ‘‘ That fellow has 
talent.’? It made his little heart swell with 
pride. And so he kept on painting and 
painting, and drawing and drawing without 
an instructor to guide him or any one to give 
him so much as a suggestion. Perhaps this 
is the reason he draws so directly and so 
faithfully from nature. Added to lack of 
instruction was the frequent necessity 
of interrupting his efforts. He was obliged 
to go to work to contribute to the family’s 
support. Among other occupations he went 
on the road to sell goods, but his conversa- 
tion with a possible customer was more about 
art than about what he had to sell, and 
whenever a customer gave him an order, he 
stopped to paint a picture for him as a mark 
of his appreciation. His father, who was 
a steam laundryman, becoming ill, the young 
art enthusiast was obliged to manage the 
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WORKING WITH LIVE CHICKENS FOR MODELS. 


business. One can readily imagine how dis- 
tasteful the work must have been to a youth 


with artistic aspirations. But for the time 
being Ben Austrian abandoned his art and 
managed his father’s business with due care. 
He had a brother living in New York who 
knew how distasteful the work was to Ben, 
and sent him a book on success — ‘‘ Pushing 
to the Front; or, Success Under Difficul- 
ties’ — with a letter in which he advised 
him to read the book, as it might put new 
life into him. The artist-laundryman read, 
with the result that his ambition was so 
stirred up that he felt he could no longer 
remain in the business. Concentrating all 
his efforts upon a painting which convinced 
his mother that he was bound to make a 
success of his art, she permitted him to sell 
out the laundry business. Having done this 
he turned the money over to her, and settled 
down to work as a professional artist. 

He first became known outside of Reading 
through a picture entitled ‘‘ After the Race.’’ 
It showed the head of a thoroughbred look- 
ing over his stall. Near by hung a curry- 
comb, a jockey’s cap, and ascore card. It 


was bought by a large New York hotel, in 
the lobby of which it hangs. Possibly, how- 
ever, Mr. Austrian has been most successful 
and has become most widely known through 
his pictures of chickens. Some one has said 
that any old hen would recognize Mr. Aus- 
trian’s chicken pictures as real scenes from 
barnyard society. Most artists who are not 
landscapists paint from the human model, 
but Mr. Austrian has real live chickens for 
his. He has in his studio hens which he has 
trained to pose for him, and chicks which 
are attending, as promising pupils, this 
curious school for artists’ models — prob- 
ably the only school of its kind in the world. 
The hens are Dames Julia and Pauline and 
the Coal Black Lady. Thesehens he hatched 
in his studio from an incubator. After they 
came out of the eggs he kept them isolated. 
They never saw other chickens. They knew 
only him, and they grew to know him 
remarkably well. ‘‘ When I enter my 
studio,’’ he said to me, ‘‘ they get up in their 
nest and cluck at me in the friendliest way ; 
and they obey me as intelligently as human 
models, If I pose one of my hens she will 
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not move until I snap my fingers and chirp 
toher. They remain in any position I choose 
for them, and are very patient and never 
restless. Moreover, they don’t talk while 
posing. I think most of my painting will be 
along this direction. It is the memories of 
my childhood vacations on the farm that 
inspire me. But I also am very fond of still 














** EXPECTATIONS THAT PANNED OUT WELL.”’ 


‘* EXPECTATIONS THAT PANNED OUT WELL.”’ 


‘* A Day’s Hunt’’ was, by the 
a remembrance of an impression 
received early in his life. 

The hen which he has named the Coal 
Black Lady posed for a picture of the same 


life work.’’ 
way, 


title. This painting represents a black hen 
whose eyes and attitude express the deepest 
concern for the welfare of the brood of tiny, 
downy chicks which surrounds her. The 
picture was purchased by Mr. John Wana- 
maker for his private collection, a fact which 
gave Mr. Austrian considerable prestige. 
Dame Julia posed for Mr. Austrian’s 
‘* Motherhood,’’ which shows an old hen and 
her brood in a nest, the old hen looking up 
defiantly, apparently at some passer-by. 
‘‘The Intruder”’ is a pretty picture of a 
cunning chick which has come between a 
dear little long-haired, clumsy pup and its 
pan of mush. It is one of those pictures 
which holds your interest while it makes you 
smile with amusement. ‘‘ The House Warm- 
ing’’ represents pictorially the good old 
country custom of bringing the lately hatched 
chickens to the fireside to keep them warm. 
Some of them have gone to sleep in a slip- 
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per, several roost among the extinguished 
though still warm embers, while the majority 
are in a basket padded-with a red shawl. 
‘The Center Rush’’ shows eleven chicks 
running forward like a tiny ‘‘ flying wedge.’’ 

Mr. Austrian is about thirty years old. 
Though small of stature, he is rather strik- 
ing looking, because of the fact that, while 
his face is smooth, almost boyish, his hair, 
worn rather long, is iron-gray. He has a 
Roman nose and bright gray eyes. He works 
rapidly when in the humor, but never attempts 
work when he is not. He does not believe 
in the methodical practise of art —- so many 
hours a day, day after day, at the easel. 
He spends a great deal of his time out of 


THE TUMBLERS OFFERING. 


doors and is fond of riding, enjoying nothing 
more than a canter through the country in 
the sunlight and past the farmyards. 

About the only one of his pictures I know 
of in which the human figures is entitled 
** Music.’’ It shows a piano on which rests 
a violin and a flute and some threadbare 
books and music. To the left of the picture 
is a background of gorgeous peacock feath- 
ers fading away to a tinted haziness, wherein 
appears dreamily suggested a woman’s head. 

Mr. Austrian is now abroad for the first 
time in his life. He is not thinking of mak- 
ing a change in the class of subjects which 
he has been painting, but he wants to study 
them amid new surroundings. 


THE TUMBLER’S OFFERING. 


BY CAROLINE SHELDON. 


The tumbler paused upon the way, 
His eye caught by a little shrine, 
O’er-draped by many an ivy-spray 
Close-twined about a figure gay 
With gilt and color, all ashine 
With gems, and breathing odors sweet 
Of wildwood flowers, the tributes meet 
Of country-folk who daily came, 
Paying their reverence to the Virgin 
Mother’s name. 


“* Hail, Mary, among women blest, 


1»? 


Mary, worthy of all praise 
Spake the tumbler, then: ‘‘ "Twere best 

I should here an offering raise 
To our sweet Mother, like the rest. 

What shall I give? I have no store 

Of gold and gems, no skill in song, no lore 
Of books. Lone and untaught have been 

my wandering days. 


** And yet, one trifling talent I possess — 
I can make little children’s glee ; 
And oft the weary mothers bless 
My coming, shower praises free 
For all the nimble tricks wherewith I chase 
The tears away, and wreathe in smiles each 
dimpling face. 


‘* It is a homely gift, and I quite humbly here 
Will make an offering of it to the dear 
And holy Mother. May the prayers 
I lift up, kneeling by these rock-hewn 
stairs, 
Be heard, as I with lowly heart draw 


near.”’ 


And there in solemn silence, quite alone, 
His faithful soul with reverence all aglow, 
The tumbler with clasped hands bowed low; 
Then made an offering of his best, his 
own 
Dear art. With many a fall and vault 
and agile bound, 
Weary at last he fell, a deep sleep 
wrapped him round. 


But as he slept, a wondrous dream 
Enfolded him : the Virgin from her shrine 
Stept down, and all about him was the 
gleam 
Of a dim, sweet radiance divine; 
She laid her hand upon his brow, his eyes 
Half-opened, and he said, ‘‘ Our Lady 
doth incline 
Her ear unto my prayer, accepts my sacri- 
fice.”’ 





DISMAL SWAMP AND HOW TO GO THERE. 


BY HARRIET E. FREEMAN AND EMMA G. CUMMINGS. 


Femel, two enterprising New England 

women, visiting Virginia, deter- 
mined to see Dismal Swamp before 
our return. We were led to do this 

because we knew that some years 
ago the Geographical Society of Washington 
thought it worth while to make this trip. 
Upon first inquiries regarding the journey, 
we could learn nothing more than that a boat 
would be running by the first of May. When 
we reached Old Point and inquired of the 
hotel clerk our best method of reaching 
Dismal Swamp, he laughed and said he 
guessed we would find it dismal enough if we 
got there. He referred us, however, to the 
agent of the Old Dominion line, who might 
be found on the wharf near by. We inter- 
viewed this agent, who knew the boats were 
running, but for further information he ad- 
vised us to telephone to Norfolk, to the agent 
of the Norfolk & Southern Railroad. In this 


way we learned that the boats were running 
through the Dismal Swamp canal from Nor- 


folk to Elizabeth City, North Carolina, 
leaving Norfolk Tuesdays, Thursdays, and 
Saturdays, and returning Mondays, Wednes- 
days, and Fridays. 

It really seemed now as if our long talked 
of trip were possible, and we made prepara- 
tions to take the boat leaving Norfolk Thurs- 
day morning at half-past nine o’clock. In 
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order to do that, we had to take a boat from 
Old Point across to Norfolk at eight o’clock, 
according to the schedule posted in the 
hotel office. With our baggage at the pier 
we were all ready to get on the boat which 
came up at the appointed hour, when we 


were told that it did not go to Norfolk, and 
that there was no boat which went there at 
that hour. The boat going there would not 
leave until half-past eight, and by that we 
should just miss our connection with the 
Dismal Swamp boat. 

We rushed back to the hotel office to have 
this statement confirmed, and the clerk 
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calmly said that the conspicuous schedule 
was of no use and that the running time of 
the boats had changed. Again we had to 
seek the Old Dominion agent, who was 
familiar with the region, and he advised us 
to cross on the next boat and take a train 
for Suffolk, a little town twenty miles away, 
where we could find a launch which would 
take us into Drummond lake and show us the 
best part of the swamp.- -We followed his 
directions, and eleven o’clock found us at 
Suffolk. We took a carriage at the station 
and drove to the office of Mr. S——,, to 
whom we had been directed, only to learn 
that the launch had not been running for 
three or four years, owing to the filling in of 
the stream which connects with Drummond 
lake. The only possible way of making the 
trip from that point was to go in canoes or 
dugouts, this slow process requiring ten 
hours for the round trip. We should be 
obliged to have two boats, sit four hours 
without a possibility of change, carry our 
lunch, go into a lonely region, and start at 
daylight in order to connect with a train to 
Norfolk on our return. This did not seem 
feasible for two women alone. The only 
other plan was to return to Norfolk, take 
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the train to Elizabeth City and return the 
next day by boat, thus making the canal 
trip in the opposite direction from what we 
had first intended. But the train for Norfolk 
had just left, and no other went that day 
which would enable us to make our connec- 
tion. The only thing left was to drive to 
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Norfolk, and by starting directly we could 
just get the train. We must plan for our 
lunch and eat it on the way, for it was then 
too early for a hotel dinner, and there was 
no restaurant without a bar in town. There 
was not a place where we could go to buy 
anything to eat, and we were indebted to 
Mr. S—— for getting us some sandwiches. 
He also procured for us 


DISMAL SWAMP AND HOW TO GO THERE. 


stood in the water and on the borders of the 
stream. They were just coming into leaf, 
for although conifers they lose their leaves 
in winter, and are called bald or decidu- 
ous cypress. Another characteristic is the 
curious growth on the roots, called cypress 
knees. These are hollow projections, rising 
to the height of a foot or more at short 
intervals, giving, at a distance, the effect of 
low stumps. This feature cannot be con- 
stant, for we did not see it on the trees in 
this small stream. One theory is that these 
projections serve to furnish air to the roots, 
another is that they serve to anchor the tree 
in the wet, spongy soil." These trees are 
grown near Boston in cultivated grounds but 
do not there exhibit these peculiar features. 
The foliage is very delicate and fern-like, 
and its beauty makes the tree desirable for 
cultivation. 

Our observations lead us to conclude that 
there are two forms of growth, the fastigiate 
and one with a more spreading outline. We 
already knew the trees in cultivation and 
there they always showed the pyramidal 
form, as we noticed them again on our 
return, in Central Park. But the trees as 
seen in the Dismal Swamp had a broad sum- 
mit and rounded outline.’ 

We arrived in Norfolk just in time to take 
the train for Elizabeth City, about forty-five 
miles distant. A coach at the station took 
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a comfortable carriage 
and a pair of horses. We 
drove away, thanking him 
for his kindness; while he, 
on his part, bade us tell the 
Old Dominion agent not to 
send down any more women 
without an escort to go into 
the Dismal Swamp from that 
point. 

Our drive took us through 
a flat country, partially cul- 
tivated. The vegetables 
raised on these farms are 
sent to the northern mar- 
kets; just now spinach is 
being shipped in large quan- 
tities. The most interest- 
ing part of the drive to 
us was where we came to a 
small stream where there 
were many cypress trees — 
Taxodium distichum. The peculiarity of 
these trees is the enlarged trunk, sometimes 
hollow near the base where they slope 
out, looking like inverted vases. These 
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PASSENGER BOAT IN THE DISMAL SWAMP CANAL. 


us to the hotel, where we found ourselves 
the only women guests, the house being well 


' Garden and Forest, Vol. Ill., p. 21. 
2 *¢ Silva of North America.’’ 
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filled with men, as the court was then in 
session. As it was still light, we thought 
best to see the boat for ourselves, but the 
proprietor deterred us by saying the boat 
was not yet in. It was to leave at six in the 
morning, so all plans had to be made the 
night before, and we should have to eat our 
breakfast on the boat. The proprietor said, 
with some surprise: ‘‘Do you think you 
had better go back that way?’’ and was 
about to make some plan for us, when we 
replied decidedly that it was for that very 
purpose that we came. He wanted to know 
where we came from, and whon we told him 
from Boston, he said we had come a very 
long way for sightseeing. 

We were called at five in the morning, and 
when we got into the coach for the boat we 
found the judge and four lawyers were to be 
our traveling companions. We learned from 
their conversation that, though often in 
Elizabeth City, they had never taken the trip 
before, and we secretly believed they were 
led to do so because travelers thought it 
worth while to come from such a distance 
to do it. 

We found the boat very smail, with a tiny 
cabin in which our breakfast was served. 
The canal which connects the Pasquotank 
river, the first part of the route, with Deep 
creek, the last part, was built soon after 
the Civil war, but being unprofitable was 
soon abandoned. Three years ago the New 


DREDGING MACHINE IN THE DISMAL SWAMP CANAL. 


4 
York Central bought the property at a cost 
of about two million dollars, dredged the 
canal, and once more opened it for travel. 
The fees received from the first of November 
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to about the middle of April averaged five 
hundred dollars a day. This indicates that 
many boats avail themselves of this inside 
passage during the stormy months. The 
payment for the passage of a little boat like 
ours was nine dollars. 

The first ten or fifteen miles of our trip 


A CYPRESS TRUNK BETWEEN SUFFOLK AND NORFOLK. 


was on the Pasquotank river, which grew 
narrower as we ascended it until we were 
close to the banks on either side. The 
cypress trees were numerous and conspicuous, 
and were everywhere coming into leaf. 
Some trees were reddish-brown and some 
yellowish-green in color. In contrast with 
this delicate green were the brilliant red 
keys of the red maple, which were abundant 
everywhere through the 
woods and made a beautiful 
scheme of color. We also 
saw a few examples of the 
cypress knees. We started 
up several of the great blue 
herons, which were nesting 
on the stakes of the small 
weirs. From the woods 
came myriad sounds of bird 
voices, and among them we 
heard the songs of cardinals, 
Peabody-birds, Maryland 
yellow-throats, and others 
whose notes we could not 
recognize. 

We were disappointed in 
leaving the river for the 
more prosaic canal, which 
stretched out in a narrow 
straight line before us. The 
length of this canal is 
twenty-two miles. During this passage 
we passed three dredging machines which 
were digging up mud and depositing it 
upon the banks, making them very 
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unsightly. More than this, the drainage 
of the adjoining land takes the water 
away from the roots 
of the trees, and their 
bare branches showed 
that hundreds of them 
had been killed in con- 
sequence. These dead 
trees and bare mud 
banks extend for miles. 
In some places not 
recently dredged plants 
had got a foothold, 
conspicuous among 
them the gelsemium, 
now trailing over the 
ground with its yellow 
blossoms, or climbing 
on some other plant. 
A small side canal, 
two miles long, was 
pointed out to us which 
led into . Drummond 
lake, probably the most 
interesting point in 
the Dismal Swamp, 
for there the cypress 
knees show to best 
advantage. It is difficult for travelers 
to see this lake, as there are no regular 


REFLECTIONS IN A CYPRESS SWAMP. 


THE HOME OF THE WINDIGO. 


trips made to it; and it can only be visited 
by parties hiring a launch at Norfolk and 
going in on their own 
account. 

About midway on 
the canal we came to 
a lock and were raised 
to a higher level. 
After some miles of 
this travel we came 
to another lock and 
were lowered. From 
time to time we passed 
tiny villages composed 
of less than a dozen 
houses, for there is 
a population scattered 
throughout the swamp, 
and in some places 
there are large farms. 

From the canal we 
passed into a stream 
of water known as 
Deep creek, and after 
seven miles of this 
reached Norfolk. Thus 
ended our long: talked- 
of trip through the 
Dismal Swamp, which did not prove to be 
dismal at all. 


THE HOME OF THE WINDIGO. 


BY CHARLES A. BRAMBLE,. 


emer HIN eighteen hours’ 
Madison Square there exists one of 
the least known and yet one of the 
most interesting mountain chains in 


journey. of 


the world. I was unaware of. it 
until a few months ago, the Laurentiahs 
being to me a name and nothing more, but 
during the summer and autumn of last year 
I passed several weeks in this most delight- 
ful wilderness, with no companion save my 
Indian or French canoeman, and no society 
except the wild creatures of the woods. Yet 
time seldom hung heavy on my hands. The 
delights of that roving existence were many 
and the drawbacks few. Sometimes when 
the hunger of the black fly at sunset seemed 
inexcusably ravenous, or the passing shower 
had given us too short warning of its 
approach, I felt rebellious, but no sooner had 
the insect ceased its attentions, or the sun 
turned the raindrops on the spruce needles 


into gems, than all my tribulations were 
forgotten. 

The outer marches of this région of 
delight may be visited during a wéek’s lei- 
sure, and during a month’s vacation valuable 
exploratory work may be done by any prop- 
erly equipped party. Nor need the purse 
notice the drain, for of all summer resorts 
known to man none is cheaper than the 
Canadian backwoods. 

The Laurentians are nine hundred miles 
long and three hundred miles wide.. This area 
of two hundred and seventy thousand square 
miles — a region equal in extent to ten states 
of Maine —is practically uninhabited. I do 
not believe its population, could an accurate 
census be taken, would be found to exceed 
one person to ten square miles. Before my 
visit, I, probably in common with many others, 
imagined the Laurentians to be a region of 
worthless rock and swamp, with a climate 
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too vile for aught save the Innuit and the 
polar bear; instead, I found most wonderful 
hardwood forests, lakes teeming with fish, 
and summer and early autumn weather such 
as I had never known. 

By consulting my note-book and photo- 
graph album, I retrace, 
with scarcely an effort, that 
delightful jaunt through the 
forest-covered divide, be- 
tween the waters of the 
Rouge and Liévre, and the 
hunéred-mile run in a birch- 
bark canoe down the latter 
stream. Then there was that 
longer and more exciting 
exploration of the little 
known Riviére du Diable and 
the Mattawin, but of none 
of these is it my intention 
to write. I shall merely 
attempt to tell of a glori- 
ous scramble up the steep 
sides of Trembling mountain, 
and of the views from its 
highest peaks, some two 
thousand feet above the St. 

Lawrence. 

On June 26 I arrived at a small flag station 
beyond St. Jovite, on a branch railroad which 
connects Montreal with Labelle, a village 
beside the Riviére Rouge, a hundred miles 
northwést of the commercial capital of 
Canada. From this station Trembling lake 
is reached by driving two and a quarter 
miles. 

My men — father and son —were awaiting 
me- with the light camping outfit I had 
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VIEW TOWARD THE SOUTH FROM A POINT 1250 FEET 
ABOVE TREMBLING LAKE. 


directed them to procure. Old Moise isa 
character; a habitant of the better class, 
with all the peculiarities of his people 
strongly accentuated. Hard-working, hon- 
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est, respectful, and frugal, the boyhood 
years he passed at Oswego, New York, have 
by no means shaken his conviction in the 
superlative excellence of all things Canadian. 
He is about five feet two inches tall, and has 
been in his day a powerful, deep-chested, 


OUTLET OF TREMBLING LAKE. 


pocket giant; but years are beginning to tell 
their tale, and Moise will hardly be able to 
follow his dearly-loved trapping many more 
seasons. This will be a good thing for the 
bears of Trembling mountain, as his deadfalls 
and steel traps are said to have accounted 
for no fewer than seventy-nine in the past 
sixteen years. 

During our short acquaintance I learned 
almost to love the old fellow, but I never 
could quite get over my distrust of his pistol. 
This terrible weapon might be duplicated in 
most hardware stores for a dollar and a half. 
It carried far and inaccurately; in fact, 
when it went off nothing within fifty yards 
was safe. After he had shot at a mark, the 
second day out, I gave up hiding behind 
tree-trunks (for did it not shoot around a 
corner?) and merely closed my eyes and com- 
mitted myself to the care of an overruling 
Providence whenever he pulled the trigger. 

The road to Trembling lake is through a 
fine belt of hardwood forest. The trees are 
large and encroach upon the road on either 
side. Until within a few hundred yards of 
the lake the outlook is bordered by the for- 
ests through which the road has been cut, 
but at length the reward comes, and it is 
great. Trembling lake, in all its picturesque 
beauty, is taken in at a glance, and the eye 
sweeps over the long slopes, the gorges, and 
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peaks of Trembling mountain — forest-cov- 
ered, grim, and savage. 

Our bark canoe was soon afloat, and as 
great lake trout have been taken from the 
lake, I let out my trolling line and phantom 
minnow. All adown that long and exquis- 


COMING DOWN THE MOUNTAIN. 


itely satisfying ribbon of clear water — it is 
six miles long, and the pebbles thirty feet 
below the surface may be seen on a bright 
day—the paddles beat a steady rhythm, 
only interrupted when I had hooked a trout. 
After a time the stops became too frequent, 
and I reeled in my line. None of the fish 
caught was much over six pounds in weight, 
mere babies of their race. 

I had decided to climb the north peak 
of the mountain, and, if possible, to make my 
way along a ridge, which seemed, from the 
lake, to connect it with the northeast and 
south peaks. So, to be near our starting 
point, our camp was made in an abandoned 
cabin on an islet near the northern end of 
the lake, known, as I subsequently learned, 
as Cedar island. Although I had expected 
to remain here but one night, I could not 
tear myself from the fishing, and put in an 
extra twenty-four hours in this haven of rest. 
I am glad I did, for I found a nook in the 
notched shore line where the red trout 
dwells -— and when you catch a fontinalis in 
Trembling lake you may be sure it will not 
be a fingerling. 

Before turning in I found my way each 
evening to a strip of sandy shore; there I 


THE HOME OF THE WINDIGO. 


would pace to and fro, puffing a cloud to 
keep the midges at bay, and reveling in the 
tender tones of those summer skies. After 
the sun had set far to the northwest, the 
gloaming would linger for hours. No mortal 
eye has ever rested on a fairer scene. 

But now the time of dreaming has passed, 
that of hard work has arrived. Moise has 
his open-air fire going by sunrise, and after 
a hasty dip in the lake-—cold and clear —I 
am ready to enjoy the good things he has 
prepared. As we pushed off I noticed on 
the mainland the roof of a deserted cabin, 
just showing above the raspberry bushes and 
straggling fire-weed of an old clearing. It 
was a few hundred yards out of the direct 
route, but when I had been there I felt 
amply repaid for the loss of time. It was the 
exemplification of solitude. For thirty years 
one of the most famous hunters of the now 
almost extinct Iroquois tribe had made it his 
home. In those days the old rafters rang 
with the laughter of childhood, and the con- 
stant patter of small, dusky feet kept the 
pathways through the little clearing free 
from encroaching weeds. But the forest is 
ever watchful to reclaim its own, and now, 
less than ten years since the old chief’s 
death, thrifty birch and balsam trees struggle 
for the possession of his deserted home. 

We had a difficult task ahead, and we 
started up the steep slope at a fast pace. 
For two hours we climbed in Indian file, seeing 
nothing but the rocks underfoot and the 
branches overhead, until we stood at the 
foot of a steep granitic ramp, whose slope 
was covered by a treacherous carpet of wet 


A GLIMPSE THROUGH THE TREES. 


moss. On nearing its top we had to use 
extreme caution. 

This point was thirteen hundred feet above 
the lake, by aneroid reading, and although 
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the view is by no means equal to that from 
the summit, I found one here so much more 
beautiful than I had anticipated that it would 
by itself have been sufficient reward for the 
climb. Trembling lake 
seemed within a stone’s 
throw; south, a panorama 
of blue peak and sunlit 
waters merged into a 
inisty horizon, just where I 
knew the Ottawa ends its 
seven-hundred-mile journey 
through the forest. Due 
west, the rocky cliffs bor- 
dering the Gatineau were 
plainly visible. But it was 
not until I turned toward 
the north that the full force 
of the scene burst upon 
me. Thousands of square 
miles of absolute wilderness, 
with never a sign of man 
or his works, lay below me. 
For one day at least I was 
the vedette of civilization 
—though any one coming 
upon me unawares would 
more probably have mistaken me for the rear- 
guard of savagedom. Mount Job, a peak 
similar in many respects to Trembling moun- 
tain, and probably but little inferior to it 
in elevation, was not by any means the limit 
of our view, though it must have been fifty 
miles away as the northern raven flies. We 
could see far, far beyond; perhaps almost 
to that little known height of land from 
which the waters flow both ways. 

After a half hour of easier climbing we 


A MORNING’S CATCH OF LAKE TROUT. 


reached the summit of the north peak. Our 
little dog tent was soon pitched amid some 
stunted birches, two thousand feet above 
the sea. At this elevation there was not a 
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vestige of animal life. On the lower slopes 
we had noticed many a deer track, and not a 
little moose and bear sign, but up here we 
found nothing but a stunted vegetation, wet 


BACK TO CIVILIZATION. 


and sodden from the frequent embraces of 
the passing clouds. 

“* Moise,’’ I said, ‘‘ have many people been 
up here?”’ 

‘* Pardonnez, monsieur,’’ replied the old 
hunter, ‘‘ en ne vient jamais jusgu’ici.’’ And 
I believe him; at least no one had passed 
that way for many and many a long year or 
the trained eyes of my men would surely 
have noticed some token thereof—a scar 
on the trunk of a tree, a blackened spot 
where a fire had been, or the decayed tops 
that had known the hunter’s ax,— and none 
of these things was there. 

Neither the Indian nor the habitant cares 
particularly to visit the mountain, for it is 
of evil repute. Years ago, when the 
Iroquois and the Ojibway struggled for the 
ownership of this rugged land, some deed of 
blood must have been done under the shadow 
of these peaks-—for even to this day the 
fisherman on the lake and the farmer gath- 
ering his crops in the fertile valley of the 
Rouge hears awesome sounds from the moun- 
tain. This, according to folk-iore, is the 
true home, perhaps the last abiding-place, 
of the ‘‘ Windigo,’’ or evil spirit, whose 
presence is misfortune, and whose spell is 
death. 

From a limited knowledge of geology, I 
should explain these noises in a very matter- 
of-fact way: those blocks of stone lying 
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beneath every scarp and rock tace must 
surely have shaken the earth as they fell, 
and sent vibrations far and near— but it 
would be a waste of time to suggest this to 
a native; besides, I have too real an admira- 
tion for the mountain to wish to filch any of 
its glamour. 

There is a vast difference between the 
appearance of a peak from afar and that 
which it presents when one is actually on its 
summit, and the little jaunt I had laid out 
proved very much more arduous than had 
been expected. From Cedar islet the ridge 
joining the north, northeast, and south peaks 
seemed fairly level. We found this to be 
far from the case, numerous deep gullies, 
with almost precipitous sides running at an 
acute angle to the general tend of the moun- 
tain. It took twelve long hours of the most 


arduous walking and climbing to do what we 
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had undertaken. But in the end will and 
muscle triumphed, and at eight o’clock in 
the evening we threw down our packs at the 
foot of the south peak, too tired to cook a 
meal or to pitch a tent, and in a few minutes 
each wornout man was in his blanket and 
fast asleep, with the sky for a canopy and 
the bare ground for a couch. But what 
matter? The night was superb, and I for 
one hardly moved, until, rising with the sun, 
I shook the hoar frost from my coverlet. 

We had left our canoe miles up the lake. 
But nothing daunts a woodsman, and in an 
hour the men had built a catamaran of dry 
cedar poles, on which we could cross. This 
ended a delightful week of exploration, and 
when I had paid Moise and his son the few 
dollars they said I owed, I yet felt heavily in 
their debt, for they had shown me the way 
into a great sanctuary. 


THE SECOND PROBATION OF REV. KID McHUGH. 


BY WILLIAM FUTHEY GIBBONS. 


ERE had been a first probation of 

the Rev. Kid McHugh as well as a 

second, but perhaps the less said 

about the first probation the better. 

It had to do with police courts and 
reformatories, and it had neither begun 
happily nor ended happily. Mr. McHugh 
himself never referred to it, either publicly 
or privately; why should other people? His 
first probation was a thing of the past when 
he had reached his fifteenth year. At that 
age he had been pronounced by some well 
meaning people to be past redemption. The 
last written record of his life up to that age 
is the following entry on the ledger of the 
Anthrax Reform School, under date of April 
20, 1885: 

Archibald McHugh. Charge, obtaining money under 
false pretenses. Parentage, unknown. Age, about 
15. Height, 4 feet 10 inches. Weight, 92 pounds. 
Prepossessing in appearance. Reads fairly. Has 
never learned a trade. Has followed the races. 

A line below gave the additional informa- 
tion: 

Escaped from school, May 16, 1885, and evaded 
recapture. 

But what the police courts and reform 
schools could not do was done by the kindness 
of one obscure man, whose name is never 
likely to be known; while that of Kid 
McHugh has become famous in the city of 
Carbon, 


The Rev. Kid McHugh was a genius, and 
the crowds in the lower parts of the city 
found it out. Nobody knew exactly when 
he came by the title of ‘‘ Reverend,’’ con- 
ferred on him by the newspapers, but there 
was no doubt in the minds of his congrega- 
tion that he deserved it. A man who 
preaches in livery stables by night for the 
pure love of the work, and who can hold a 
crowd about him for a quarter of an hour in 
the cold on the corners of the streets is not 
likely to be criticized by his hearers for his 
ignorance of Hebrew. 

Two prominent members of his flock were 
Lemuel and Theodosia Keenan, otherwise 
Limpy and Teed. These two represented, if 
not the wealth, at least the piety of the con- 
gregation, and certainly the devotion of the 
people to their pastor. They were his first 
converts, and they had followed him through 
the various experiences of street preaching, 
until they were all now snugly established in 
the Front Street Mission Rooms, with Teed 
as housekeeper. Limpy was messenger for 
an express company, and Mr. McHugh was a 
hack-driver by day and a missionary by night. 

On this day of the second probation of the 
Rev. Kid McHugh, Limpy and Teed were 
overwhelmed with sorrow. The Front Street 
Mission was going to lose its pastor, and 
they were simply heartbroken. Mr. McHugh 
was to be taken off his hack and transferred 
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to some large business called a Parish House, 
so they understood, where he would have 
plenty of money and hosts of friends and 
helpers. There could be no mistake about 
it; Teed had heard the strange man in black 
clothes explain the whole plan. Mr. McHugh 
was to speak in Grace Church that very 
night, so the folks could hear him and judge 
whether he would do for the place they 
wanted him to take. 

While Limpy ate his dinner, Teed told the 
story: 

‘He come into the Mission Room this 
mornin’ and ast me where was Mr. Mc- 
Hugh —’’ 

‘* A-r-r-r-h! What ’d ’u tell him f’r?”’ 
interrupted Limpy savagely. ‘‘I’d ’a’ told 
him he was out o’ town. It wouldn’t been 
no lie, neither; f’r you know he went acrost 
the river.’’ 

Teed was far too sad to quarrel with 
Limpy, or even to reproach him for this 
proposed evasion of the truth. So she only 
said slowly : 

‘* Pretty soon there was another dude in 
a gray business suit come in by appointment 
to meet the black one, an’ he told the gray 
one all about it, an’ says that they couldn’t 
do better ’n get McHugh as superintender 
of the Parish House, because he was such a 
hustler. And they said what a good thing it 
would be f’r him, an’ what big crowds he’d 
have; an’ I was so proud of him. But oh, 
Limpy, what’ll become o’ us?”’ 

Teed could say no more, but bending over 
her brother’s chair, she hid her face on the 
brown patch on Limpy’s shoulder, where the 
strap of his satchel had worn a hole through 
his faded blue coat. 

‘Don’t cry, Teed,’’ he said gently. 
‘** We got along all right onct before, an’ we 
c’n do it ag’in.’’ 

‘* You know it ain’t that,’’ she sobbed. 
**You’re away so much, Limpy, that you 
don’t know how much he done f’r us when 
he took us in to these rooms 0’ his’n an’ give 
us this home.”’ 

** Yes, I do know. You weren’t old 
enough, Teed, to know how bad it was 
before —before he went.’’ Limpy never 
referred to his father as the ‘‘ Bum”’ now. 

‘*T’m twelve,’’ said Teed stoutly, ‘‘ an’ it 
ain’t so long ago that I c’n forget. The 
difference is we didn’t care then, an’ we 
would now. See?’’ 

‘* Teed, I wisht we could go with Archie,”’ 
Limpy said. 

‘* Well, you know we can’t. An’ you’ve 
got to stop callin’ him Archie an’ Kid, an’ 
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begin to call him Mr. McHugh, now that 
he’s struck such luck.”’ 

“* But, Teed, why couldn’t we go with 
him?’’ persisted the boy. ‘‘* You know he’ll 
ast us to go.’’ 

** Yes, I know he’ll ast us, an’ more’n 
that, I know he’ll want us to go. But you 
know we can’t, with him — father — in the 
penitentiary an’ us like we are—‘ the 
masses’ is what the gray one called the 
people in the mission.’’ 

**I’d like to thump his mug!”’ inter- 
rupted Limpy wrathfully. 

**That wouldn’t help. It’s the truth. 
We are all right here. But we ain’t onto 
the talk o’ the up-an’-up’s, an’ we couldn’t 
ketch their style. It’s no use totry. We 
ain’t blooded. We just got to stay here. 
We’d only hinder Mr. McHugh if we was to 
go. He’s got the stuff in him— the Lord 
put it into him — an’ he’s got to go.’’ 

**That’s right!’’ said Limpy, catching 
some of Teed’s fervor. Then he added in 


his heartiest prayer-meeting manner: ‘‘ Let’s 
give him a great send-off, in the name 0’ 
the Lord!—But say, Teed, do you suppose 
he really wants to leave the mission? ’’ 


That night the solemn assistant to the 
pastor of Grace Church droned painfully 
through the service at the Front Street 
Mission Rooms, while the Rev. Kid McHugh 
passed through his second probation in the 
bishop’s pulpit. Limpy listened conscien- 
tiously to the assistant’s sermon as long as 
he could stand it -—long enough to see Teed, 
worn out with the excitement and sorrow 
of the day, sink down into peaceful slumber. 
Then Limpy slipped quietly out and hurried 
to the beautiful church on the avenue. 
There was a council of all the churches of 
the denomination in the district and the 
great building was crowded with delegates, 
both from the clergy and the laity. There 
were several speakers on the general topic 
of city missions, and the Rev. Kid McHugh 
was to be the last. The only seat which 
Limpy could get was behind a great stone 
pillar; but when Mr. McHugh’s turn came to 
speak, he rose and leaned against it. 

Limpy’s heart swelled with pride as he 
listened to the really eloquent beginning of 
McHugh’s speech. Then it came over him 
in a moment that this might be the very last 
time he should ever hear the missionary 
speak. Of course Mr. McHugh would go 
away to take charge of his new business, 
and he and Teed had decided that he would 
probably have to start at once. The boy’s 
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eyes filled with tears at the thought, and to 
keep them back he set his jaws and drew his 
breath hard. Then a strange thing hap- 
pened to Mr. McHugh, and after it was over 
Limpy hurried home to tell Teed. 


As McHugh himself went home after the 
meeting he met the assistant and told him 
this experience : 

‘*T began my speech easily enough. I 
wasn’t scared. I even made a little joke 
about the way the bishop introduced me as 
‘reverend.’ I began to feel at home with 
the audience right from the first. I knew 
there were some millionaires in the house, 
and I wanted to stand well with them. I 
was ambitious to make a great speech, and 
God had to humble me. I thought I was 
doing first rate, when all of a sudden I 
caught sight of little Limpy Keenan in the 
back of the church. How he got in I don’t 
know, for he’s very timid; but there he was, 
patches and all. I saw every gaping button- 
hole in his jacket. I saw him only, as 
though there hadn’t been another soul in the 
house. His face was drawn. He seemed to 
me as though he was losing faith in God 
because he had lost faith in me. He knew I 
was trying for all I was worth to get away 
from the dear old Front Street Mission. He 


saw through my meanness in thinking that I 


had outgrown that poor little hall. He knew 
I was making a strike in that speech for a 
bigger place, and it was breaking his heart 
to think that I wanted to leave them. I 
tried to look away and forget all about the 
mission; instead, I forgot what I wanted to 
say. I tried to find my place in the notes I 
had made, but I might as well have looked 
at white paper. The words had no meaning 
to me. My mind was a total blank. I 
couldn’t have told where I was nor who I 
was. The sun went out of the sky. The 
horizon fell inon me. How long it lasted, 
I have no means of knowing. It seemed 
ages. It must have been a good while, for 
when I struggled back to consciousness the 
bishop was at my elbow trying to persuade 
me to go into the vestry room, and somebody 
was bringing me a glass of water. But I 
didn’t have time to notice these things, for 
the first distinct impression that made itself 
felt on my mind was a clear call, as if some- 
one had told me to plead for the Front Street 
Mission. So I got rid of the bishop some- 
how, and stepping to the edge of the plat- 
form, I began a new speech—one I had 
never thought of before.’’ 


In the meantime, Limpy was pouring into 
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Teed’s wondering ears the same strange tale. 
‘*T thought he was goin’ to faint,’’ he 
said. ‘‘ An’ his speech was done f’r, sure. 
But pretty soon he chased ’em all away from 
him an’ come to the edge of the stage all 
right enough an’ jest ripped the roof off the 
house. ‘The poor has the gospel preached 
amongst ’em,’ an’ ‘The Lord God has 
ernointed me to declaim the good tidings,’ 
he says. An’ then he told ’em the things 
he’d seen in the Front Street Mission an’ 
what he’d like to do—when he gets into 
this new job he’s goin’ to take, I suppose. 
Oh, Teed, I’m ashamed I didn’t wake you up 
an’ take you along. You never heard tle 
like. You’d ’a’ thought these people wher: 
he’s goin’ was his blood brothers. He had 
the house laughin’ an’ cryin’ an’ cheerin’ — 
the hull thing at onct. But he went right 
on with the rat killin’ —never stopped. An’ 
before he was rightly done, the high muck 
who bossed the crowd started to say some- 
thin’ about this entoosium takin’ some prac- 
tical form, an’ then some cully they called 
judge got up an’ said he’d go a thousand on 
this work, an’ another fellow in a gray busi- 
ness suit—it must ’a’ been the same one 
that was down here —he covered his thou- 
sand right quick, an’ in a little while there 
was quite a pile o’ money bet onit. All 
this time Mr. McHugh kept feelin’ worse an’ 
worse, though he tried to laugh it off. I 
know now, Teed, he don’t want to leave the 
mission here; you couldn’t help but see how 
bad he felt about it from his face. I wisht 
you’d been there, so’s you could see f’r 
yourself. But he kept pretty good holt on 
himself till they ast him to pray, an’ then he 
lost control o’ the machinery altogether. 
An’ when a good many o’ them had cried 
while he was tryin’ to pray, the bishop —I 
think they called the high muck bishop — he 
said they’d sing the ‘Sockdoliger,’ an’ I 
come away. I couldn’t stand it no longer. 
But I don’t feel so bad as I did, Teed, 
because I know he don’t want to leave us. 
They’re forcin’ him into it, somehow.’’ 

The children were still comforting each 
other, when Mr. McHugh came in. He 
looked wan and tired, but not at all sad, as 
Teed had expected from Limpy’s description. 

‘*T’ve saved your supper for you, Mr. 
McHugh,’’ Teed began steadily. ‘* I cooked 
the things you like.’’ Then she ran to him 
crying: ‘‘Oh, Archie! Limpy told me all 
about it. It’s grand, an’ I’m so glad an’ 
happy that you’re goin’ !— That is, I’m glad 
for your sake now, an’ I’ll be happy tomor- 
row because I love you so!”’ 
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Then, probably to show how very glad she 
was, she began sobbing most pitifully at the 
thought of facing life without the mis- 
sionary. 

‘‘ Why, Teed! Didn’t Limpy tell you? 
I’m not going. We’re to have everything 
we ever wanted, or dreamed about. A gym- 
nasium, schoolrooms—everything, Teed! 
There was enough money for everything I’ve 
wanted—and all for this dear old Front 
Street Mission. But I’ve learned tonight 
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the poorness and meanness and weakness and 
selfishness and a great many other ugly 
things of my own heart. If my dear child 
friends, Limpy and Teed, could know it all, 
I’m not sure they would be glad to have me 
stay.— Would you?’’ 

The two faces, full of unfailing trust and 
love, looked up into his, while Teed stroked 
his hand and Limpy said, with an approving 
nod of his head: 

** Betcherlife ! ’’ 


WORD-COINAGE BY LIVIN G AMERICAN AUTHORS.* 


BY LEON MEAD. 


WHE present task made necessary 
direct correspondence with many 
authors, from whom it is frequently 
difficult to extract secret views 
about vocabularies. They concoct 

an argot, conveniently and sometimes by 
mere courtesy designated as ‘‘ dialect’’; 
but many of them do not care to father or 
mother new words. Some of them call coin- 


ing words a sin; others call it a crime; and 
they seem anxious to forget that they have 


been culprits in this direction. Yet the 
evidences of their rashness are to be found 
in their published works. Fortunately, all 
authors are not reticent on this subject, and 
what they have been so kind as to give me 
is transcribed for the edification and enter- 
tainment of the reader. 

Personally, I am not in sympathy with the 
practise of any writer who coins vocables 
simply to parade his linguistic cleverness. I 
detest promiscuous verbal inventions which 
have no raison détre. I believe, however, 
that the English language, though it now 
contains many more words than any other, 
has by no means reached its limits of normal 
growth and expansion. While we have a 
superabundance of synonyms, we doubtless 
lack words that express the finest shades 
of meaning, such as the French language 
possesses. These words will creep into our 
tongue in time, and will become an integral 
and ornate part of it ; many will be assimilated 
from the French, German, and other living 
languages, and the rest will be substantially 
our own mintage, though largely based on 
Greek and Latin roots. 


*The first of Mr. Mead’s articles on ‘‘ word-coinage’’ 
appeared in THE CHAUTAUQUAN for November, 1899. 
A second instalment appeared in February, 1900. The 
unique series is concluded with this instalment.—Eprror. 


It has been stated that there are three 
thousand English words not found in any 
dictionary. My own investigations would 
lead to the inference that there are at least 
twice that many. Science constantly requires 
new words to designate and describe her new 
discoveries, appliances, and processes; hence 
it may be said that the vocabularies of all 
civilized nations are increasing — chiefly in 
technical words, which the work of the 
chemist, the electrician, the machinist, etc., 
renders necessary. For instance, there have 
been suggested a number of words which 
fastidious philologists insist are more elegant 
and concise than ‘“‘ horseless carriage.’’ 
Determining to frame a word which would 
be readily intelligible to all who understand 
the language of Flanders and who have never 
seen a horseless carriage, the members of 
the Flemish Academy of Anvers, after much 
deep thought, evolved the following word: 

Snelpaardelooszonderspoorwegpetrolrijtuig. 
This word signifies ‘‘a carriage which is 
worked by means of petroleum, which travels 
fast, which has no horses, and which is not 
run on rails.’’ 

Speaking of long words, the late eminent 
historian, Prof. John Fiske, wrote me that 
the only word he remembered coining was 
a very technical one, namely : deanthropomor- 
phization, which is duly defined in the 
** Century Dictionary ”’ as follows: 

‘* The act of freeing from anthropomorphic attributes 
or conceptions, e.g. There is one continuous process 
(of knowing) which (if I may be allowed to invent a 
rather formidable word in imitation of Coleridge) is 
best described as a continuous process of deanthropomor- 
phization, or the stripping off of the anthropomorphic 
atiributes with which primeval philosophy, the unknown 
Power, is manifested in phenomena.—J. Fiske 
‘Cosmic Philos.’ 1, 176.’’ 


It is said that the late John W.-Keeley, of 
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motor fame, invented some fifteen hundred 
spurious and pseudo-scientific words and 
terms, which, in a layman’s ears, had a plaus- 
ible sound. How thankful we should be 
that these bogus and hybrid words are not 
likely to become ‘‘ naturalized,’’ as Lord 
Chesterfield once phrased it. Americans 
have enough of a difficult task in memorizing 
the fairly legitimate coinages that science, 
art, Americanisms, fashion, new ideas, names 
of men, foreign intercourse, national move- 
ments, orientalisms, and slang press upon 
them. 

Some of the most facile as well as the 
boldest writers in the guild of American 
letters today have never coined any words; 
they do not believe in such experiments; 
they say that the English language of Shake- 
speare, Burke, Ruskin, and Washington 
Irving is good enough for them. 

This is the purist’s point of view, at 
which, I think, no one will cavil. But 
suppose all men assumed this inflexible 
attitude; then, indeed, our language would 
be at a standstill; it would become a 
stagnant reservoir. There is a fashion 
in words, as in dress and other things. 
Certain words come curiously into vogue, we 
know not just how, and are popular for 
a while until their very triteness drives them 
into the obsolete list. In the course of two 
or three generations many of them are 
revived. Pope has stated the case better 
than anyone else, in the familiar lines: 

** In words, as fashions, the same rule will hold, 

Alike fantastic, if too new or old: 
Be not the first by whom the new are tried, 
Nor yet the last to lay the old aside.”’ 

This dictum may influence the judicious 
and conservative jugglers of our mother 
tongue. When society takes up an express- 
ive slang word you will find your fashionable 
author using it, without bothering about its 
antecedents or pedigree. Doctor Murray, 
in a recent address in London before the 
Philological Society, said : 

‘* Words were constantly cropping up in Elizabethan 
times of which nothing was known, of which nothing 
cognate could be found in any foreign language. After 
the discovery of Sanscrit it was fondly supposed that 
Aryan roots existed (if they could be found) for all 
words, but that was certainly not true of all English 
words. There were cases in which the closest and most 
immediate inquiry could not discover the origin of mod- 
ern words. For example, the word ‘ dude’ suddenly 
appeared in America, and, though investigation was 
made within a few weeks of the recognition of the 
word, no one could say how it originated. It came 
epidemically, so to speak, and it has remained.’’ 

Nothing better illustrates the capricious- 
ness of public taste than the shiftings of 
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meaning in words by use. It is said that 
the word ‘‘ spread,’’ as a slang word, origin- 
ated at Cambridge University. It did not 
imply a profuse feast, however, but a poor 
one, spread over the table to make a 
show. 

The standard quality of many words has 
always been disputed by certain critics, who 
object to their admission into the language 
as being without proper authority. The Rev. 
Dr. Burrowes (afterwards Dean of Cork) in 
an ‘‘ Essay on the Style of Doctor Johnson,’’ 
published in the first volume of the ‘‘ Trans- 
actions of the Royal Irish Society ’’ (1787), 
observed : 


‘* Johnson says that he has rarely admitted any word 
not authorized by former writers; but where are we 
to seek authorities -for ‘ resuscitation, orbity, volant, 
fatuity, divaricate, asinine, narcotic, vulnerary, em- 
pireumatic, papilionaceous,’ and innumerable others of 
the same stamp, which abound in and di his 
pages? — for ‘ obtund, disruption, sensory, or panoply,’ 
all occurring in the short compass of a single essay in 
the Rambler ;—or for ‘ cremation, horticulture, ger- 
mination, and decussation,’ within a few pages of his 
‘Life of Browne’? They may be found, perhaps, in 
the works of former writers, but they make no part of 
the English language. They are the illegitimate 
offspring of learning by vanity.’’ 


To this John Wilson Croker, in his edition of 
Boswell’s ‘‘ Life of Johnson,’’ adds this 
illuminative footnote: 


‘* It is wonderful, that, instead of asking where these 
words were to be found, Dr. Burrowes did not think of 
referring to Johnson’s own dictionary. He would have 
found good authorities for almost every one of them: 
for instance, for resuscitation, Milton and Bacon are 
quoted; for volant, Milton and Phillips; for fatutty, 
Browne; for germination, Bacon, and so on. But 
although these authorities, which Dr. Burrowes might 
have found in the dictionary, are a sufficient answer to 
his question, let it be observed, that many of these 
words were in use in more familiar authors than John- 
son chose to quote, and that the majority of them are 
now become familiar, which is sufficient proof that the 
English language has not considered them as illegiti- 
mate.’’ 


Boswell himself says in his famous ‘‘ Life 
of Johnson’ : 


‘* Johnson assured me, that he has not taken upon 
him to add more than four or five words to the English 
language, of his own formation; and he was very much 
offended at the general license, by no means ‘ modestly 
taken’ in his time, not only to coin new words, but to 
use many words in senses quite different from their 
established meaning, and those frequently very 
fantastical.’’ : 


In his very readable ‘‘ Biography of Samuel 
Johnson,’’ Mr. Leslie Stephen has indicated 
the chief difficulties that beset Johnson in 


the greatest undertaking of his career. Mr. 
Stephen remarks : 
‘*He shares the illusion that a | might be 


‘fixed’ by making a catalogue of ite words. In the 
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preface which appeared with the completed work, he 
explains very sensibly the vanity of any such expecta- 
tion. Whilst all human affairs are changing, it is, he 
says, absurd to imagine that the language which 
repeats all human thoughts and feelings can remain 
unaltered. A dictionary, as Johnson conceived it, was 
in fact a work for a‘ harmless drudge,’ the definition 
of a lexicographer given in the book itself. Etymology 
in a scientific sense was as yet non-existent, and John- 
son was not in this respect ahead of his contemporaries. 
To collect all the words in the language, to define their 
meanings as accurately as might be, to give the obvious 
or whimsical guesses at etymology suggested by pre- 
vious writers, and to append a good collection of illus- 
trative passages, was the sum of his ambition. Any 
systematic training of the historical processes by which 
a particular language had been developed was unknown, 
and of course the result could not be anticipated. 
The work, indeed, required a keen logical faculty of 
definition, and wide reading of the English literature 
of the two preceding centuries; but it could of course 
give no play either for the higher literary faculties on 
points of scientific investigation. A dictionary in 
Johnson’s sense was the highest kind of work to which 
a journeyman could be set, but it was still work for a 
journeyman, not for an artist. He was not adding to 
literature, but providing a useful implement for future 
men of letters.’’ 


Yet Samuel Johnson was the one man of 
his time to do this work, for which, every- 
thing considered, he was perhaps the best 
qualified. 

Among many others, in various ranks of 
authorship, who absolutely disclaim or who 
do not remember having coined any words 


are: Hon. Theodore Roosevelt, Lew Wallace, 
D. C. Gilman, former president Johns Hopkins 
University, Prof. Walter A.Wyckoff, author of 
‘The Workers,’’ Richard Henry Stoddard, 
F. Marion Crawford, Henry James, W. D. 
Howells, Charles Dudley Warner, John Bur- 
roughs, Owen Wister, Frederick J. Stim- 
son, Donald G. Mitchell, Oscar Fay Adams, 
Mrs. Amelia E. Barr, Mrs. Margaret Deland, 
Mrs. M. E. W. Sherwood, Mrs. Margaret E. 
Sangster, Kate Douglass Wiggin, Mrs. Ella 
Wheeler Wilcox, and Margaret Sutton 
Briscoe. 

It should be said there are a number of 
others who are disinclined to rummage 
through their published works for their coin- 
ages, as though unwilling to uncover them 
to posterity. I think that class might better 
have disavowed in toto their offenses, for so 
they seem to regard them. It would seem 
as though still others wished to reserve the 
right to exploit their verbal confections in 
their own way, at some future time, should 
there be any glory attached to their excava- 
tion by virtue of the possible public scramble 
for such relics. 

The following information is offered in 
each author’s own language, as being more 
direct and picturesque than I could hope to 
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make it. Technically speaking, some of the 
words mentioned are not coinages, but com- 
pounds or variants, but they are given for 
what they are worth. 

EDMUND CLARENCE STEDMAN: ‘‘ Although 
I have invented several words, and in some 
cases given a new meaning, for the purposes 
of literature, to strictly scientific terms, yet 
at this moment I have a distinct recollection 
of only one of my ‘ coinages ’ —lyronym — 
an assumed name under which a poet may 
write. This occurs on page 100 of ‘ Victo- 
rian Poets’ —‘ A wide leap, indeed, from 
Matthew Arnold to ‘ Barry Cornwall,’ under 
which familiar and musical lyronym Bryan 
Waller Procter has had more singers of his 
songs than students of his graver pages.’ ’’ 

THOMAS WENTWORTH HiGcINSON: ‘‘I am 
not conscious of having produced more than 
one new word; that is the verb to densen. 
This was used in the form of the participle 
densening, in an essay called ‘ April Days,’ 
first appearing in the Atlantic Monthly, April, 
1861, and then reprinted in my ‘ Outdoor 
Papers’ (1863), where the passage appears 
(p. 238): ‘ As the spring comes on and the 
densening outlines of the elm give daily a 
new design for a Grecian urn.’ It seemed 
to me that there was previously no word to 
describe the steady filling out of the delicate 
outlines of an American elm in spring. I 
remember writing an especial appeal to Mr. 
George Nichols, then proof-reader of the 
Atlantic, who was excessively opposed to all 
verbal irregularities, and he let the innova- 
tion pass. I do not justify this act, and do 
not think I should now do such a thing, but 
it then seemed to me justifiable. Ido not 
know that any other author has used the 
word, and I have seen my sentence quoted as 
authority for it in some dictionary, probably 
the ‘ Century.’ ”’ 

Pror. HENRY A. BEERS, of Yale, author of 
C.L.S.C. book, “From Chaucer to Tennyson” : 
‘‘ There are no serious word-coinages in my 
published works. On page 192 of my ‘ Ways 
of Yale,’ I propose the adjective gemmy 
(from The Gem, Phila., 1842) as descriptive 
of the style of the old annuals. (See the 
whole passage.) On page 36 of the same 
book I venture the noun chumlock, for the 
relation of college chums or roommates, on 
the analogy of wedlock. 

‘* On page 174 of the same book I use the 
word sphinxy — dealing in riddles, which is, 
so far as I know, original. Somewhere I 
have employed a verb of my own invention — 
troll, to ride on a trolley car, but I cannot 
refer to the passage. 
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**In my ‘Suburban Pastoral,’ page 3, I 
use the expression ‘ Nepotic suggestions ’ — 
of a man who looks as if he had a number 
of uncles. I see that Webster gives nepotic, 
though with a different meaning. These are 
all playful suggestions —not seriously pro- 
posed mintages. Adjectives such as sandal- 
woody and tube-rosey, for an oriental-looking 
young woman; or ‘ Tulkinghorny exis- 
tence’—from Lawyer Tulkinghorn, in 
Dickens’s ‘Bleak House’—I have fre- 
quently hit upon for the nonce; but their 
employment is too special for extended 
connections. ”’ 

THOMAS DUNN ENGLISH, author of ‘‘ Ben 
Bolt ’’: ‘‘ The series you propose will doubt- 
less form a valuable contribution to our 
literature, and I regret that I am unable to 
give you much assistance. I have always 
found that the number of words in our lan- 
guage was sufficient to supply my needs, 
except in one instance, where I did coin a 
word. That was metropoliarchy. My recent 
use of this was in an oration delivered on the 
Fourth of July (’98) before the mayor‘and 
common council of Newark, New Jersey, in 
which occurs the following sentence: ‘ Now 
under the mask of a republic, they (the 
French people) form a metropoliarchy gov- 
erned by the bourgeoisie, who use the mob 
to erect or pull down dynasties, change or 
modify forms of government, and do what 
best suits their profit.’ It is not necessary 
to point out the Greek root from which the 
word grew.”’ 

CLINTON SCOLLARD: ‘‘I fear my adven- 
tures in word-coining are very few, if any. 
Indeed, I cannot at this moment recall that 
I can claim to have fathered any word, 
unless it be to make an occasional noun into 
a verb, which is doubtless foreign to your 
purpose. 

‘*T remember my use of unurns was once 
commented upon as unique, but it may be 
that the writer was mistaken in so charac- 
terizing it. The word occurs in the lines: 

‘* The tiny King cup that upon the floor 


Of emerald meads unurns its ample gold. 
— Masque of March. 


‘*T have never come upon warfarer in the 
dictionaries, but likely it has been used. 


‘* And none of the bold warfarers, though the flower 


of the land was there. 
— Taillefer the Trouvere. 


‘* But I suppose you are not dealing in 


compounds. I can’t place moany, save in 


** So upon a morning moany. 
— The Bells of Fossombrone. 
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‘Yet I am sure others have written of 
‘ moany mornings,’ lured by the alliteration.’ 

EpGAR SALTus: ‘‘I really can’t recall all 
my coinages. There are a lot of them, 
though, for I always felt that an author has 
a right to give alms to the dictionary. But 
such as I have manufactured have always 
been made with a view to brevity. The 
most recent which I recall are monopolian 
and automobilically.’’ 

Mrs. GERTRUDE ATHERTON: ‘‘I believe I 
have been guilty of some coinages, but I 
doubt if they have enriched the English lan- 
guage! One of them is littleist, as a more 
exact description of the would-be realist. 
Another is United Statesman, in lieu of 
American —a descriptive term to which all 
North and South Americans have an equal 
right ; polaric,' in place of icy cold. I cannot 
remember any more. I recall dubbing the 
Theater of Arts and Letters, which flour- 
ished briefly in New York about five years 
ago, ‘The Home for Incurable Amateurs,’ 
but I suppose this does not come under the 
same heading.’”’ 

Pror. J. H. Hystop, of Columbia: ‘‘I 


have coined a few words and adopted one 


or two others with an entirely new mean- 
ing, so that it amounts to coinage. 

** First, I coined the word conferentia in 
logic, for the purpose of having a word to 
contrast with differentia, and to avoid the 
equivocal use of the term genus. Conferentia 
I use to denote the common qualities of any 
class of objects. 

** Second, I coined, so far as I know, the 
term contraversion as a better term for what 
is usually called contraposition in logic. 

“* Third, the word velleity is an unusual 
word for the lowest kind of desire, but I 
adopted it from the Latin velleitas, to denote 
that kind of freedom which is expressed by 
the idea of alternative choice, and in distinc- 
tion from freedom as exemption from exter- 
nal restraint on the one hand, and freedom 
as mere causation without alternative choice, 
on the other. This may not be word-coinage 
within the limits of your requirements, but I 
state the. facts for any use that you may 
wish to make of them. 

‘* Fourth, in my ethics I coined the word 
univolism, to denote that theory of volition 
that denies alternative choice, but does not. 
make volition the effect of external causes. 

‘** Fifth, in my recent book on democracy 
I coined the word kakistocracy, as the proper 
opposite of aristocracy, and intended it to 
express that view of politics opposing aris- 

1 This is in some dictionaries. 
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tocracy which meant unconsciously to defend 
the government by the worst classes instead 
of the best. I do not know any other words 
that have been coined by myself, though I 
have several in my mind that I intend -to 
coin in the publication of some future work. 
But this must await publication.’’ 

ERNEST INGERSOLL : ‘‘ I have delayed reply- 
ing to your note hoping I would remember a 
good reference for you to the only word of 
my coining that I recall, but I cannot do it. 
This word is quotated — to designate a para- 
graph marked as quoted by the use of quota- 
tion marks. My feeling is that you quote 
the man or the language or thought by the 
mere fact of giving it; but the act of using 
the typographical signs ‘‘ ’’ is quotating, and 
such a paragraph is quotated. I believe this 
is a useful distinction, but it is of no great 
importance. Otherwise I have found, and 
am likely to find, the English language quite 
broad enough for my purpose.”’ 

Capt. ALFRED T. MAHAN: ‘“‘ The only 
word I can be said to have coined is sea 
power, which is rather a phrase than a word. 
It was born of my preference for the English 
‘sea’ over the Latin adjective ‘ maritime,’ 
although I recognized the incongruity of 
marrying ‘ sea’ to a Latin word, ‘ power.’ 
There was, however, no handy equivalent, 
and I have heard the Germans have been 
puzzled to find one in their tongue. After- 
wards, I stuck to the expression, because I 
thought its very roughness — over ‘ maritime 
power ’ — would arrest and fix attention and 
so give vogue, at which I aimed. The result 
has justified the expedient. I used once by 
chance the word eventless—‘ dull, weary, 
eventless month.’ The word slipped without 
premeditation off my pen. I immediately 
thought it without authority and found it 
not in Worcester. Nevertheless I stuck to 
it. It has its analogue in ‘ moneyless,’ 
* shameless,’ ‘ heartless’ ; and its only recog- 
nized equivalent, uneventful, is a stupidity. 
First, full is affixed and then un prefixed to 
neutralize it. | Hventless strikes me as 
briefer, stronger, and much more significant. 

‘*In speaking of eccentric —for military 
operations — I use excentric, as the secondary 
meaning is now most common. I don’t know 
that I originated this, or, if not, where I 
got it.’’ 

Pror. SIMON N. PATTEN: ‘‘ I am not sure 
that I have coined words of enough impor- 
tance to be worth mentioning. An attempt, 
however, is made on page 166 of my ‘ Devel- 
opment of English Thought.’ The word 
introspection has been in use for the knowl- 
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edge of psychology we obtain by studying 
our own mental states, but there was no 
word to indicate the knowledge of psychic 
phenomena we obtain by observing others. 
Needing such a word I employed the word 
altrospection, to mean the knowledge of psy- 
chology we can obtain by observing the 
impressions that excite other people to men- 
tal activity, as judged by their reactions 
against their impressions. If this is an 
example of what you want I give it for what 
it may be worth.”’ 

Rev. Henry VAN Dyke: “‘ Thus far the 
ordinary American language has been more 
than sufficient to let out my ideas. I can’t 
remember inventing any words since baby- 
hood; and those which were coined in that 
over-productive period have gone out of use 
and out of memory. 

‘* But stay,— there was once a little river 
that could not be described by any other 
adjective than waterfally, and a bird whose 
song seemed to me wild-flowery. The proof- 
reader objected to both of these words; but 
I withstood him. Once I preached a sermon 
on Politethics, as distinguished from ‘politics.’ 
But ’tis a rare subject, and the ward stands 
small chance of living unless the thing 
becomes more common.”’ 

LLOYD MIFFLIN: ‘‘I mail you a marked 
copy of my book of sonnets, ‘ At the Gates of 
Song,’ where you possibly may find a few words 
such as you desire. From other poems written 
by me I give you the following, not thinking 
they will be of much use,* however. In verse 
one must avoid the startling and unusual in 
language, and I fear I have sinned in using 
a word here and there better omitted. One 
often needs a new word to convey one’s idea 
(in verse) and finding the language furnishes 
none, one is then tempted to coin it: 

** And in the honeysuckle rasped the wren. 


(From sonnet.) This is used to give the 
sense of harsh scolding which the wren some- 
times indulges in. 

‘* And on the Mullein’s tipmost top 


(the thistle finch perched.) This, to give 
sense of being at the extremest point. 
** And from Apollyon’s form malfulgence dread 
Fell on the hosts. 

(From sonnet.) Meaning a baleful light — 
a bad brightness. 
** No lathe-turned limbs, the work of jours, has won 

this eminence. 
The word jours in the sonnet ‘ To the Sculptor 
of Ladro,’ on page 44 in ‘ At the Gates of 


* They are valuable as annotations by the poet on his 
own works. 
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Song,’ is a localism. The masons often speak 
of a jur—meaning an inferior workman, 
one who has to learn his trade. I sup- 
pose it may have come from the French — 
a day laborer, unskilled. It is used in half 
contempt, and in such sense I have ventured 
to use it. I confess I have never seen it 
written in verse. 

‘*T have just sent to the press for publica- 
tion a series of sonnets with the title, ‘ Selec- 
tions from Bion, Moschus, and Bacchylides, 
Rendered into English Sonnets.’ I needed a 
caption for one of the sonnets —a sonnet in 
praise of the horse Pherenicus. I therefore 
ventured to coin the word Hippopean — song 
in praise of a horse, one might say. The 
caption stands: Pherenicus: A Hippopean. 
I must say I am as yet in doubt whether to like 
this or not. Such a word is needed, however. 

‘* Have you seen The Literary Hra, issued 
by Henry T. Coates & Company, Philadelphia 
(about February, ’99, I think), containing an 
extract from some English magazine,’ and 
giving a few new words, of an amusing char- 
acter? A prize was offered. One of the 
words was Bluedomer— one who worships 
under the sky, but who does not attend 
church! I fear you will find very little 
of any use to you in this letter. No 
doubt the English magazine; from which 
the above notice was taken, would interest 
you. A word very little known is summer 
colt. It is a necessary word. I used it on 
page 102. If you make use of any of the 
words, do, if you can, quote the whole line 
in which they occur, as without this, such 
words generally seem repellant. In fact a 
new word raises the reader’s ire. 


RECAPITULATION. 


P. 97. ‘‘ From the dim sea’s unknowable extreme.’’ 

P. 120. ‘‘Some peak unscalable of high achieve.’’ 
These words are used something in the manner in 
which Shakespeare uses words. I mean the manner 
in his. Tipmost, from ‘‘ The Slopes of Helicon and 
other Poems.”’ 

P. 44. Jours (pronounced jurs), unskilled day laborers, 
who yet profess to know a trade —a botch. 

P. 121. Aureole. Used as a verb. 

P. 89. Fanged my hand. Said of an adder. 
gent, an evil light. 

P. 33. Unthoughted. 

P. 82. Unniched, i.e., unhonored. 
in praise of a horse. 

P. 96. Fulgence, used as a noun. 

P. 121. Faunian, like a Faun’s nature; it might mean 
libidinous, in the sense of having no moral responsi- 
bility. A Faun’s nature was one step above a Satyr’s. 

the wren, i.e., sung in a rasping voice. 

Wood-butcher is used contemptuously by skilled car- 
penters when they speak of men who work at 
carpentering, but who have never learned the trade. 


*The (London) Academy. 


Malful- 


Hippopean, song 
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Jours (jurs) has not always this bad sense. It is 


sometimes said without any opprobrious mean 

This is a local slang word used here (Columbia, Pa). 

** One of the best proof-readers in America, 
a Yale man, I think, had no conception of 
the meaning of swmmer colt, and thought it 
a ‘ colt born in the summer.’ ”’ 

In another letter Mr. Mifflin writes: 

** Since writing you I recall a coined word 
which I have used in a sonnet from one of 
the odes of Bacchylides — his ‘ Fragment on 
Peace,’ and one of his most beautiful things. 
I enclose the copy, that you may see the 
connection. The usual translation from the 
Greek is, ‘in handles of the shield,’ etc. © 
Now this word ‘ handles’ does not give the 
idea of the shield’s construction. A handle 
generally is a projection. I used the word 
hand-holds. This is from a localism current 
among workmen here, who say: ‘ Give me a 
han’-holt and then I’ll help you lift it.’ 
That is, give me a place to catch hold of — 
not necessarily a projection, but used in case 
of a long log, or a sack of wheat. To put 
such a coined word into the version of a 
Greek ode seems rather bold, but its appro- 
priateness, I think, is proved by the fact 
that my manuscript passed through a very 
critical proof-reader’s hands and without com- 
ment upon this word. This is its justifica- 
tion. Such a word (compound) is needed. 
To say the ‘ handles of a shield’ is too pre- 
posterous; yet where is there a word for it? 
! hand-hold has been used I do not know 
of it.’’ 

The lines in which the compound occurs 
are as follows: 

‘* In hand-holds of the shield, the spider lies 
And weaves her web; spear points that overcame 


The warrior in the battle’s red retreats, 
And two-edged swords, all rust and rest from war.’” 


From a poem, ‘‘ Syrinx and Pan,’ Mr. 
Mifflin makes this novel use of a word (or 
variant of a word) dear to Tennyson: 

‘* When this keen nose, whose scent ne’er failed me yet, 

Sniffed in the bose a Naiad,’’ etc. 

From bocage, Fr., or it might bosk, from 
Grk. Boéky = Bosket. 

Henry E. KREHBIEL, musical critic of the 
New York Tribune: ‘‘ Concerning word- 
coinages I desire to say in answer to your 
letter of inquiry that, while I have indulged 
in that questionable privilege it has never 
been done consciously, and I could not make 
a list from my books if I tried. I remember 
but one that I thought my own, and that I 
have used in lectures, but not in print— 
isomodal, as referring to the distribution of 
musical modes throughout the world. I 
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fancy it is correctly made, but I do not aim 

at such things. ’”’ 

PROFESSOR CURTIS HIDDEN Pace: ‘“‘I 
hardly think I have anything to contribute 
to your investigation, unless it be the term, 
closet-verse, made on the model of ‘ closet- 
drama.’ I do not know whether the follow- 
ing (in December, ’98, Bookman) are either 
new or to your purpose: soul-drama, as a 
term to designate the highest form of psy- 
chological drama, such as Browning’s; and 
Helen, the world-beauty, possibly suggested 
by an unconscious thought of Goethe’s treat- 
ment of Helen and so of the German 
compounds in Welt.’’ 

JOEL BENTON: ‘‘ I don’t remember all my 
verbal coinage. I think I first used hypethral 
in the sense (adjectively) of out-of-doors; as 
hypethral writings. Soon after doing so I 
found Lowell did the same thing. I also 
have spoken of dendral growths — meaning 
woody growths. Lately I used the word 
poethood —‘ in his early poethood,’ as one 
might say ‘in his early priesthood.’ In 
reference to hypethral and dendral, I asked 
Richard Grant White what he thought of 
them. He said: ‘ Dendral whether in the 
dictionaries or not is all right. I shouldn’t 
hesitate a moment about using it. As to 
hypethral, in the sense named, I must think 
awhile.’ But I never saw him afterwards. 
And what Lowell did seems to me as author- 
itative as what White might have thought. 
Probably I have made a dozen words besides, 
but I don’t bring them to the surface at this 
writing.’”’ 

Pror. L. H. BAILEY: ‘‘ I enclose a list of 
new words which I have made in my various 
publications. I have also made several 
phrases, but I suppose that you do not care 
for these; nor for the giving of technical 
meanings to words already known. 

Cuttage. The practise or process of multiplying plants 
by means of cuttings, or the state or condition of 
being thus propagated. (First used by the present 
author in 26th Report of the State Board of Agricul- 
ture of Michigan, p. 432 (1887). Equivalent to the 
French bouturage.) See Chapter IV. 

Graftage. The process or operation of grafting or bud- 
ding, or the state or condition of being grafted or 
budded. (First used by the present author in 26th 
Report of the State Board of Agriculture of Michi- 
gan, p. 433 (1887). Equivalent to the French 
greffage.) See Chapter V. 

Layerage. The operation or practise of making a 
layer, or the state or condition of being layered. 
(Word ‘first used by the present author in report 
above cited (p. 481). Equivalent to the French 
marcottage). See Chapter III. 

Seedage. The process or operation of propagating by 
seeds or spores, or the state or condition of being 
propagated by seeds or spores. (Word first used by 
present author in same report, p. 482.) See Chapter I. 
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Inter-tillage. This term I proposed in a footnote on 
page 69 of Robert’s ‘‘ Fertility of the Land.’’ The 
full note is as follows: ‘‘ ‘ Intercultural tillage’ is a 
term proposed by Sturtevant to designate tillage be- 
tween plants in distinction to that which is performed 
only when the ground is bare of plants (as in the 
sowed crops). See Conn. Board of Agric. XI, 190 
(1877-8); also, an editorial in Gard. Chron., May 
28, 1887. As tillage i is a better word than culture 
to ‘designate the stirring of the land, inter-tillage has 
been used in this book to designate tillage between 
the plants—that is, ordinary cultivating, hoeing. 


**Three new words were proposed in my 
‘ Survival of the Unlike.’ They are defined 
in the glossary as follows: 


Centrogenesis. A term proposed by the present author 
to designate the rotate or peripheral type of form 
assumed by members of the plant creation. Com- 
pare Dipleurogenesis (pages 16, 17, 18). 

Dipleurogenesis. A term proposed by the writer to 
designate the two-sided or dimeric type of form 
assumed by the members of the animal creation. 
Compare Centrogenesis (pages 16, 17, 18). 

Pseud Annual (that is, false annual). An herbaceous 
plant which carries itself over winter (or the inactive 
season) by means of bulbs, tubers, and the like (page 
249). First used in this book. 

Landsecape-horticulture (Garden and Forest, 1888, p. 
58, and used in my subsequent writings). The 


operations and manual appliances employed in embel- 
lishing grounds; the industrial phase of landscape- 


gardening. 
**T see that olericulture is in the Century 


and Standard dictionaries; therefore I sup- 
pose you don’t want it. It was made by the 
late Dr. E. Lewis Sturtevant. He also made 
nuciculture (nut culture) but I have not been 
able to find out when or where. You should 
mention bush-fruits. It has been long in use 
in England, but was introduced into Ameri- 
can writing by myself (‘ Principles of Fruit 
Growing’), in my Rural Science Series. 
Professor Card has now written a book on ° 
‘ Bush Fruits,’ comprising small fruits minus 
the strawberry. 


Stercology was invented by Dr. M. M. Rogers, in the 
Genese Farmer, August, 1847, and used in his 
‘* Scientific Agriculture,’ 1848. It is the science 
of enriching the soil. It has never been used by any 
other author, so far as I know, but I am tempted to 
take it up. 

Offscape was used by landscape gardening writers in 
England a century ago. I am now using it to desig- 
nate that part of the landscape which lies beyond 
one’s own area. 


‘* Other coinages from the ‘ Survival of the 
Unlike’ are: 


Communal intensity. An expression to designate the 
fact of the rapid spread of insects and fungi conse- 
—— upon the greater number and extent of host- 
plants. 

Cultural degeneracy. Used to designate the common 
assumption that plants become weakened in con- 
stitution or virility by cultivation. 

Varietal difference. A formula to express the fact 
that unlike constitutions may be characteristic of 
horticultural varieties. 
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Plur-Annual. A plant which is annual only because 
it is killed by the closing of the season (as by frost) 


in distinction to one which dies at the close of the 

season because of natural ripeness or maturity. This 

word has been used by French writers, but was first 
used in English, so far as I know, in my ‘‘ Survival 
of the Unlike.’’ 

Professor Bailey is the author of a ‘‘ Cyclo- 
pedia of American Horticulture,’’ in three 
large volumes. 

A. C. True, director of the Office of Ex- 
periment Stations in the United States 
Department of Agriculture: ‘‘The work 
which I have been doing in connection with 
the Committee of the Association of Ameri- 
can Agricultural Colleges and Experiment 
Stations has made necessary new technical 
words. I send you herewith the reports of 
the committee in which the terms Agronomy, 
Zootechny, and Agrotechny are used to denote 
divisions of the general subject of agriculture. 
Agronomy covers the general subject of plant 
production, Zodtechny animal production, and 
Agrotechny agricultural technology. The 
first two terms are adapted from the German ; 
the third is perhaps original with us.’’ 

Pror. RICHARD BurTON: ‘‘ People accuse 
me of word-coinages, and generally I find 
they are talking about existing words or those 
they are ignorant of. I believe, however, 
that in a few cases the charge is true. 
In my ‘ Dog Literature ’ I speak of eynophiles 
(dog-lovers) and don’t find it in the diction- 
aries. In a paper on Robert Louis Steven- 
son, in my recently published volume of 
essays, ‘Literary Likings,’ I speak of 
Stevenson’s having a ‘hang for spiritual 
things,’ meaning a natural inclination or bias 
for them. This is a colloquial expression in 
‘ New England, but I don’t find it illustrated 
in the dictionaries, though it may be. In 
the same work I speak of summer clouds 
heading up in a thunderstorm, this use of the 
verb to head up being familiar to me from 
boyhood, it being often used (both in speech 
and writing) by my father, the late Rev. Dr. 
N. J. Burton of the Park Church, Hartford. 
It is different from the head up of the diction- 
aries in the sense of ‘heading up’ (i.¢., 
closing up) of a barrel. It means, rather, 
to ‘ converge in’ or ‘ come to a culmination 
in.’ These occur to me. I imagine by 
searching I might find others both in verse 
and prose, but it would take tuo long, and no 
doubt this will do you. Oh, I recall another 
example. In‘ Literary Likings’ I say: ‘ Con- 
temporary Criticism proverbially walks in 
Blind Man’s Alley.’ If that figure and 
phrase has ever been used before I am 
unaware of it.”’ 


WORD-COINAGE BY LIVING AMERICAN AUTHORS. 


EpGAR Fawcett: ‘‘ Although I have been 
living here (London) for two years, most of 
my books, in fact nearly all, are stored away 
in New York. Therefore I cannot refer 
to them, and accounts of verbal coin- 
ages I give you must be meager and somewhat 
vague. The language is greatly in need of 
this kind of stimulation; the greater the 
number of immigrants the better — although 
there should certainly be a kind of philological 
Castle Garden or quarantine where they 
should be forced to wait until their health 
and respectability are both proven. Of late 
I have coined the phrase ‘ to hermetize one- 
self,’ used, as you see, in the Greek middle 
sense. Also congenials as a substantive, 
just as we use ‘intimates.’ This fills a 
want, I should say. So does viewpoint, now 
used a good deal for point of view, though, 
unless I am very wrong, your humble servant 
was the first to employ it. In the same way 
I now employ watchpoint. I should recom- 
mend ‘ guide’ in the sense of aid — why not? 
‘Help me with your guide’ has a perfectly 
legitimate sound. ‘Guidance,’ though a 
melodious word, is not a monosyllable, and 
the language in monosyllables is almost piti- 
ably poor. I think every writer ought to 
have on his conscience the coining of at least 
five good ones each year. Then, too, the word 
‘ spirit’ — to spirit a man, that is, to give 
him courage, zeal, etc. Also the verb to 
jin—‘ Watch how the fish fins the sea’ — 
just as we say that a bird wings the air. 
Another good monosyllable gained, I think, 
but I must pause here, for lack both of time 
and material.’’ 

RoBERT BuRNS WILSON: ‘‘I do not now 
think that I have been much of a word- 
coiner, though sometimes tempted in that 
direction. Ido not recall anything, unless 
it be the word wnimpressioned, used in ‘ The 
Shadows of the Trees,’ title poem in my 
latest volume. The word murth, in the 
sense of a rich overgrowth, is perhaps 
unusual. It occurs in a poem ‘ On San Juan 
Hill,’ which was published in the New York 
Sun: 

‘* The tufted murth of the patient earth 
And the mystery of the trees. 
‘*T recall nothing more, unless it be the word 
brit, which I used in an unpublished poem: 


** Far from the brit and jungles of the world, 


‘** Meaning grating harshness. The word is 
in the dictionary as the name of a small fish, 
but fishes have to suffer from all sorts of 
names that may, or may not, mean some- 
thing.”’ 





WEAVING SPIDERS. 


BY N. HUDSON MOORE. 


y I is a pity that such interesting and 
useful creatures as spiders should 
be so universally disliked. The 

chief prejudice against them arises 

from the poisonous nature of their 
sting or bite, but if one can put all 
this mass of testimony out of mind, and 
believe that a spider’s bite is no more harm- 
ful than a needle’s prick, one can endure their 
proximity, and study their habits at leisure. 

The making of the web is what distin- 
guishes spiders from all other animals. 
They spin not only the web, but also silk for 
lining their nests, and for making cocoons. 
The spinnerets are situated at the end of the 
abdomen, and as the secretion is forced out 
it hardens into a thread. The process of 
spinning and the placing of the thread is 
helped by the hind feet. They guide the 
thread, keep it clear from surrounding 
objects, and even help to pull it from the 
spinnerets. 

The males are usually much smaller than 
the females, and have proportionately longer 
legs and smaller abdomens. They run to 
darker colorings and less distinct markings, and 
have less active habits. Spiders do not grow 
gradually, but by moults, and the shedding 
of the old skin is a strange process to watch. 
The skin cracks around the thorax, above the 
leg-joints, and along the sides of the abdomen, 
and withers together, leaving the spider 
hanging to a thread. She works vigorously 
to free her legs from the old skin, and when 
this is accomplished hangs motionless for 
fifteen or twenty minutes, when her legs 
begin to strengthen, and she works them 
actively and then climbs up into the web 
again. 

The orb-weavers and line-weavers are the 
spiders most readily found and approached. 
During August and the first two weeks in 
September their habits may be readily noted 
right at hand in the garden, on the house-vines, 
and on the shrubbery on the lawn. This class 
of spiders is arranged in two great groups, 
vertical and horizontal snare-weavers, though 
by some exigency of construction the vertical 
web may be horizontally inclined, and vice 
versa; yet these deflections are not usually 
enough to disturb the observer in his classifi- 
cation. 

Of the vertical orb-weavers, the familiar 


basket argiope (Argiope cophinaria) is one 
of our most beautiful weavers. She spins 
what is known as the ‘‘ sheeted hub,’’ in 
which the center of the web is covered with 
a sheet of white silk, against which the 
spider hangs. 

The wide range of this spider, over the 
whole United States, her size, and conspic- 
uous coloring, black and yellow, render her 
an easy one to observe. Last summer for 
several weeks I had one under observation, 
her web being stretched between two of the 
piazza posts, and she became sufficiently tame 
to come to the edge of the web to receive 
rations of fresh flies, which I handed her on 
a spear of grass. After the first she did not 
often refuse a fly, but after her appetite was 
satisfied she would roll them up in a cover- 
ing of silk which she pulled down from her 
spinnerets with the greatest rapidity, and 
lay them away for future use. In my 
efforts to become friendly with her I wrought 
fearful havoc with her large and beautiful 
web. Three times I tore great rents in it 
which she repaired, each time, however, with 
less care. But by this time I had learned 
that there seemed to be less sticky matter 
towards the center of the web than on the 
outer threads. So I was careful never to 
touch these outer threads. Besides the 
sheet which covers the hub, there are two 
zigzag bands which extend up and down 
from thesheet. They giveavery ornamental 
look to the web, which is one of great 
beauty. 

My spider was an adult female, mature, 
and the difference in size between herself 
and her mate was most marked. He had 
spun a rudimentary web, below the piazza 
level, and one morning when I went for my 
usual observation, I found him on one of the 
outer ropes of the female’s web. He 
remained on the outskirts of the web for 


two days, occasionally shaking the web, or 
advancing warily towards her, but she 
encouraged none of his attentions. He 
lingered about for two days and never during 
my observations did he get nearer than six 


inches. The third morning he was gone as 
he came, during the night, and whether she 
killed him or he himself left I could not 
determine. She remained till about the 
14th of September when she too disappeared. 
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I knew well enough that she had gone to 
spin her beautiful basket-shaped cocoon and 
place there her eggs, but she had sought 
some spot remote from prying eyes. The 
greatest drawback to the study of these 
creatures is the fact that most of their life- 
work is done after dark. My friend never 
repaired her 
web till it be- 
came too dark 
for me to 
watch the pro- 
cess. 

The position 
usually occu- 
pied by the 
orb-weaver in 
her snare is 
with the head 
downward. 
She never 
turns her head 
upward unless 
startled, or to 
go for her 
prey. This 
attitude gives 
best command 
over the web, 
she can sally 
forth with 
greatest speed 
to catch en- 
tangled in- 
sects, or in 
case of ex- 
treme peril 
drop to the 
ground and re- 
main in con- 
cealment. 

In speaking 
so briefly of these familiar creatures, it 
is not possible to touch upon a tithe of 
the interesting facts connected with them. 
The next time you come across one of these 
patient ‘‘ spinsters’’ let your 
housewifely instinct and the 
broom be held in check, and 
watch developments. Of the 
varieties of spiders, the run- 
ning, jumping, crab spiders, 
and those that build such won- 
derful tenements with trap- 
doors cleverly disguised, we 
have said not a word; nor yet 
have we glanced at the water 
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dance before their mates, leaping and jump- 
ing and trying in vain to attract the attention 
of the female who is indifferent to a degree. 
Sometimes two or three males will vie with 
each other, and dance till one is accepted by 
the female. 
Not the least wonderful quality with which 
spiders are en- 
dowed is what 
may be called 
maternal in- 
stinct. Our 
basket argiope 
spins the larg- 
est cocoon we 
have. It is 
long and flask- 
like in shape, 
of tough yel- 
. lowsilk,andse- 
curely moored 
to surrounding 
objects by 
ropes of stout 
silk. Look for 
these cocoons 
upon stout 
grass stems, 
on goldenrod 
stalks, among 
the leaf stems 
of the Virginia 
creepers, or 
even in crev- 
ices of stone 
walls. The 
mother spider 
expends a 
world of care 
in the placing 
of these cc- 
coons, streng- 
thening them in every direction so as to 
stand the storms and winds of winter. It 
is most unusual to find such cocoons within 
doors, yet upon outbuildings or arbors they 
are by no means uncommon. 
Immediately after the com- 
pletion of the cocoon the mother 
begins to show signs of languor 
and finally dies. The cocoons 
are seldom more than one and 
one-half inches long, and are 
sometimes as small as five- 
eighths of an inch. The silk 
of the bowl part expands some- 
what with the growth of the 





spiders. One is not apt to credit spiders little spiders, but the general shape remains 


with gallantry, yet the saltigrade spiders the same. 


Most orb-weavers m2xe but one 
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cocoon. Two exceptions are the tailed and 
labyrinth spiders. 

During June one of the Lycosids or wan- 
dering spiders came under my notice. These 
spiders seclude themselves while weaving the 
cocoon, which is made in the following 
ingenious manner: A little silken sheet is 
woven, and upon this the eggs are laid. 
The edges of this silken sheet are gathered 
up, and a bag is formed, which is pressed to 
the spinnerets where it sticks. My Lycosa 
ran nearly ‘half a block bumping her bag 
upon the sidewalk. It is remarkable how 
any eggs survive such rough usage, for this 
bag is not wadded with silk nor are the eggs 
particularly protected. Fortunately the 
period before hatching is short, and the per- 
sonal care of the mother seems to be relied 
on to preserve the eggs. Those cocoons 
which are left to care for 
themselves are more care- 
fully packed. 

If any obstacle causes the 
egg-case to be pushed off 
from the spinnerets the 
Lycosa seizes it and attaches 
it again. Maternal solici- 


tude is expressed in numberless ways by all 


these humble creatures, whose industry, intelli- 
gence, and beauty are not altogether appre- 
ciated. Isaid beauty advisedly, for spiders 
share with birds the greatest brilliancy and 
variety of coloring, many of the smaller vari- 
eties gleaming with the brilliancy of jewels. 

Who that kills a spider is prepared to do 
its work to mankind? Under the heading of 
beneficient insects should be written large 
the name Arachnida. Their mission is to 
keep down the hordes of insects whose 
increase would threaten the life of mankind. 
Some scientist has advanced the theory that 
if dragon flies were raised in sufficient num- 
bers they would keep down the hordes of 
mosquitoes that ravage our coasts as well as 
our inland retreats. But Mr. Henry McCook, 
our most famous arachnologist, insists that 
if spiders were protected and suffered to 
increase, the mosquito plague would be less- 
ened. Many people are prejudiced enough to 
consider the remedy worse than the disease! 

There is much opportunity for original 
research among the Arachnide and their 
allies. What more peaceful pursuit can be 
imagined than to lie in the grass and watch 
the comings and goings of Dame Arachne? 


I watch her in the corner there, 
As, restless, bold, and unafraid, 
She slips and floats along the air 
Till all her subtile house is made. 
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Her home, her bed, her daily food, 
All from that hidden store she draws; 

She fashions it and knows it good, 
By instinct strong and sacred laws. 
* * * * + + 


I know thy heart when heartless hands 
Sweep all that hard-earned web away: 

Destroy its pearled and glittering bands, 
And leave thee homeless by the way. 


I know thy peace when all is done. 
Each anchored thread, each tiny knot, 
Soft shining in the autumn sun; 
A sheltered, silent, tranquil lot. 
— Rose Terry Cooke. 


AUGUST NOTES. 

Such nature-lovers as are interested in the study of 
bees, and have the good fortune to visit the beautiful 
Pan-American Exposition at Buffalo, will do well to 
climb to the second story of the Agricultural Building 
and observe the dozen hivesin operation there. I hap- 
pened to be there about a half-hour after the first hive was 
opened, while the bees were learning their way out 

into the grounds and home again. 
Through the glass sides of the 
hives the bees may be seen nurs- 
ing the young bees, storing the 
honey, and carrying on all the 
duties of the hive. There are 
four varieties of bees living there, 
and no black bee ever makes the 
mistake of alighting at the brown 
bees’ front door. She knows her 
house as well as you or I know ours, even better per- 
haps, for her particular house is like every one in the 
row, while ours at least vary in color, if not in shape. 
The superintendent is most courteous, and ‘‘ guaran- 
tees ’’ that his bees will not sting. 

August’s color is yellow. Turn your eyes where you 
will, that seems to be the prevailing shade. Mustard, 
celandine and buttercups, evening primrose, five-finger 
“* scented fern and agrimony,’’ yellow-broom, yellow 
sweet clover, jewel and butterfly weeds, the St. John’s 
wort, butter and eggs, the yellow cactus baking on the 
sands from Massachusetts to Peru, horse balm, mullein, 
moth mullein, false foxglove, pop-weed, bush honey- 
suckle, wild lettuce and sow-thistle, golden aster and 
rattlesnake weed, and then, 

‘* Along the roadside, like the flowers of gold 
That tawny Incas for their gardens wrought,’’ 
come the golden-rods, elecampane, Indian-cup, black- 
eyed Susan, gleaming in hot fields you find the sunflower. 
Then come the sneeze-weed and the brook sunflower, 
tansy and groundsel— But who wants a longer list? 

August, while glowing with color, is comparatively 
silent among the birds. They are resting and moulting, 
refreshing their memories as to the southern route they 
will soon be following, and by the end of the month a 
few will be quite ready to leave us, among them the 
bobolink, who becomes in his southern home the dull, 
sad-voiced reed bird, a mouthful for an epicure. Some 
of the fly-catchers and a few warblers may reward 
the patient searcher for migrants, but our most vocal 
friend will be the red-eyed vireo. At the sea-shore 
the pipers and sanderlings may be noted running up 
and down to catch a meal, and some notion of the amount 
of insect life in the water may be gained by seeing how 
often these little creatures stop to clean themselves. 

Late in August the flicker comes in large numbers 
upon the lawn, becoming quite a ground bird. It eats 
quantities of ants, often emitting its curious harsh cry 
as it moves awkwardly over the grass. © 











THE GEOLOGICAL DEVELOPMENT OF CHAUTAUQUA LAKE. 


BY LUCIUS E. ALLEN. 


T is doubtless true that of the thou- 
sands of strangers who visit Chau- 
tauqua lake every summer, few 
stop to think how the lake was 
formed, or why it has the peculiar 

shape of a ‘‘ bag tied in the middle,’ as its 

Indian name is said to signify. To the indif- 

ferent observer Chautauqua lake presents no 

features different from those of any other 
beautiful natural body of water; but if we 
carefully investigate the natural surround- 

ings, we soon discover that the lake has a 

long and interesting history, which must be 

studied carefully if we are to understand its 
formation and development. 

Just as a child is born and develops into 
youth, middle age, and maiurity, so lakes, 
rivers, and mountains have their birth, 
growth, and maturity. The most powerful 
agencies which tend to change the land 
surface of our country are not, as one might 
infer, sudden changes or upheavals of the 
crust, but the slow agencies of frost, 
running water, and atmosphere. These 
are the agencies which have had most to do 
with the development and growth of the lake. 

In studying the physiographic features of 
our country, no better example of the results 
of geological time can be found than in the 
study of a well-formed, typical lake. Chau- 
tauqua lake is situated in the extreme west- 
ern part of New York state. Its course is 
from northwest to southeast. It is twenty 
miles long, and its width varies from one- 
fourth of a mile to three miles. The aver- 
age depth is from twenty to thirty feet, 
though in many places it is from seventy to 
ninety feet. The area of the lake is about 
twenty square miles, and the elevation is 
about 1,385 feet above the seadevel. Since 
Chautauqua lake is only eight miles from 
Lake Erie, we should naturally expect its 
outlet to flow into Lake Erie; but instead of 
its waters flowing into that lake, down the 
St. Lawrence, and into the sea, we find that 
its outlet is southward through the Outlet, 
Cassadaga creek, the Conewango, the Alle- 
ghany, Ohio, and Mississippi rivers, emptying 
at last into the Gulf of Mexico. These are 
the principal facts connected with the lake 
as it exists today, but if we are to trace its 
constructive geological history, we must 
take into consideration many features which 
may look insignificant on first inspection. 

The geological origin, growth, and develop- 


ment of the lake into its present form may 
be conveniently divided into three periods: 
pre-glacial, glacial, and post-glacial. 

Theformation of most of the lake basins 
found within the great terminal moraine, 
extending from New England through New 
York, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Indiana, Michi- 
gan, and into the northwest, was more or 
less altered, and in many cases originated 
by the descent and retreat of the great con- 
tinental glacier. Chautauqua lake, situated 
within the lower rim of this great terminal 
moraine, owes its present form principally to 
glacial action. Without doubt a lake basin 
existed before the descent of the great con- 
tinental glacier, as the topography of the 
surrounding region shows; but it is equally 
true that the lake basin did not exist in its 
present form and that it was altered in many 
ways by the action of the glacier. 

The most striking proof of this fact may 
be found in the change of the outlet in the 
pre-glacial and the glacial periods. It is 
quite evident from a careful survey of the 
lower end of the lake that the waters of the 
lake flowed through a channel which extends 
under the drift from the foot of the le xe north 
of Jamestown to Falconer, where t 1ey were 
discharged into a river flowing northward, 
and probably emptying into the undeveloped 
Lake Erie basin. This old outlet channel 
has recently been utilized as the roadbed of 
an extension of the Jamestown & Chautauqua 
Railroad, and at one point where a very deep 
cut has been made the stratification exposed 
shows very clearly that this was once the old 
outlet channel. The lake was probably larger 
than it is at present. Quite well-defined 
lake beaches are to be seen in many places, 
and from measurements made of these 
beaches above the present level of the lake, 
it was probably several feet higher. The 
old outlet and the present one are separated 
by a large morainal deposit about one mile 
in width, and it is a peculiar fact that this 
moraine was the partial cause at least of 
changing the outlet of the lake from a 
northern discharge to an extreme southern 
one. This shows the probable character of 
the lake before the descent of the great 
glacier which changed its topographic form 
to such an extent. 

Next came the glacial epoch, and with it 
the powerful agencies of ice, water, and the 
material embedded in the ice. Nothing was 
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left uncovered, and this whole region was 
one expanse of glacial ice. It flowed over 
the land in great sheets, and carved and 
furrowed the land once covered with vegeta- 
tion. No better evidences of glacial work 
may be seen than are to be found along the 
shores of the lake from Jamestown to May- 
ville. The most prominent deposits are 
those at Point Chautauqua, Long Point, and 
Bemus Point. These points project into the 
lake like great elongated spikes, and are 
moraines left by the retreating glacier. 
From the foot of the lake to Falconer, which 
is about two miles below Jamestown, are 
huge piles of glacial drift, and at Tiffanyville 
are some immense piles of gravel and stone. 

The glacier moved obliquely along the 
eastern shore of the lake. The great 
amount of glacial debris which it carried 
with it was removed from the northern part 
of the county. This debris had been loosened 
from the hard stratified rocks, transported 
several miles, and deposited, forming the 
great glacial hills of the present time. It was 
this glacial stream which stopped up the old 
outlet of the lake north of Jamestown. The 


moraine then follows the direction of Moons 
creek toward Falconer. 
The city of Jamestown is situated upon 


two well-defined moraines. That portion of 
the city on the south side of the outlet is 
the lower spur of the great terminal moraine. 
This moraine dammed up the old channel, and 
gradually crowded the outlet southward, 
until at the close of the ice period its course 
extended to where we find it now, bending 
around the main part of Jamestown. Evi- 
dences of the retreating glacier may be seen 
on every hand, especially in cuts which have 
been made in various parts of the city, as on 
Jones hill and at the end of West Third street. 

If we examine more closely the different 
points which project into the lake, we find 
that they are entirely made up of small ter- 
minal moraines. They are really capes 
which extend across the old channel in the 
same direction, and now when the waters of 
the lake are lowered crowd its course south- 
ward in the same manner. [If the water of 
the lake could be lowered sufficiently, the 
whole lake would be divided into four smaller 
lakes, the lower boundary of each being the 
small terminal moraines, or capes which pro- 
ject into the lake. It would also be seen 
that the deepest portions of the Jake are just 
above or just below these moraines, which is 
another indication that the lake was divided 
into four smaller lakes, and that eventually 
a portion of each of these moraines was 
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eroded sufficiently to make one continuous lake. 

Above Point Chautauqua there is a depth 
of thirty-five feet, which gradually decreases 
toward the head of the lake. Just above 
Long Point there is a depth of ninety feet, 
which is the maximum depth of the lake. 
Between Bemus Point and Long Point it is 
about sixty feet deep, and below Bemus Point 
it is twenty-five feet in depth, gradually 
decreasing in depth from there to the end of 
the lake where it is only about six feet. 

It is quite probable that there existed 
during the ice invasion a fifth lake. This 
fifth lake occupied the cavity between the 
drift hills now occupied by that part of 
Jamestown known as Brooklyn and the east- 
ern part of the city. It was connected with 
the other part of the lake by a narrow strait. 
This lake was dammed up by the drift and 
ice which accumulated at Dexterville. There 
is a peculiar phenomenon connected with the 
dam at Dexterville. The outlet is at a point 
just above the bridge of the Erie Railroad. 
The tops of the rocks through which the 
outlet passes are many times higher than the 
surface of the ground a few rods to the west. 
A deep depression connects the valley above 
Dexterville with the wide valley below the 
point which the railroad has utilized by its 
cuttings. The question arises, Why should 
the water seek a passage at this elevated 
point through such a difficult and rocky 
route in preference to a depression ‘a few 
rods to the right and west which would have 
been unobstructed with the exception of 
loose rocks and earth? Mr. Frank H. Lever- 
ett, U. S. Geological Survey, believes that 
there was probably a break made in the ice 
dam at this point and that as soon as an 
opening was made, the water cut its own 
channel through the rock. This seems to be 
the only reasonable explanation of this 
apparent phenomenon. ; 

Another fact which should be noted is that 
Chautauqua lake is not like the “finger 
lakes’’ of central New York. The basin of 
Chautauqua lake was probably not eroded to 
any great extent by the descent of the 
glacier, and if it was eroded and carved to 
any great extent more glacial matter was 
deposited than was carried away, for the 
lake, being on the lower rim of the great 
terminal moraine, was in a district of great 
deposition, as may be seen from the sur- 
rounding glacial hills. The smaller terminal 
moraines seem to have been projected into 
the lake from the eastern side, as there are 
very few prominent moraines on the western 
side until the lower end of the lake is 
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teached, where the lower spur of the great 
terminal moraine branches toward the west. 

The extensive area of four thousand square 
miles, including most of Chautauqua, Catta- 
raugus, and part of Alleghany counties, and a 
part of Warren, McKean, and Potter coun- 
ties in Pennsylvania, is termed by Professor 
Caarl the Chautauqua basin. It is quite 
certain that the headwaters of the Alleghany 
instead of flowing southward were deflected 
at Steamburg, and discharged into the ancient 
river running northward into Lake Erie. 

At many points along the shores of the 
lake where cuts have been made the glacially 
laid material has been laid bare. On what is 
known as Jones Hill in the city of Jamestown 
an excavation from thirty to fifty feet has been 
made, and the stratification of the fine sand 
and coarse gravel may be seen. The strata 
vary in thickness from six to fourteen 
inches, and some very fine sand strata are 
six to ten inches in thickness, and very white. 

In connection with rivers, the term delta 
is used, which signifies a deposit of fine 
debris, as silt or sand, at the mouth of the 
river. It is quite evident from the nature 
of the topography at the lower end of the 
lake that at least two well formed deltas 
exist as a result of the ice invasion. If the 
observer will note carefully the level plain 
commencing just below where the old glacial 
dam existed, he will see that the super- 
structure of the soil is very fine and unstrat- 
ified. - The lake above the glacial dam acted 
as a basin for the deposition of fine silt and 
sand coming from the melting glacier, and 
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Las’ night I had a dream, 

An’ it peared mighty queer, 
Fur I heard massa say, 
A-leavin’ his cheer: 

‘Heah, boy, 

You’se gwine down de river.’’ 


An’ what you s’pose it was 
Thet he guv me fur a raff 
To go on dis journey? 

No better ’n chaff 

It was 

Fur sailin’ on de river. 


He handed me a gourd — 
Not as big as Jonah had — 
An’ dis is what he said, 
A-lookin’ glad: 

** Take dis 
Fur yer trip down de river. 


” 


DREAM. 


when the dam was melted and eroded suf- 
ficiently to allow the water to flow through, 
the fine silt and sand were deposited as we 
see at the present day in the delta. 

Another interesting feature connected 
with the lower end of the lake is found in 
the tract of land known as Marvin Park, 
located at the left of the outlet going toward 
Jamestown. This land has always been 
rather low and swampy, and several years 
ago a large amount of gravel was dumped 
upon it to raise its general level. As the 
gravel was dumped upon the land, it was 
found that it slowly sank proportionately to 
the amount of gravel. A reason for this 
again brings us back to the glacial epoch. 
This tract of land probably did not exist until 
the final retreat of the glacier, but was 
formed from the deposition of silt material 
brought down by the glacier, and slowly 
deposited in the basin of the fifth lake. 

Thus it is seen what an important part 
the descent of the great continental glacier 
had upon the topography of this region, and 
not only this region but on the country at 
large. When we realize the fact that the 
St. Lawrence river has not always been the 
drainage channel of the great lakes, but 
that the great volume of water passed down 
what is now known as the Mohawk valley in 
New York, and thence down the Hudson 
river, we can better appreciate the immense 
effect such an ice mass had upon the country. 

The changes in Chautauqua lake are typical. 
No better field for the study of glacial pheno- 
mena exists than in the Chautauqua basin. 


DREAM. 


BY JAMES HOWARD GORE. 


Dis woke me with a start, 
An’ I went to thinkin’ hard, 
A-sayin’ to myse’f, 

What sort of gourd 

Is dat 

What nav’ gates de river? ’’ 


But now I know it all, 

An’ it doesn’t seem so odd, 
An’ I’m glad to tell you how 
Good Massa God 

Helps all, 

A-sailin’ down de river. 


De Bible is de gourd, 
An’ de river is death. 
Ef you don’t git ’ligion 
Fore yo’ las’ bref, 
You’ll drown 

In sailin’ down de river. 








‘** Kast London ”’ is a series of descriptive essays by 
Sir Walter Besant on a subject with which he was not 
only thoroughly familiar, but to which he brought the 
richness of aripe literary style, together with the 
charm of sympathetic consideration. Consequently, 
the volume is not a catalogue of facts, but a collection 
of carefully wrought pictures. The aim throughout is 
to correct some of the erroneous ideas which exist 
concerning this much maligned portion of the world’s 
greatest city. The points of difference between this 
portion of London and the ordinary city are noted. 
Attention is called, in the most delightful fashion, to 
the historical association which it possesses; and pleas- 
ing little stories are woven about the few old landmarks 
which remain. The people spoken of are characterized 
with discrimination. The individuals, frequently men- 
tioned with a personal anecdote, are introduced to 
illustrate more clearly the peculiarities or the tenden- 
cies of a class. The volume gives a larger knowledge 
and arouses a larger knowledge of the diversified human 
interests which center in ‘‘ the city of many crafts.’’ 
An unusual number of excellent drawings add to the 
interest of the text. 

[East London. By Walter Besant. 
Century Co. ] 

A second edition of ‘‘ Domestic Service,’’ by Lucy 
Maynard Salmon, calls attention to a subject on which 
talk is lavished, but to which, strangely enough, Miss 
Salmon has given about the only serious, scientific study. 
The first edition, published four years ago, merited the 
high praise bestowed upon it. The large amount of 
data collected, together with the excellent and sug- 
gestive discussion, gives the volume a permanent value. 
Although the new ‘edition contains an additional chapter 
on domestic service in Europe, the chief significance 
still lies in the statement of conditions in America, 
where ‘‘ the substitution of higher ideals for those of 
feudalism and the spread of democratic ideas have 
removed the social ban from every occupation except 
domestic service.’’ The author makes it quite evident, 
after a broad-minded discussion of the many difficulties, 
that the removal of this ‘‘ social stigma’’ is essential 
to the solution of the ‘‘ servant problem.’’ This result 
can be attained, itis suggested, by specializing in house- 
hold work and by training skilled workers. A book on 
a theme of such far-reaching economic and social 
significance, touching the life of the home so closely, 
ought to receive careful attention from the increasingly 
large number of thinking women who, dissatisfied with 
the present unsatisfactory conditions, are anxious to 
contribute something toward the improvement of the 
world. 8. C. 

[Domestic Service. By Lucy Maynard Salmon. Sec- 
ond edition, with an additional chapter on domestic 
a) in Europe. $2.00. New York: The Macmillan 
Co. 

The conflict between wheat producers and the rail- 
roads is the subject of Frank Norris’s novel ‘‘ The Octo- 
pus.’’ The ranchmen are caught in the grip of the 
road that controls their land, their means of transporta- 
tion, the popular vote, the courts, and the press. The 


8. C. 
New York: The 


struggle is not with men, but with a power that crushes 
all opposition, impersonally and inevitably. The only 
hope is that, though individuals are overwhelmed, the 
force of the wheat is strong enough to prevail in the 
end. As an attempt to depict in its large meaning 
the life of the west and the problems of our mercantile 
civilization, the book is worthy of commendation. It 
touches what is vital and characteristic. The charac- 
ters are well drawn—strong, practical, whole-souled 
men and women, not at all the primitive nature-born, 
brutal beings the author makes them typify in his 
paragraphs of picturesque comment. Wecannot accept 
their final destruction by the railroad. To lose prop- 
erty unjustly is hard, but it need not make men crimi- 

nals nor cringing turncoats. The book is called an 
epic, but its view is too partial to justify the title. 

Whatever the hostility of producer and transporter, 
there is a closer, more vital interrelation and — 
dence. A. 

[The Octopus. By Frank Norris. $1.50. ae 
York: Doubleday, Page & Co.] 

The intending reader of ‘‘ The Last Refuge,’’ upon 
finding himself in its first pages in Rome, will revive 
his memories of ‘‘ The Marble Fawn,’’ remember his 
obligations to Marion Crawford and Mrs. Humphrey 
Ward, and think he knows where he is. Before he has 
gone far he will wonder whether Mr. Fuller intended 
this work for a purposeful allegory or the prose version 
of an operetta whose ‘long popularity should be justly 
due to the inconsequence of its persistent whimsicality. 
However, it is very cheerful reading. The Freiherr of 
Kaltenau, returning to Rome after an absence of eight- 
een years, finds himself utterly unresponsive to the 
varied appeals made to the imagination by the Eternal 
City. Fearing this apathy may be a sign of premature 
old age — he is now nearly forty — he decides to make 
a final test of susceptibility in Sicily, as yet unvisited 
by him. He takes for companion a handsome, enthu- 
siastic youth, whole-hearted when they start, also 
bound for Sicily on his own account seeking there a 
possible dukedom. Between Rome and the straits of 
Messina they meet several persons, of as many separate 
types, who, having failed to find elsewhere in the world 
the thing they most desire, have concluded that it can 
and must be found in Sicily. All these people meet at 
a rendezvous in the villa of Belriguardo where enchant- 
ment and disillusion work together in merry confusion, 
to what end the reader must decide for himself. The 
brilliant descriptions of Italian scenery give a founda- 
tion and setting of something like Ss - the 
extravaganza. 

[The Last Refuge. By Henry B. Fuller, aL 50. 
Boston and New York: Houghton, Mifflin & Co.] 

In these busy times, when the law has, in the opinion 
of some of its practitioners, become a mere technical 
business and has lost character as a learned profession, 
books upon historical and comparative jurisprudence 
are lamentably rare. The law student acquires a more 
or less adequate stock of rules and cases, and supple- 
ments it as years go on by experience paid for by his 
clients, and so comes to be a good lawyer in the sense 
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of being first a good man of business and second a 
master of complex and intricate systems of technical 
rules. Yet the really sound lawyer, like the really 
sound student of history, finds both profit and enter- 
tainment in tracing the principles which he applies to 
their source, and he who would escape the drudgery as 
well as the mediocrity of being ‘‘ a mere lawyer’’ will 
do so by observing the old maxim ‘‘ sectari rivulos, 
petere fontes.” 

To begin the acquirement of this sort of redeeming 
culture, Professor Lee’s book affords a pleasing oppor- 
tunity. It traces the imperfect and rudimentary legal 
concepts of primitive peoples, points out the profound 
adaptation of a people’s laws to its needs, shows how 
law, tending always to crystallization, yet always 
responded to the progress of its subjects, and finally 
traces in large outline the social history of the human 
race as seen in its enlarging conception of human 
rights. The ample discussion of the Roman and canen 
laws are perhaps the most interesting portions of the 
book, but its most impressive lessons are in the fact 
that as our modern institutions have grown with time, 
preserving this and that element of now forgotten sys- 
tems and improving gradually upon ancient failures and 
insufficiencies, so our laws for the future can be best 
made by men who know enough of the past to avoid its 
errors and enough of human institutions to understand 
that. laws which will work are both better and more 
useful than statutory theories and judicial benevolences 
which, however beautiful in the abstract, are not within 
the reach of the men who must live them. This book 
is in a clear, stimulating style, and we know no other 
book in anything like the same compass which covers 
the subject so well.. N. D. B. 

[Historical Jurisprudence. By Guy Carleton Lee, 
Ph. D. $3.00. New York: The Macmillan Co.] 

‘* Faiths of Famous Men,’’ by John Kenyon Kilbourn, 
presents in their own words the ‘‘sober second 
thoughts’’ of great men concerning religion. The 
subject-matter in this book of quotations is arranged 
under these general topics: God, Creation, the. Bible, 
Christ, Immortality, the Millennium, the Intermediate 
State, the Resurrection, Heaven. A book of this kind 
can serve no purpose other than that of suggestion or 
of illustration. The test of its merit is therefore to be 
found in the arrangement, the method of indexing, and 
the completeness and accuracy of reference to the 
sources quoted. The store of information here col- 
lected would be more available had the editor furnished 
a subject-index rather than a list of names of the men 
from whose writings extracts are taken. It is as absurd 
to imagine that a just estimate can be formed of a 
man’s idea of religion from a few phrases taken out of 
his writings as it would be to assert that a true appre- 
ciation of a beautiful statue can be gained from a chip 
of the marble. The meaning which came to the com- 
piler can rarely, if ever, be shared by the reader of 
detached phrases and paragraphs. The reader must 
see the quotation in its original setting before he can 
measure its value. . The compiler does his task well 
when he selects passages which arouse interest and 
then states just where they are to be found, so that 
reference to them in their context is easy. The editor 
of this book has failed to give a suitable index, and 
his reference to sources is inadequate. 8. C. 


[Faith of Famous Men in Their Own Words. Com- 


piled and edited by John Kenyon Kilbourn, D. D. 
Philadelphia: Henry T. Coates & Co.] 
‘*Five Years of My Life,” by Alfred Dreyfus, 
although absorbing, is not pleasant reading. The 
riod covered by this autobiograpky is that from Octo- 
15, 1894, the day on which Dreyfus, then a captain 
in the French army, was accused of treason, to Sep- 
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tember 12, 1899, when he was released after the court- 
martial at Rennes. “The details of the ‘‘ Dreyfus 
Affair’’: the arrest on the charge of treason, the 
court-martial, the degradation, the transportation to 
Devil’s Island, the prolonged efforts for revision, the 
second court-martial rendering the anomalous verdict 
of condemnation with ‘‘ extenuating circumstances,”’ 
and the subsequent pardon have received so much atten- 
tion in the public prints as to be well known. Not- 
withstanding all the publicity, the personality of the 
victim of this remarkable conspiracy remained obscure 
until he himself gave to the world an account of his 
harrowing experiences. This account depicts’ the 
struggle between the forces of authority and the con- 
scious innocence of one man. On the one side is 
confinement in the most unhealthful place, insufficient 
food, degrading and exasperating surveillance; a pro- 
longed process of torture calculated to break down 
physical and mental resistance. On the other side is 
the determination to live until vindicated. No one can 
read and fail to admire the superb exhibition of will 
power. If sheer endurance be a virtue, then Alfred 
Dreyfus possesses virtue in no common measure. The 
material of this brief autobiography is composed of 
letters exchanged between husband and wife; pathetic 
messages of love and appeals to bear wretchedness in 
the hope of restoration to honorable liberty. There is 
also a journal which ends, toward the close of the sec- 
ond year’s imprisonment on Devil’s Island, with the 
despairing cry, ‘‘ I am so utterly weary, so broken down 
in body and scul, that today I stop my diary.’’ S.C. 

[Five Years of My Life. 1894-1899. By Alfred 
Dreyfus. New York: McClure, Phillips & “co.} 

The title ‘‘ Friend or Foe’’ indicates the mystery 
that invested the movements of the young Englishman, 
Murray Gordon, sojourning in this country during the 
war-period of Madison’s administrations. The scenes 
of the story are for the most part laid in the old Con- 
necticut town, Litchfield, where Gordon found a loyal 
friend, a fair lady-love, and an unscrupulous enemy. 
Aaron Burr makes his appearance in the story, and 
the session of the famous Hartford Convention is an 
event of personal interest to several of the characters. 
The illustrations include typical and historical New 
England views and a portrait of Judge Roger M. Sherman. 


A. E., H. 

[Friend or Foe. By Frank Samuel Child. $1.50. 
Boston and New York: Houghton, Mifflin & Co.] 

E. B. Treat & Co. have published ‘‘ The Bench and 
Bar as Makers of the American Republic ’’ — an address 
delivered Forefathers’ day, 1900; celebrating the 280th 
anniversary of the landing of the Pilgrims. The author 
is Hon. W. W. Goodrich, presiding justice, supreme 
court, appellate division, New York. . M.S. 

{The Bench and Bar as Makers of the American Re- 
public. By Hon. W. W. Goodrich. .50. New York: 
E. B. Treat & Co.] 

George Henry Nettleton has edited, with introductions 
and notes, a collection of eight good short narratives. 
The volume is called ‘‘ Specimens of the Short Story.’’ 
The authors represented in the collection are: Lamb, 
Irving, Hawthorne, Poe, Thackeray, Dickens, iiatte, 
and Stevenson. J.M 

[Specimens of the Short Story. By G. H. Nettleton, 
Ph. D. New York: Henry Holt & Co.] 

** Newest England,’’ Henry Demarest Lloyd’s latest 
book on political and social conditions in New Zealand, 
recalls, by contrast, Gen. William Booth’s ‘‘ Darkest 
England.’’ The latter gives an impression of the hope- 
less struggle for existence in an old-world center of 
civilization, while the former reveals the causes which 
inspire courage for successful effort in this most recent 
experiment station across the seas. This land, where 
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democracy is receiving a new interpretation, Mr. Lloyd 
does not consider an Utopia, but only the nearest 
approach yet made, for ‘‘ there are no absolutely good 
governments or peoples, but some are not so bad as 
others, and for New Zealand it may be claimed that its 
government and people are ‘ the least bad’ this side of 
Mars.”’ The secret is found in the fact that man is 
here considered of more value than the development of 
natural resources or the perfection of mechanical con- 
trivances. Advance in every direction is calculated 
according to the comfort or convenience secured to 
man; and man’s freedom is of vital importance in all 
things. Public debt in New Zealand possesses thi 
notably unique distinction, that it ‘‘ stands for public 
works not war, for construction not destruction.’’ The 
beneficence of a policy which has this result is every- 
where apparent. Railroads owned by and operated for 
the people, land freed from the control of the few, 
public contracts undertaken by the people themselves, 
insurance and banking made functions of government, 
old age pensions granted without the brand of pauper- 
ism, and a public trustee created to become the executor 
for widows and orphans and the especial friend of the 
unfortunate are afew of the features on which the 
author lays special stress. ‘‘ There is nothing really 
new or sensational about New Zealand democracy. Its 
political novelties prove upon inspection not to be nov- 
elties at all, but merely like most American and Aus- 
tralian slang, old English in a new place.’’ In this 
conclusion of. Mr. Lloyd’s observations, the firm believer 
in democracy will find added reason for his faith, and 
he who has begun to doubt the workableness of its 
principles will gain new assurance. 8. C. 

[Newest England. Notes of a democratic traveler in 
New Zealand, with some Australian comparisons. By 
Henry Demarest Lloyd. $2.50. New York: Double- 
day, Page & Co.] 

** Social Control,’’ by Edward Alsworth Ross, is the 
latest addition to the Citizens’ Library of Economics, 
Politics, and Sociology, edited by Richard T. Ely. This 
survey of the foundations of order, as the author ex- 
plains; deals only with a single phase of social 
psychology. The treatment of the subject is scholarly 
and exhaustive. The subject-matter is grouped under 
three heads: the grounds of control, the means of 
control, and the system of control. The nature of the 
discussion is such that it is necessary to state the 
essentials of the problem at the outset. The forces 
which make for order from within the individual, as 
sympathy, sociability, justice, etc., are examined and 
shown to be inadequate in a complex and highly organ- 
ized society. Then the forces brought to bear by 
society for the establishment and maintenance of order, 
as public opinion, law, belief, social suggestio: etc., 
are considered and proven a necessary supplement to 
the moral instinct or inclination. Finally, the various 
methods which communities have adopted to effect this 
control are reviewed and the conclusion reached that 
the time is far distant when men of their own volition 
will establish order, unless it be under conditions such 
as are found in the most primitive life. 8. C. 

[Social Control, a Survey of the Foundations of Order, 
By Edward Alsworth Ross, Ph.D. $1.25. New York: 
The Macmillan Co. ] 


** Politics and Administration ’’ sets forth the -differ- 
ence between the formal and the actual governmental 
system in the United States. This treatise is a worthy 
addition to the other excellent works already published 
by Professor Goodnow. To prepare the way for his 
main argument, the author shows that the student of 
government must search beneath legal forms for ele- 
ments which shape political institutions. He defines 
the primary functions of government as, ‘‘ the expres- 


sion and execution of the will of the state.’’ Politics 
is the channel of expression, and administration is the 
channel of execution. The development of the existing 
governmental system is traced through these two func- 
tions. Care is taken to point out methods of working 
which have arisen and have been accepted in the course 
of this development, but which have never received con- 
stitutional sanction. Particularly instructive is the 
account of the evolution of the English political boss 
into the prime minister, the responsible head of the 
government. Deduced from this account is the sugges- 
tion, seemingly sound, that in America the boss is not 


this to be overthrown but should be made responsible to the 


people. In this, as well as in other ways, the author 
thinks it would be wise to cultivate that frame of mind 
which in England has led to the adoption of the govern- 
mental system to changed conditions. The conclusion 
reached by the author, from this study of the forces 
now at work, is that popular government will be 
furthered in the United States by ‘‘ reasonable concen- 
tration and centralization of our present administrative 
system and by the legal recognition of the political 
party as a governmental organ.’’ The volume is writ- 
ten in a scholarly rather than a controversial vein. 
The student of the theory of government and the prac- 
tical reformer alike will find it valuable and sg gel 


“Politics and Administration: A Study in Government. 
By Frank J. Goodnow, A. M., LL. D. New York: The 
Macmillan Co. ] 


It would be well if a gentle compulsion could be laid 
upon all honest-minded people who care in the least to 
read along the lines of thought vital to human exis- 
tence, to begin President Hyde’s contribution to the 
theological literature of the day. , The unspoken, but 
nevertheless prevalent, conviction that a work of this 
character must be dull, and read from a sense of duty, 
if read at all, would be triumphantly argued against by 
the voluntary good-will with which the reading would 
go on after the beginning had been made. The purpose 
of the volume is to restate in modern terms the essen- 
tial truths of the religious life, and so successfully is 
this done through the frankness and fearlessness of the 
thought and the freshness of the language, that the 
reasonableness of Christian living appeals irresistibly 
from the page to the intellect and the heart. The 
main portion of the book treats of ‘‘Control by Law,’’ 
“Conversion by Grace,’’ ‘‘Character through Service,”’ 
the three chapters being linked by the unfolding of a 
single thought which may be indicated by the word 
education. There is an introduction and a conclusion 
for the skipping of which the author grants absolution 
in advance, but no reader will avail himself of a free- 
dom that would involve loss to himself. A. E. H. 

[God’s Education of Man. By William De Witt 
Hyde. Boston and New York: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. ] 


‘The Leeper Photographs in Bible and Classic 
Lands ’’ consist of one hundred reproductions of photo- 
graphs of scenes in Palestine. The pictures are 
reproduced by a special process, and are issued in art 
form with a portfolio. Accompanying each picture is 
an explanatory text, which renders it doubly valuable. 
The series is arranged in logical order, and when com- 
plete will form an illustrated work on the life of Christ, 
the manners and customs of the. people of Palestine, 
natural scenery of the Holy Land, Jerusalem and its 
environs, and many other subjects. Cc. C. T. 

[The Leeper Photographs in Bible and Classic Lands. 
By Rev. J. L. Leeper, D. D. Fort Wayne, Ind.: 
ge F. Biddle, agent for the Leeper Photographic 


When a family of five English children, with a fond- 
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WHEN THINGS ARE UPSIDE DOWN TRY PETTIJOHN’S. 
Tempers, appetites and digestions are turned upside down by eating improper food. There is really no 
excuse for eating food that turns things upside down, Try Pettijohn’s Breakfast Food. It will turn things 
right side up, make you well and keep you well. It is deliciously good and healthfully bracing. If you have 
not secured one of our beautifully illustrated Pettijohn Booklets, send your name and address atonce. WE WiLL, 
SEND YOU A PETTIJOHN BOOKLET FREE, Address : The American Cereal Company, Dept. P, Chicago, Ill, 
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“ESPECIALLY THE 


BUFFALO LITHIA 
WATER 


OF VIRCINIA.,”’ 
For Albuminuria and 
Bright’s Disease. 


Samuel O. L. Potter, A. M., M. D., M. R. C. P., London, 
Professor of the Principles and Practice of Medicine in the College a 


Physicians and Surgeons, San Francisco, in his handbook of P 
MACY, MATERIA MEDICA, and THERAPEUTICS, a text-book in 
many of the leading [edical colleges of the country, under the head of 


‘* ALBUMINURIA,” 600, 7th edi- & ‘BUFFALO of Virginia is hight! 
tion, in the citation of remedies, says: LITHIA WATER recommended.’’ gated 

Under the head of ‘‘ CHRONIC BRIGHT’S DISEASE,"’ page 601, same edition, in the citation of remedies, he says: 
**Mineral Waters, 


Especially the BUFFALO LITHIA WATER of Virginia, which has many advocates.” 
BUFFALO LITHIA WATER (f.iuifitpocdtion or question sont to any address, Ons whieh 
PROPRIETOR BUFFALO LITHIA SPRINCS, VIRCINIA 


Springs are open for guests June 15, close October 1. 
They are reached from all directions over the Danville Division of the Southerr Railway. 
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‘ness for pets and for out-door life, is set down on a 


delightful Georgian plantation restored to the beau 
it had before the war, and when they are blessed wi 
a devoted father and mother, and an accomplished 
German governess whose English is picturesque with 
American ‘‘ idiotisms,’’ and a retinue of adoring colored 
attendants, ard with the pen of a practical writer to 
tell their story, it is self-evident that readers young 
and old will be interested in the very good times and 
the very trying times that befall the favored five. The 
book is illustrated and is very prettily bound. 
A. E. H. 

[A Georgian Bungalow. By Frances Courtenay Bay- 
tor. wee Boston and New York: Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co. 


On rainy days when the boys were all in the house 
it sometimes seemed as if Ednah had six brothers. In 
reality there were only three of them, all under nine. 
Their father was a sculptor and their mother a painter, 
and these kind people were very friendly to Ednah and 
her brothars. There is a baker’s dozen of the chapters 
in ‘‘ Ednah and Her Brothers’’ telling of the doings, 
more or less delightful to other people, but always satis- 
factory to the four most intimately concerned, and 
very pleasant reading they are, even to people who don’t 
**look young on the ovtside.’’ The series opens with 
‘* A Christmas Tree Rehearsal,’’ whichis followed up 
with the unusual entertainment of a buffalo hunt at 
an afternoon tea. All sorts of unexpected pleasant 
things happen before the happy ending is reached. 
There are many young people in the land from five 
years to ten or thereabout who would vastly enjoy the 
good society furnished by this book. + 

{Ednah and Her Brothers. By Eliza Orne White. 
rom Boston and New York: Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co. 


It would be asking too much of indulgent fortune to 
hope for another story this season so satisfying as 
** King’s End’’ for both human and literary quality, 
for a limpid simplicity in showing how inseparably 
related are the things of the spirit to the work of the 
hand and the dream of the heart, and for the refreshing 
sanity with which life’s tragedy and comedy are played 
for us by a few quaint people in a rural region of New 
England. The other-worldliness of Elder Kent leavens 
the entire atmosphere through which the attractions 
and antagonisms of the other characters react upon each 
other, while the late flowering into expression and 
action of his sister Julia’s* love-secret appeals to our 
sympathy quite as strongly as does the manly young 
lover’s patience of hope with the intense moods of the 
charming maiden Nancy. Mrs. Sally Horner would, all 
by herself, rescue any neighborhood or novel from 
dulness. There is no hint in all the pages of a problem 
or of a desire to give lessons in living, but there is, in 
full measure, delight for the reader’s critical and artis- 
tic sense, and a tender ministry to his sympathy with 
human nature. A. E. H. 

[King’s End. By Alice Brown. $1.50. Boston and 
New York: Houghton, Mifflin & Co.] 


When five sisters between the ages of eighteen and 
twenty-three — each attractive in her individual girlish 
way, each eager to lend a hand towards keeping the 
home-life happy, and also intent on some pet project of 
her own — live with their sisterly mother in a New York 
apartment to which we are admitted on terms of 
intimacy, it is not surprising that we meet there from 
time to time several persons of the sterner sex. Not 
every author could keep the complications of five love 
affairs in one family distinct, but it seems easy in this 
case because fortune proved to be in generous mood 


towards Margaret, Judith, Ruth and Frances, and 





TALK ABOUT BOOKS. 
promised at the end of the story to do no > los well by 


Ursula. It is a wholesome story, radiating om} wederyl 
from the happy family life and the unselfish by terest. of 
the characters in the of theneighbor. A. E. H, 


[Fortune’s Boats. By Barbara Yechton. $1.50. 
Boston and New York: Loughton, Mifflin & Co.] 
Henri-Gaston-Btienne de la Tourelle, Marquis de 


Veaux, teller of the story, ‘‘ The Favor of Princes,’’ is 
presented to us at the age of twenty-three upon his 
arrival at Versailles shortly after the punishment. of 
ape for his attempt upon the life of Louis XV. 

young marquis is in reduced circumstances’ which 
be is induced by a‘relative at court to better by mar- 


‘piage with the bourgeoise but beautiful and wealthy 


Mile. Lansac. The unexpected happens in that the 
marquis is irresistibly swayed to respect, admire and 
love his bride. Upon their happiness intrigues con- 
verge that bring the king and La Pompadour upon the 
scene and confirm the popular tradition concerning the 
insecurity of the favor of princes. The book, however, 
would hardly have been written, had its ending been 
designed to leave the reader in a melancholy frame of 
mind. A. E. H. 

[The Favor of Princes. By Mark Lee Luther. $1.50. 
New York: The Macmillan Company.] 


** A King’s Pawn’’ is one of the many romances of 
the sword, now current. The story centers about a 
secret expedition made by Henry of Navarre in his early 
days, into Spain, as prelude to attempt to recover 
Spanish Navarre for France. Danger waits the char- 
acters at every turn, stationed there, a little too appar- 
ently, perhaps, by the author, and robber inns, treach- 
erous castles, and midnight escapes with the ring of 
hovfs behind, give the hero plenty of use for his 
‘* Florida blade.’’ The story is not above the average, 
but in spite of the theatrical nature of the incidents, 
holds the interest to the end. The scene is laid in 
France, but the characters are frankly English, and 
there is little in the book besides the names - sug- 
gésts either the country or the times. A. H. 

[A King’s Pawn. By Hamilton Drummond. $1. 50. 
New York: Doubleday, Page & Co.] 


Among the most powerful short stories which have 
lately come to our notice is a collection by Harry Graves 
Shedd entitled ‘‘ Over Grass-Grown Trails.’’ They are 
all stories of western life, and easily rank with Hamlin 
Garland’s best. Mr. Shedd not only knows how to tell 
stories well but his knowledge of human nature and 
especially of western human nature makes his char- 
acters very real and very absorbing. ‘‘ The Coward’’ 
is perhaps the best of the collection. It begins with a 
tragedy in the south — one of the many in the struggle 
between the blue and the gray — and ends with another 
tragedy in the far west where the young husband 
proves his heroism in a wreck, saving lives af the risk 
of his own. It is all told with a dramatic intensity 
seldom equalled. Altogether Mr. Shedd as artist. 

D.N 


[Over Grass-Grown Trails. By Harry Graves Shedd. 
$1.00. Lincoln, Neb.: Kiote Publishing Co.] 


Stopford A. Brooke and T. W. Rolleston did a great 
service to literature when they compiled their excellent 

‘‘ Treasury of Irish Poetry, in the English Tongue.”’ 
They do not claim for Ireland the distinction of having 
produced much poetry that is great ‘‘ on the scale of 
the eternities,’’ but they do claim for this literature the 
affection and reverence of Irishmen, and a distinct 
place in the temple of poetry. The book contains 
admirable introductions to the various divisions, and 
also brief biographies of the numerous poets from 
whose works selections are made. It is a most inter- 
esting piece of work, and enables one to get a survey 
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of a field of poetry which has not been wey, and 
thoroughly understood. J. M.S. 

[A Treasury of Irish Poetry, in the ~~ Tongue. 
Edited by Stopford A. Brooke and T. W. Rolleston. 
New York: The Macmillan Co.] 


Lyman Abbott’s ‘‘ Life and Literature of the Ancient 
Hebrews ’’ possesses a title which is not misleading; 
and the contents of the volume should go far toward 
familiarizing Christian people with the new views con- 
cerning the Old Testament. The best results of the 
more recent study in this well-worked field are here 
gathered up, with the discrimination which we have 
come to expect in all Dr. Abbott’s writings, and pre- 


sented in convenient form. The gracious temper of 
the author pervades the volume and makes it attractive. 
The fundamental difference between the orthodox and 
the modern attitude toward the Bible is fully recognized, 
but no controversy is entered upon. The author states 
his position, trusting to the spiritual insight of the 
reader to determine whether that position is right.or 
wrong. A careful reading of this volume will dispel 
many erroneous conceptions concerning the aed 
criticism. 8. C 

[The Life and Literature of the Ancient Stews. 
By Lyman Abbott. $2.00. ‘Boston and New York: 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co.] . 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


THE MACMILLAN CO., NEW YORK. 


The Crisis. By Winston Churchill. With Illustrations 
by Howard Chandler Christy. 54x8. $1.50. 
Social Control. A Survey of the Foundations. of 


ry By Edward Alsworth Ross, Ph. D. 5x74. 
The Principles of Morality and the Departments of 


the Moral Life. By Wilhelm Wundt. Translated by 
Margaret Floy Washburn, Ph. D. 6x9. $2.00. 
Foundation Lessons in English. By 0. I. Woodley and 


M.S. Woodley. Book I., .40. BooklII., .50. Each 
6x 7h. 
School Hygiene. By EdwardR. Shaw. 54x 7%. $1.00. 


The New Basis of Geography. A Manual for the prep- 
aration of the teacher. By Jacques W. Redway. 
54x72. $1.00. 

Chemical Lecture Experiments. 
Benedict, Ph. D. 53x7%. $2.00. 

A Search for an Infidel. Bits of Wayside Gospel. Sec- 

- ond Series. By Jenkin Lloyd Jones. 5$x8; $1.50. 

The Blaisdell Speller. By Etta Austin Blaisdell ‘and 
Mary Frances Blaisdell. 54x74. .25. 

Elementary Geometry. Plane and Solid. For use in 

| high schools and academies. By Thomas F. Holgate. 
54x72. $1.10. 


ABBEY PRESS, NEW YORK. 
Foundation Rites. By Lewis Dayton “Burdick. 54x8. 
$1.50. 


Two Men’and Some Women. By Walter Marion Ray- 
mond. 54x8. $1.00.: 

A Feather’s Weight. By Amarala Martin. (Second 
Edition.) 5x7%. .50. 

The Travels of a Water Drop, and’ a Stories. By 
Mrs. James Edwin Morris:, 53x 8. 

The White Man's Chance: By Abbie “Oliver Wilson. 
5$x8. $1.00. - 

Tom Huston’s Transformation. 
(Second Edition:) 5x7}. . 

A Pacific Coast. Vacation. By Mrs, James Edwin Mor- 
ris. 54x8. $1.50. 

At Candle- Light, “anid » ase Poems. By-Louis Smir- 
now. 5x8. $1.00 

A Narragansett Peer. A Historic Romance of Southern 
NewEngland. By George Appleton, 54x8. $1.00. 

Mary A. 


By Margaret B. Love. 
50." - 


Hartshorn. 4x 6}. 


Some Questions of Larger Politics. «By Bawin Maxey, 
D.C. L., LL. D. 5¢x8. $1.00. 
Our Choir. By Geo. A. Stockwell. Illustrated by 
Louis D. Norton. 5}x8. .50. 
bed eer § Bells, and Other Sketches. By Nat Prune. 
-75. 
Like the Lilies. By Lucy Tracy. -4¢x7}. .265. 


By Francis Gano. Half Hour Stories. 


The Stoner Family. é By Samuel Fulton. 5x8. 
53x8. 
53x 8. 
52 x8. 
By Elizabeth Milroy. 


By Alfred Ward Smith. 


1.00. ae 
ey From Nature. By Daniel M. Peters. 
Cordelia, and Other Poems. By N. B. Ripley. 
The Keyptinn Ring. 


A New Version of an Old Story. 


By Nellie Tolman Sawyer. 


A New arr of Evolution. 
5tx 8. $1.25. 

A Prince of the East. A Romance. By James W. 
Harkins, Jr. 54x8. $1.00. 

A ee of Yesterday. By Mical ui Niall. 54x 8. 


ih Prairie Flower. By Alice Pierson. 43x 7#. .50. 

By Dora Harvey Munyon. x8. 

“oa Gates. By Stewart Doubleday. x8. 
1 


Dolinda and the Twins. (With ‘‘ Duggie’’ in the 
Rear.) Being the Memoir ¢ a i ond Girl. By 
Dora Harvey t Munyon. 53x8. $1.00. 

we” Council of Three. By Charles it Seltzer. 53x8. 

1.00. 


A Slaveholder’s Daughter. 
trated. 5$x8. $1.00. 

The Great Bread Trust. 

es the Octoroon. 


By Belle Kearney. _ IIlus- 


32 x 63. 
5x Td. 


A Woman’s Revenge. By Law Muir. 5x7#. .50. 
A Musical- Reformation. By John-A. Cone. 54x8. 


By W. H. Wright. 
By J. F.-Lee, M. D. 


50. 

A Perilous Path; or, Apples ofSodom. By Kate Davis. 
54x8. .50. 

bs Works of Louis M. Elshemus. First Series. 
54x8. $2.00. 

JENNINGS & PYE, CINCINNATI. 

The Blessed Life. Being a series of meditations on 
Manhood and Womanhood in Christ. By William A. 
Quayle. 5x74. $1.00. 


Freedom’s Next War for Humanity. By Charles Ed- 
ward Locke, D. D. 5x8. $1.25. 


" HENRY HOLT & CO., NEW YORK. 


A Laboratory Course in Plant Physiology. Especially 
as a Basis for Ecology. By William F. Ganong, 
Ph. D. . 52x 83. 

Le Dix-Septiéme Siéele. Lectures Historiques. Edited 
by Delphine Duval and H. Isabelle Williams. 42x 62. 


M’CLURE, PHILLIPS & CO., NEW YORK. 


The Inheritors. By Joseph Conrad and Ford M. Huef- 
fer. 54x8. $1.50. 
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Chartered 1863. (Stock. ) Life, Accident and Employers 
Liability Insurance. 











JAMES G. BATTERSON, President. 
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$1,000,000 














JANUARY I, 1901. 
Total Assets, (““Ksis'xorincrtpen, “) $30,861,030.06 
Total Liabilities (actuding Reserves)  . ; 26,317,903.25 
Excess Security to a ‘ ‘ 4,543,126.81 
Surplus, . ‘ . . - . 93,543,126.83 


Paid to Policy-holders since 1864, 42,643,384.92 
Paid to Policy-holders in 1900, ‘ F 2,908,464.03 
Loaned to Policy-holders on Policies - 1,586,652.20 





Life Insurance in Force, ‘ -  4309,019,851.00 
GAINS FOR THE YEAR 1900. 

In Assets, ‘ é $3,167,819.96 

In Insurance in Force (Life Dasutandas Only), 8,685,297.06 

Increase in Reserves (Both Departments), (31% basis) 2,484,392,52 

Premiums Collected, ‘ ( ‘ F 6,890,888.55 
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John E. Morris, Secretary 
Edward V. Preston, Superintendent of Agencies 


Sylvester C.:Dunham, Vice-President 


J. B. Lewis, M. D., Medical Director and Adjuster 
Hiram J. Messenger, Actuary J 
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The Italian-German Year. 


An especially attractive feature of the C. L. 
S. C. course for i901-02 will be the study of 
the history, literature and life of Italy, a coun- 
try which has been the inspiration of artists 
and men of letters for hundreds of years. 
“Men and Cities of Italy,” the first book of the 
year, will present in graphic pictures the life 
of the Roman Empire, the picturesque days 
of the Italian Republics, when Italy led the 
world in art and literature, and finally, the 
stirring days of the struggles for Italian unity. 

A companion book to “ Men and Cities” will 
be “Studies in the Poetry of Italy.” In the 
Roman section, Professor F. J. Miller of the 
University of Chicago, who has also been a 
favorite Latin teacher at Chautauqua for more 
than fifteen years, describes vividly the life 
and times of the greatest Roman poets, illus- 
trating these by typical passages from their 
works, given with, a fulness which brings 
the student into living acquaintance with these 
great men of the past. In the same manner, 
Professor Oscar Kuhns of Wesleyan Univer- 
sity, introduces us to the later Italian poets, 
and as he has written his manuscript under the 
sunny skies of Italy itself, the book has all 
the inspiration which might be expected from 
such favorable conditions. 

While the student is thus living over again 
the life of Italy’s past in these two charming 
volumes, The Chautauquan will take him upon 
a reading journey through present-day Italy, 
and he will in this way visit in imagination the 
very places in whose associations his interest 
has been so keenly awakened. 

During the second half of the year, Germany 
will occupy the leading place. Sidney. Whit- 
man’s famous book, “Imperial Germany,” will 
form the background for the study, and The 
Chautauquan will offer Critical Studies in Ger- 
man Literature and glimpses of The Inner Life 
of Great German Leaders. The Reading Jour- 
ney will at this time leave Italy and take the 
student through Central Europe over regions 
marked by those centuries of struggle between 
Pope and Emperor which so long strangely 
united the fortunes of Germany and Italy. 

The contribution of the course to the study 
of science will be Professor Starr’s most sug- 
gestive little volume, “Some First Steps in 
Human Progress.” Members of the Winona 
Chautauqua Circles: who have previously taken 
this book, will substitute “Birds Through an 
Opera Glass.” The four books above men- 
tioned, with the supplementary studies in The 


THE C. L. S. C. AT CHAUTAUQUA. 


Men and Cities of Italy. 
Europe. The United States at Foreign Courts. C. L. S. 


A Readin 7 through Central 
: llying Day. 
Chautaugquan, form, as will be seen, a very 

compact yet interesting and varied course. 

In addition to the books, one all-important 
feature of the year’s plan has come to be a 
special line of reading in relation to current 
events, The Chautauquan, therefore, will pub- 
lish as the leading line of its required reading 
for this year, a series of chapters entitled “The 
United States at Foreign Courts: a Study in 
American Diplomacy.” The importance of the 
attitude of the United States in recent affairs 
in China has awakened a keen ‘interest in 
the influence of our own country in foreign 
affairs, and’ it is:therefore a most opportune 
time to” look into this_ subject more fully. 
These articles will take up each of the leading 
foreign courts in turn, and show our relations 
to them and to the historic events which have 
led upto our position as a world power. 

Weekly programs for the use of study clubs 
will be prepared as heretofore, grouping the 
required subjects so that the work can be ‘car- 
ried on to the best advantage. Bibliogra- 
phies and helps of many kinds are furnished, 
but for those who have not time for these, 
the course alone offers a fulness of interest that 
cannot fail to render it invaluable to the busy 
men and women who want to appreciate more 
fully the life of the world about them. 

At Chautauqua the C. L. S. C. will as usual 
bear an important relation to the other exer- 
cises of the Assembly. The general program 
has a close connection with the course for the 
coming year, and the Round Tables will give to 
it special emphasis. A large number of del- 
egates from the'circles will be present and their 
reports at the daily C. L. S. C. Councils will 
form the basis for the discussion of many prac- 
tical sides of the work. Rallying Day, on Au- 
gust 1st, will bring all the delegates together 
for the first time, and at the afternoon recep- 
tion in St. Paul’s Grove, they will be “at home” 
to all other C. L. S. C. members and their 
friends. 

Other C. L. S. C. receptions of a general char- 
acter are held during August, these being sup- 
plemented by frequent meetings of the classes 
at their various headquarters where the hos- 
pitality of Chautauqua is made evident to ev- 
ery visitor. Recognition Day, for the class of 
1901, will be held on Wednesday, August 14, 
but C. L. S. C. activities will continue 
throughout the Assembly, which extends un- 
til the 29th. 














